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48STHETICS 


AMONG THE ALPS. 


ELEMENT OF POWER. 


Power in Nature, the correlative 
power of Genius, and the combina- 
tion of these two powers into the 
joint result of power in Art, are the 
topics of which we here propose to 
treat. The Alps we shall take as the 
emblem of power in Nature. Some 
lands, as the south of Italy, seem 
specially given up to beauty ; Nature 
gay and sportive joins hands with 
the Graces and the Muses in dance 
and festivity. Other regions are 
merely strange and anomalous—as 
the sterility of desert Africa, where 
Nature, instead of celebrating a 
feast, has imposed a fast; where no 
exuberance of gladness, under the 
shade of trees near refreshing foun- 
tains, breaks forth into song and 
dance, but, in keeping with the si- 
lence, solitude, and famine around, 
the Arab pitches a tent, and the her- 
mit builds a cell. Other territories, 
again, such as the Alps, are not 
merely beautiful—not ‘exclusively 
strange and anomalous: Nature here 
does not wholly surrender herself 
to the pleasing, peaceful lassitude of 
beauty, nor lie in prostrate sterility, 
as if she had nothing to accomplish ; 
on the contrary, here, among the 
Alps, she nerves herself for action— 
is not the gentle lover of the south, 
but the hero armed for battle. She 
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builds up defiant fortifications—in- 
trenches herself in deep fosses—and 
earthquake and storm serve as artil- 
lery. Oreative nature seems, in spe- 
cial districts of the earth, to have 
set herself the task of completing and 
carrying out in exclusive supremac 
some one idea, In the Alps, as it 
appears to us, that idea is power. 
The handwriting on the mountain- 
me the po pete pron the hiero- 
glyphics, all s of power. 

Now, ‘it is this power which makes 
mountains akin to genius—them- 
selves, as it were, works of genius— 
aspiring, proud, ambitious, conscious 
of, and self-sustained in, strength. 
Power of genius, we have said, is 
correlative to power in nature— 
genius being, by its supremacy in the 
realms of mind, a kind of antitype of 
mountains in the world of matter. 
Now, we place these two great powers 
in juxtaposition, not for contrast or 
conflict, but for co-operation. We 
ask whether, from their conjoint 
action, a like power may not arise in 
Art? We want something more than 
a bare, Jiteral, cold transcript of 
nature. Nature herself in life, actu- 
ality, and all but infinitude of scale, 
we already have in reality before us. 
A literal, servile art-echo is scarcely 
needed, especially when art-patrons 
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have now ready access to the great 
originals, and when stereoscopic 
transcripts have become in soirées 
and mere evening parties a common 
peep-show. To the Alpine powers of 
nature, we require the application of 
the Alpine power of mind; and then 
may perchance arise a third and 
equal power—the power of Art,—an 
art which shall mould mountains 
into a satisfying expression of man’s 
aspirations and yearning towards the 
boundless; not a bare record, or 
spelt-out manuscript, but a renewed 
revelation—an intermediate creation 
lying between the actual world in 
which we tread, and the dreamland 
of the imagination wherein we love 
to revel—an art which shall trans- 
mute an agricultural utility, pri- 
marily subserving man’s bodily sus- 
tenance, into poetic food for his inner 
and higher nature. Then might Art 
constitute herself a power—the power 
of interpreting and transmuting na- 
ture, and of teaching man—ennobling 
the humble circle of domestic life by 
the visions of genius. Thus, when 
the closing shutters separate from 
the noise of city life, and the in- 
mates, in the quiet of evening, seek 
repose from the world’s warfare, 
that picture on the walls, with those 
mountain-summits shadowy yet sub- 
lime, belonging rather to heaven 
than earth—those fields of snow so 
pure and cool—those gentle reflec- 
tions like dreams in sleeping waters, 
steal on the mind with a power and 
spell which is perhaps felt the most 
when most needed. 

Forces active or quiescent consti- 
tute power. Vast masses of matter 
piled into mountains, as they meet 
the mere bodily eye of the unedu- 
cated and unreflecting, can have 
little or no significance. It is only 
as the mental eye of causation pene- 
trates into the active and operative 
forces which have built up the 
fabric—only in proportion as it dis- 
covers creative or destructive agen- 
cies akin to life and thought and pas- 
sion, that the eye can so gaze on the 
Alps as to feel their power, and with 
that power a purpose and intent. 
Then the world’s theatre becomes 
nature’s studio, wherein the plastic 
clay is moulded into mountains, the 
snowy sculpture of their summits 
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standing out in the azure pediment 
of heaven. It is through a kind of 
imaginative reasoning that the artist 
mind must contemplate nature ;— 
Reason pushing her researches among 
what is seen, known, understood, — 
walking the earth in contemplation, 
or mounting by successive and pre 
scribed steps to commanding sum- 
mits. When reason can go no fur- 
ther, the mind takes to the wings of 
imagination, soars at once into mid- 
air, rushes in wild flight, and steals 
fire from heaven. Imagination to 
the artist is what faith is to the 
divine. It is the figuring forth of 
things unseen; it anticipates and 
calls into being the mind’s desires; it 
realises truths and beauties, of which 
outward forms are but the type; it 
makes Nature the threshold to the 
Supernatural; it draws aside the 
veil which Providence has thrown 
over her workings, looks into hidden 
and mysterious analogies and mean- 
ings, and along the vista of the past 
and of the future beholds the begin- 
ning and the end. 

Reason, or perhaps we should 
rather say the understanding, mea- 
sures the cubic contents of glacier or 
mountain, estimates the tonnage, ana- 
lyses the component materials, and 
determines cleavage, angles, and ele- 
vations. Did the artist know nothing 
more than these, however important 
even to him, it were better at once 
to throw aside portfolio and pencil, 
and take to the geologist’s hammer, 
or to the theodolite of the engineer. 
A sketch is not a surveyor’s map, & 
picture not a geologist’s chart, or the 
hortus siccus of the botanist. Un- 
less the student’s eye be coloured by 
the poet’s ardour, it were better to 
turn to those more positive callings 
in which the compass and the rule 
supply the want of enthusiastie 
genius. It is through the imagina- 
tion—or, as Coleridge would perhaps 
have said, by the “pure reason” —that 
the poet must, out of the bricks and 
mortar of the understanding, build 
the spirit’s shrine. Accordingly, in 
the remarks which follow on the ele- 
ment of power, we desire the guid- 
ance of imagination rather than of 
the senses; we shall speak of intui- 
tions of the mind as it feels, rather 
than as it perceives—of Nature as she 
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affects the emotions, rather than as 
she chronicles her facts in the registry 
of the intellect. 

We have already said that the 
forces of Nature esssentially consti- 
tute her power. Force is causation, 
causation is creation, and creation 
implies mind, will, purpose. Hence, 
by a few steps, we ascend from a 
mere material nature of the senses, 
to a landscape which bears the mark 
and fashion of a spirit origin, actu- 
ated by an inward moving energy. 
Thus material nature is traced back 
to spirit, and spirit again projects 
itself forward, and by the act of 
creation becomes clothed in the body 
of material form; and hence, be- 
tween matter and spirit, nature and 
soul, are sustained a reciprocity and 
interchange of existence—knowing 
but one beginning and ending, and 
that in God. Thus Coleridge in this 
sense bursts forth— 


*O the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its 


soul, 
A light in sound, a sound like power in 


ght. 
Rhythm "in all thought, and joyance every- 
where ;— 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still 


air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument.” 


Herein is the common brotherhood 
of creation, not a brotherhood of bo- 
dily materialism, but a consanguini- 
ty of forces, We are persuaded that 
it is this fraternity—this unity run- 
ning through creation, unconsciously 
felt, if not actually acknowledged, 
which rouses the sympathetic ardour 
of all sensitive minds. There is, so 
to say, a going out of ourselves to 
meet nature half-way, and a rush- 
ing out on the part of nature herself 
to receive our love. Thus, in the 
rapt contemplation of distant hills, 
the mind seems to quit for the mo- 
ment its bodily confines, that it may 
meet the spirit of the mountain 
which comes forth to claim a sister’s 
greeting. We imagine there are few 
minds, indeed,. which having thus 
taken nature into intimate com- 
munion, have not been thus absorbed 
in revery, receiving, as it were, an 
influx of thoughts, emotions, har- 
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monies, being taught through sympa- 
thy, and led on to joy. 

We take the Alps as emblems of 
power, because they specially are the 
centres round and within which 
nature’s forces manifest themselves 
in utmost energy. They are them- 
selves a force product—forced into 
space by the fire-demon. Theg are 
emphatically a power, not only by 
virtue of their origin in force, but by 
their stern resistance to force. They 
rise, as it were, in proud ambitious 
strength, to assert an everlasting 
dominion, and to govern upon earth 
by a right divine. They arise from 
the empire of fire, and about and 
around them rage the ice-power, the 
torrent-power, and the storm-power; 
and yet they are not only monn- 
ments of strength, but emblems of 
tranquillity. The glacier, again, 
lying in the mountain-ravine—a 
life in death, a motion in stagna- 
tion, tearing down rocks and bear- 
ing away boulders, marking its 
course with havoc, and carrying de- 
struction over fertility—is, as it 
were, a congealed power, energy 
arrested and restrained, sufficiently 
active to be known by the under- 
standing, sufliciently latent to be 
wondered at by the imagination. 
Then, again, if these motionless cata- 
racts are power in repose, the mad- 
dened torrent is power in action. 


“O sovran Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly. . . . . 
And you, ye five wild torrents flercely glad! 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 


joy, 
Uncsetee thunder and eternal foam ?” 


Lastly, the storm-demon is power 
goaded into madness, Winds, tem- 
pests, warring, bewailing, uttering a 
forlorn hope or muttering despair. 


“ Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags 
among 
Leaps the live thunder.” 


There is war in heaven: every 
mountain is trumpet-tongued; the 
artillery of the elements threatens 
vengeance; the furies have broken 
loose from their mountain prisons, 
and are greedy to devour with the 
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lightning of fire what the avalanche 
of ice had spared. 

Thus mountains, glaciers, avalan- 
ches, torrents, tempests, are the con- 
federated powers which, with the 
tyranny of a despot or the clamour of 
a mob, dispute the sovereignty of the 
Alps. Anarchy, however, is averted 
by that conservatism which is na- 
ture’s central law. Law, order, and 
consequent stability, constitute the 
abiding basis of Alpine strength. 
The storm is not so much a riot as a 
drama, and Nature allows herself the 
license of unbridled liberty because 
She holds within her empire the 
power of control, The strength im- 
plied in self-restraint, the strength of 
calm tranquillity, the strength of na- 
ture’s monarchy governing by an abso- 
lute will, constitute perhaps the para- 
mount expression of Alpine scenery. 
The torrent and the storm may rage 
about the mountain base or summit, 

t in the utmost fury the mind 
looks on with a prevailing sense of 
stability and security. Though the 
summits are high, yet the founda- 
tions are deep, the buttresses massive, 
and the materials strong. When the 
storm is past, and heaven once again 
clear of the smoke and dust of earth’s 
battle, and stern grandeur melts at 
the caress of beauty—when the war- 
rior mountains repose, after the con- 
flict, in the gentle lassitude of sunshine 
—then,not less than in the storm, does 
the mind, though softened by beauty, 
exult in the power of the sublime. 
At all seasons, under all aspects, the 
imagination is here carried into infi- 
nitude; it feels more than the senses 
see ; and, with impetuous bound, 

“plunges into infinite space, infinite 
time, infinite power. The theatre of 
operations is so vast, that the eye, in 
straining to reach its confines, seems 
to look into boundless space. The 
years that have passed over the sum- 
mit of that distant mountain, which 
seems coeval with the heavens in 
which it becomes lost, so absolutely 
transcend finite conception, that to 
the imagination they are no less 
than eternity itself. And this infini- 
tude of time and space is but the 
preceding condition to something 
greater—a recipient sphere, in which 
&@more mighty infinitude shall make 
itself manifest—the infinitude of 
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creating power. The fire-power, the 
ice-power, the torrent and storm 
ety of which we have spoken, are 

ut the varying aspects of one cen- 
tral creating power, which imagina- 
tion, reason, and revelation have 
alike invested with infinite duration, 
infinite extension, infinite might, 
Thus Alpine heights are but steps 
leading to the summit of a throne on 
which descends power from heaven 
to rule on earth—and that power is 
God. 

It is this power which constitutes, 
in Alpine scenery, the chief essence 
in the sublime: and being the ex- 
press manifestation of God’s omnipo- 
tence, alternately subdues the mind 
to gentleness and lifts it to strength. 
It has always appeared to us that the 
sublime suffered degradation when 
Burke reduced it to the ultimate 
emotions of pain, fear, torment. 
Such passages as the following, for 
example, are little suited to become 
the groundwork of a noble philo- 
sophy :— 


“ Whatever is fitted,” says Burke, “in 
any sort to excite the ideas of pain and 
danger—that is to say, whatever is in 
any sort terrible, or is conversant about 
terrible objects, or operates in a man- 
ner analogous to terror, is a source of 
the sublime—that is, it is productive of 
the strongest emotion which the mind 
is capable of feeling ; I say the strongest 
emotion, because I am satisfied the ideas 
of pain are much more powerful than 
those which enter on the part of plea- 
sure,” 


We cannot conceive of anything 
more degrading to art and nature than 
this low doctrine of pain and pleasure 
sinking both into mere ministers of 
the appetites alluring through gra- 
tification, or deterring by the scourge 
of punishment. We would appeal to 
any man who has felt the spell of 
nature or of art, who owes to either or 
to both any debt of gratitude for 
hours of transport, and a life made 
more lofty; we would ask of any 
one who has used the grand and the 
beautiful as instruments of men- 
tal education and advancement, 
whether “pain and pleasure” do 
adequately express all that he has 
felt and known? Pleasure he must 
have tasted, undoubtedly ; pain, in 
some form, he may have endured; 
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but assuredly he would not epitomise 
his experience in terms which thus 
take their origin in bodily sensations 
rather than from soul-like emotions. 
That the arts are often turned to, 
merely as pleasing, elegant episodes to 
the indulgence of the appetites, cannot 
be doubted. Pictures are hung on 
the walls somewhat as side-dishes 
are placed at a feast; they serve as 
adjuncts to the wines and sweets, 
and thus harmoniously complete 
the circle of sensation. Conver- 
sational criticism on such occa- 
sions is naturally generated by the 
palate rather than originated in the 
intellect. A sunset by Olande is 
“mellow” and “sweet;” and a poem 
by Tennyson, or a melody by Mendels- 
sohn, is pronounced “ delicious.” All 
this is excusable and easily under- 
stood; but that a philosopher writing 
deliberately on the “ sublime,” should 
thus reduce the noblest of emotions 
to mere pain, pleasure, and sensation, 
is not readily to be forgiven. Better 
were it to allow mankind, in the 
mystery of unexplained emotion, to 
watch the glow of sunset on distant 
mountains, or to listen to the dash of 
storm-waves as they break on the 
rocky shore, than, through a pre- 
tended philosophy, thus to disenchant 
the imagination and leave the intel- 
lect uninformed. 

Burke erred by making “ fear” the 
cause of the sublime, instead of one 
of its possible effects. In like manner 
he falls into faliacy when, as in the 
following passage, he speaks of power 
as a mere accompaniment, and not 
the operative cause. It is the power 
which causes the fear, if fear there be ; 
power external to the mind, when 
perceived and felt by the mind, is the 
antecedent; fear, if it come at all, 
follows after as an ulterior result. 
We shall subsequently, however, at- 
tempt to show that fear is but an 
accident ; that it may or may not be 
present ; and that, instead thereof, in- 
ward mental strength, the counter- 
part of physical outward power, is, in 
the noblest minds, the truest accom- 
paniment of the sublime. 


“Besides these things,” says Burke, 
“ which directly suggest the idea of dan- 
ger and those which produce a similar 
effect from a mechanical cause, I know 
of nothing sublime which is not some 
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modification of power. And this branch 
rises, as naturally as the other two 
branches, from terror, the common stock 
of everything that is sublime. 

“That power derives all its sublimity 
from the terror with which it is gene- 
rally accompanied, will appear evidently 
from its effect in the very few cases in 
which it may be possible to strip a con- 
siderable degree of strength of its ability 
to hurt. When you do this, you spoil it 
of everything sublime, and it immedi- 
ately becomes contemptible.” 

Now, we readily admit that high 
mountains, deep abysses—that what- 
ever in nature is greater and more 
mighty than man, does fill with a 
certain terror. Fear is one of the 
effects, but not the highest. Humility 
in the presence of magnitude, weak- 
ness before might, do imply a certain 
passive endurance of fear, terror, 
trembling.’ Yet we believe that no 
man possessing manly fortitude can 
long abide in this subjection. Thein- 
duced sense of weakness and humility 
is but the prelude to greater strength. 
The mountain will communicate to 
the sympathetic mind a portion of 
its might—will lead through fellow- 
ship to a noble equality with itself. 
It is only the man of prostrated 
weakness, constituted for ive 
endurance, fitted to crawl when he 
ought to soar, who in the presence of 
the sublime will fear without ho 
suffer without effort, be hum 
without pride. If mentally oppress- 
ed at the mountain base, a 
energy will seek the summit. Wi 
each upward step the poet-tourist 
will gain accession of power. Oross- 
ing the mad torrent, pressing onward 
over rugged rocks, among trees muti- 
lated by storms, he finds with increas- 
ing difficulty renewed energy. The 
mind triumphs with the body; the 
thoughts dilate with the grandeur of 
the scene. The heroic in nature be- 
gets heroism in enterprise. ‘Danger 
adds to courage; mind and body are 
nerved to conquer opposition. 
is understood how patriotism and 
manly independence belong to moun- 
tain homes; how mental action takes 
on the intensity of natural pheno- 
mena; and that a stirring national 
history of bravery and exploit is in- 
digenous to a land that 
through vast natural con 
We would ask, then, what becomes 
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of the doctrine that would make fear 
and trembling the essence of the sub- 
lime, when, on the contrary, as we 
have seen, danger rouses to enter- 
prise and courage—the grand in 
nature begetting the great in man? 

The traveller who for a moment 
trembled at the mountain’s base be- 
comes triumphant at itssummit. He 
looks down upon the plains beneath 
with a sense of victory; his eye 
stretches far among mountain-sum- 
mits, and he feels their equal. His 
feet have borne his mind to a com- 
manding elevation; the horizon of 
thought is extended with the sweep 
of vision, the dull level of existence 
is left beneuth, ‘and, placed on the 
summit of existence, he take a wide 
clear survey of the fields and tracts 
of knowledge. He feels humbled, 
no doubt, in the presence of immensi- 
ty, yet it is a humility which leads 
to strength. Conscious that his past 
life has been wanting in nobility, 
that his thoughts have been wanting 
in scale, and have traversed in a low 
level, he enters on high and strong 
resolve. Purposes taking their scale 
from the mountain-masses, their ele- 
vation from surrounding heights— 
emotions profound as the depths, 
pure as the heavens to which the feet 
have led—energies for actions intense 
as nature’s forces: these are the 
mental phenomena generated by the 
sublime. How totally insufficient 
and unworthy, then, is the philosophy 
which would teach that its ultimate 
elements are pain and pleasure, fear 
and trembling. Power in outward 
nature, and corresponding communi- 
cated power in man’s inner nature, 
are, as we have shown, if not its 
only, at least. among its highest attri- 
butes. The power which raised the 
mountains, which tore them asunder 
to make ravines—the power which 
wars in the elements of earth, air, 
and water, speaking through the 
language of jagged bdld outline, ob- 
taining expression through vast 

thrown into vast space—the 
power which spake and it was done, 
is in all its goings-forth sublime. 

And the sublime in thought is 
like to the sublime in nature. Its 
chief essence, as we have said, is 
power—a power which may move 
mountains, fill up valleys, control the 
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elements—giant in its dimensions, 
vast in its sphere of action. Mind and 
thought may indeed be said to be- 
come sublime just as they approach 
in character to Alpine scenery, as 
they typify in the world of spirit the 
forms and aspects which nature as- 
sumes in the empire of matter. If, 
indeed, as before stated, nature be 
regarded as mind and thought mani- 
fested through outward form, the 
essential unity and corresponding 
aspects of the sublime, in creation 
and in man, are once evident. Re- 
ferring the works of man and the 
forms and operations of nature to 
their common origin in the spirit 
world, the element of the sublime, 
whetker in man or in nature, is thus 
necessarily one. 

We have said that sublimity origi- 
nates chiefly in power; we will now 
venture to assert still more,—that it 
takes its rise in God’s omnipotence. 
Just in proportion as power is super- 
human and approaches the super- 
natural, does it become sublime. The 
power which overturns a mountain, 
or in an avalanche overwhelms a 
village—the power of the highest 
genius in moments of highest mani- 
festation, especially as exalted under 
actual inspiration—are all sublime, 
just in proportion as they transcend 
the ordinary forces which work in 
man and nature, and approach to the 
infinite power of God’s omnipotence. 
The sublime lies on the threshold of 
infinity—is lost in the mystery of 
obscurity—excites our wonder, and 
demands our worship, as an attribute 
of God himself. It belongs less to 
the territory of science, less to the 
clear cold region of intellectual philo- 
sophy, than to the province of reli- 
gion. Hence sublimity is specially 
the language of inspiration, and in 
the Bible becomes the voice of God. 
Thus in the Book of Job we find 
such examples as the following: 
“Then the Lord answered Job out 
of the whirlwind.” “Lo, these are 


parts of his ways: but how little a - 


portion is heard of Him? but the 
thunder of His power who can under- 
stand?’ Again, in the 18th Psalm 
we find the following well-known 
example of the sublime :— 

“ Then the earth shook and trembled ; 
the foundations also of the hills moved 
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and were shaken, because he was wroth. 
There went up a smoke out of his nos- 
trils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down; and dark- 
ness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a cherub, and did fy; yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place ; his pa- 
vilion around about him were dark wa- 
ters and thick clouds of the skies. At 
the brightness that was before him his 
thick clouds passed, hailstones and coals 
of fire. The Lord also thundered on the 
heavens, and the Highest gave his voice ; 
hailstones and coals of fire.” 

Assuredly it was in the mountains 
of the Lebanon that God thus re- 
vealed himself. Deity is not so mani- 
fested in the plains. The passage 
might, indeed, be taken as the per- 
sonification of an Alpine storm, when 
the earth shakes and trembles, and 
the hills are moved ; when God seems 
to bow the Leavens and come down 
flying on the wings of the storm, 
making the swift clouds his chariots, 
and the thick darkness his pavilion. 
An Alpine storm is natural religion 
—this passage from the Psalms a- 
vealed; a comparison of the two 
would give the subsisting relations 
between these diverse aspects of the 
same divine attributes. 

Thus the sublime in nature, in man 
and in God, is essentially one, an 
identity of power originating in God, 
and reflected from him in his works. 
Thus both man and nature become 
sublime, just in proportion as they 
are Godlike, according to the mea- 
sure in which the finite becomes the 
abode or manifestation of the infinite. 
Hence, as we have said before, the 
sublime is rightly a source of strength, 
not of weakness; or rather a strength 
begotten out of weakness, a com- 
municated force and courage which 
prevent the access of fear. There is, 
indeed, an unholy fear, which shrinks 
at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, and 
dares not look sublimity in the face. 
The devils tremble; and so likewise 
men, physically, intellectually, or 
morally prostrated, tremble, and with 
fear approach the sublime in thought, 
form, or deed. It is too strong for 
their weakness; it is to them a 
strength antagonistic, not communi- 
cative ; it comes from above, their 
weakness from beneath; and having 
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nothing in common, the one ¢annot 
assimilate with the other. It is thus 
manifest that Burke drew his philo- 
sophy from a debased aspect of hu- 
manity. He says, for example, “ that 
the sublime is an idea belonging to 
self-preservation ; that it is therefore 
one of the most affecting we have; 
that its strongest emotion is an emo- 
tion of distress.” If this be true, the 
sublime is not the grand, the great— 
not the noble and heroic in thought 
and human action. 

It might perhaps lead to the solu- 


tion of the difficulties with which 


Burke’s theory becomes involved, 
were a distinction drawn between 
“the sublime” and “the terrible.” 
The terrible does truly inspire with 
terror and fear; and when excessive, 
occasions “pain” and ‘distress: 

man drawn within its vortex does, in 
the impending danger, think of “ self- 
preservation.” In such moments he 
cannot stop to contemplate, admire, 
or exclaim “how grand!” for he is 
constrained to fly for safety. Hence, 
when terror implies danger, it does 
involve fear. But when the danger 
is past, and becomes distant, that 
which was terrible when too near be- 
comes merely sublime when far off. 
Thus, man must be sufficiently re- 
moved in space, or in time, from the 
actual enacting of the sublime, other- 
wise, becoming too intense, the mind 
is appalled by the terrible, not raised 
to power by the sublime. Hence 
the destruction of Jerusalem was to 
the Jews themselves too terrible to 
be simply grand; but to us, removed 
to this secure distance in space and 
time, the subject becomes, in the 
hands of Roberts or Kaulbach, soft- 
ened into a pictorial epic, not too in- 
tense for enjoyment. Thus, likewise, 
in the great day of wrath, when the 
sixth seal shall be opened—when an 
earthquake shali move the moun- 
tains, when the sun shall become 
black as sackcloth, and the moon as 
blood, and the stars fall from heaven, 
and men shall say to the rocks, 
fall upon us; in that great day of 
terror, what fear will seize on man! 
And yet, from our unknown distance 
of time, Danby has shown that the 
subject so. far loses its terrors as to 
become pictorially sublime. By the 
contemplation of such works, power 
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is communicated, the sphere of 
thought and being exalted, and man, 
highly wrought, feels himselt’ capable 
of noble and heroic action. “ Self- 
preservation,” and selfish, servile mo- 
tives, sink before a rising enthusiasm, 
which prompts to emulate that great- 
ness which in the sublime man ad- 
mires. If the grand in history, the 
vast in nature, be referred to the 
government of God—if all power be 
recognised as of divine origin, then 
will fear be supplanted by trust and 
communicated strength. In hours of 
weakness fear may steal in unawares; 
but in proportion as man is self- 
reliant, and yet relying, will he stand 
before the sublime in history and in 
nature, and receive from each an ac- 
cession to his power. 


“So live that when thy summons comes to 


The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall 


take 
Tie anda & silent aint —_, 
ou go not like the quarry-slave at n: 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 


soothe 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
ke one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In these well-known lines, by Mr. 
Bryant, the sublime of Burke is “ the 
quarry-slave,” in fear and terror 
“seourged to his dungeon.” The 
true sublime of philosophy and reli- 
gion is no crouching slave, but a free 
strong man, “sustained” “ by an un- 
faltering trust.” 

We will now say somewhat on the 
relation in which power of genius 
stands to power in nature. Man 
has been called “the microcosm, or 
a little world—a kind of epitome of 
the great ;” and hence power of genius 
becomes the microcosm of nature- 
power, an inward epitome of the 
power which in nature creates and 
governs; that power which, as we 
have seen, specially breaks forth into 
action among the Alps. We have 
already said that the Alps are, as it 
were, works of genius. The earth, 


for the most part, consists of a uti- 
litarian commonplace, with a poem 
thrown in by way of exceptional epi- 
The general surface of the 


sode. 
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earth is suited to the general wants 
of ordinary humanity: it is corn and 
wine-growing—is content to work 
humbly and usefully with and for 
man; and, steadfastly accomplish- 
ing the daily ends of existence, it is 
neither actuated by ambition nor 
agitated by passion. The tourist 
through Europe, even when in search 
of nature’s beauties, is compelled to 
traverse districts, flat and unevent- 
ful as the lives of the peasantry by 
which they are peopled. In Germany 
he grows weary of whole duchies of 
commonplace—the complete counter- 
parts of smoking, beer-drinking 
boors, and purely domestic fraus—di- 
versified with only here and there 
witnesses to the beautiful as he ap- 
proaches the Rhine or enters the © 
Saxon Switzerland. In Spain, for 
days and nights, in the slothful dili- 
gence, from Seville or Madrid to Gib- 
raltar, bnt one Ronda testifies to the 
sublime. In France the completion 
of railways happily enables the tra- 
veller at once to rush from north to 
south on his way to the Pyrenees, or 
to enter forthwith on the beauties of 
Italy by the Corniche road. Ordinary 
nature is like actual life—utilitarian, 
not transcendental. It condescends, 
in fertile plains and valleys, to be 
humble, domestic, and useful, where, 
blessing and blest, it vegetates in a 
placid, uneventful enjoyment. But, 
on the other hand, there are excep- 
tional spots on the earth’s surface, 
which, like the unrest of genius, leave 
the dead level of existence—scorn to 
minister, at least directly, to the 
bodily agricultural wants of man— 
and, as genius and works of genius, 
stand apart and aloft, nature becom- 
ing the architect, the artist, and the 
poet, inscribing dramas, painting pic- 
tures, or building temples for our 
worship. Thus, as we have said, 
the Alps rise as works of genius, the 
creating hand giving free fling to 
executive power, nature constituting 
herself a kind of art-language for the 
expression of a grand idea. Hence 
we have ventured to place, as corre- 
lative to Alpine power in nature, the 
power of genius. Genius may be 
said to represent the divinely insti- 
tuted laws and powers of the uni- 
verse. It is the interpreter of those 
laws, connecting, for example, by the 
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link of its own kindred thought, the 
apple in its fall with the planet in its 
sphere. It enters nature’s theatre of 
action or laboratory of operations, 
interrogates her doings, is received 
into her secret confidence; and thus, 
bringing into confederation the power 
of nature and the power of genius, 
man makes himself a second time 
lord of the creation. 

It is the reason or understanding 
which thus asserts its genius in the 
discoveries and conquests of science. 
The creative power of imagination 
is, however, the mental phenomenon 
of which we now desire to speak. 
The Alps, we have said, are works of 
genius; we would now add, they are 
specially the offspring of imaginative 
genius, flights of the imagination. 
They represent, through that lan- 
guage of symbolism by which God 
in nature speaks to man, those ori- 
ginating, creative principles and 
powers in the human mind, which, 
out of the simplest elementary 
forms of thought, construct, a vi- 
sionary airy fabric. Genius, we 
have said, within the ‘microcosm of 
its own existence, represents and con- 
tains the laws and powers of out- 
ward nature; and yet, though spe- 
cially law-ordained, it oftentimes irre- 
sistibly breaks loose, seems to defy 
and violate all law, to do things un- 
heard of and unattempted, and thus 
excites astonishment, and at times 
fills with dismay. And herein is it 
the counterpart of the tumultuous 
power of Alpine scenery. But though 
genius, in its occasional workings 
and manifestations, is ungovernable, 
and in some sense lawless, yet can 
it scarcely wholly lose the impress 
of its origin, or forget the conditions 
and duties of its existence. When 
rightly ordered, while still it owes 
allegiance to the originating source 
in which it springs, emphatically may 
it be taken as the finite representa- 
tive of an infinite personal power. 
We have seen that Alpine forces are 
specially typical of God’s omnipo- 
tence; and in like maner, the power 
of well-ordered genius, rising like 
Alps out of the lower level of hu- 
manity, does by its magnitude, the 
grandeur of its thoughts and work- 
ings, the greatness of its discoveries, 
and by the latent powers which it 
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calls forth to fulfil its purposes, seem 
to be more than human, and to be- 
come, if we may be allowed the bold- 
ness, a delegated agency of God’s 
omnipotence. 

This power to create, this capacity 
to wield thought with energy, is 
specially manifest in Dante. L’Jn- 
Jerno is a territory of Alpine thought- 
scenery, in the depths, and round 
about the heights of which beat and 
lash the passions of inextinguishable 
fires. As examples, perhaps not the 
best which might be cited, turn to 
the third canto; in Cary’s transla- 
tion, it reads as follows :— 


“Here sighs with lamentations and lond 
moans, 

Resounded through the air, pierced by no 
star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcrie: of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

\, ith hands together smote that swell'd the 


sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Round through the air with solid darkness 


stain’d, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.”— 





(Lines 21-80.) 
ws ‘Woe to youwicked spirits! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 


To take you to the other shore across, 
Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 
In fierce heat and in ice.”—(Lines 78-88.) 


Lastly, as a further example of this 
tempestuous strain, take the follow- 
ing :— 


“ Another way 
My sage-guide leads me, from that air serene, 
Into a climate ever vex'd with storms: 
And toa part I come where no light shines.”— 
(Canto iv., lines 145-149.) 


Throughout Dante’s poem the 
thoughts are all of the giant grandeur 
of mountain-masses, the torments of 
the intensity of the fierce fiendlike 
forces which have convulsed earth’s 
tumultuous surface. The violence of 
passion, the darkness of despair, the 
stormlike tumult of rebel demons, 
are by Dante thrown together with a 
grandeur, an anarchy, yet an anarchy 
reduced to obedience, which give to 
his words and thoughts the intensity, 
the scale, the sublimity of Alpine 
scenery. In reading such poems, 
in walking through such mountain- 


lands, there is a sense of an omnipotent 
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power, which sports at will with 
rocks, hills, thoughts, and fiery words. 
And yet the mountains in such terri- 
tories, like the words in these writings, 
are but the language of a greater 
power lying behind the visible scene 
of action—a power which still holds 
back—which, though boundless, con- 
tents itself within the limits of a finite 
moderation. In such written works, 
in such scenery, the grand does not 
distend itself to the grandiloquent— 
nature does not strut in self-conscious 
importance across the stage; neither 
do the written thoughts swell into 
bombast, or sound the trumpet of 
sonorous words to herald their ap- 
proach. There resides beneath the 
surface of action so much of reserved, 
unmanifested power, that the uprais- 
ing of a mountain or the writing of 
a poem is not a thing claiming special 
wonder. There is something that 
would seem to say we can do greater 
things than these. Power in nature 
and, genius in man take by surprise— 
in some measure defy calculation: 
seldom is it possible to say what may 
be done next. A mountain was 
thrown up to-day—a lake may be 
hollowed out to-morrow ; a poem was 
written last night—a battle was 
fought this morning; and what may 
happen next, who shall predict? 
Genius always contains within itself 
the promise of still greater things to 
come ;—seldom expends itself at an 
effort; like nature herself, it seeins to 
have the burden of more than can 
well be uttered ;—throws out random 
hints roughly and breadly ;—sketches 
in a subject;—makes a picture by 
casting about mountains, hewing out 
valleys, blowing over the sky a 
-easua! storm, and throwing across the 
foreground some bold erratic masses ; 
—and thus, by a few dashes of the 
pencil, or efficient strokes of the 
-chisel, it knows how to give an off- 
hand expression to some master- 
thought. Such works of nature or of 
man, however great, generally leave 
the sense of mightier thoughts yet to 
be worked out—intents which the 
pressure of the times frustrated. 
Thus Dante found :— 


~* Of all to at full were vain attempt ; 
For my wide theme so that ofttimes 
My words fall short of what ced.” 
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Dante knew the power which lies 
in concentration; and herein like 
wise the character of his genius, 
and indeed, of all genius whose 
element is strength, becomes typical 
of Alpine nature. No space is 
thrown away to small thoughts or 
trivial deeds; mankind lost, or a 
world redeemed; souls to be rescued 
by angels, or by demons secured for 
torture—torments too terrible for 
words ; the mighty of the earth, the 
renowned in history, doomed to waste 
in penal fires; these are the weighty 
topics crowded together with all pos- 
sible power of concentration. So it 
is with Alpine nature; no space is 
lost upon the canvass of the sky; 
the greatest thoughts are concen- 
trated into the smallest possible com- 
pass. Mountain piled above and be- 
yond mountain, leads into elemental 
space; a tragedy is enacting in the 
sky; the lake beneath, crowded by 
reflection or agitated by a storm, 
becomes itself the sphere of action; 
while across the immediate fore 
ground are scattered in vast boulders 
the wrecks of a land or an ice storm. 
Within the circuit of vision is con- 
centrated an epitome of earth, and 
into the present hour is summed up 
the history of the world’s revolutions. 
Nature in other portions of her do- 
main is often diffuse and over-wordy ; 
seems to repeat herself in a few 
small thoughts spread over a broad 
monotonous surface. And in like 
manner the gentle stream of poetry, 
often in diffuse, feeble lassitude, mean- 
ders and murmurs over many a long 
uneventful mile, whispering to the 
pebbles in its shallow bed, chatting 
elegant nothings with the swallow 
which glides over its surface, or dally- 
ing with the daisies and buttercups 
which gem its margin. Such poetry 
and such nature may innocently min- 
ister to man’s enjoyment, but they 
have little in common with the power 
of Dante or with the genius of the 
Alps. Concentration, as in the fol- 
lowing passage, and not elegant dif- 
fusion, is in each their prevailing 
element; and it is this concentra- 
tion which chiefly constitutes their 
force :— 


“Where light was silent all. Bellowing there 
groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 
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By warring winds. The stormy blast of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on, 

Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore 
annoy.”—(Canto v., line 29.) 


Having thus asserted for genius its 
power, and shown in some measure 
its relation to nature-power, we shall 
now attempt to throw these two 
forces together, making a third power 
—the power of art. We have spoken 
of the conquests of science through 
the understanding; we shall now 
treat of the possible victory of 
art through creative imagination. 
“ Poetry,” says Wordsworth—and we 
shall venture to include within the 
term the arts in general—* poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge ; it is the impassioned ex- 
pression which is in the countenance 
of all science.” ‘Every great poet,” 
he likewise maintains, and therefore 
we would say, every great poet-art- 
ist, “in the highest exercise of his 
genius,” “ has to call forth and to com- 
municate power.” Now, art in our 
day, we cannot but think, is content 
to be passive rather than powerful; 
it wants the glow of imagination, the 
energy of passion; it deals with the 
dry facts of the perceptions; it maps 
out observations, instead of striking 
at and giving earnest expression to 
the strongest and highest faculties of 
our nature. It is this we mean 
when we say that art to be great 
must constitute herself a power. 
She must not be mere nature-power, 
otherwise she would be nature and 
not art. She is something more than 
power of genius, which in its own self 
is not an object of the senses. She 
must be nature-power moulded by 
art-power; nature sublimated froin 
all utilitarian bodily uses; nature in- 
fused with the emotions, passions, 
soul of human greatness; and thus 
will arise a joint product, in which 
the inanimate world shall become the 
tabernacle for the artist thought ; 
while, on the other hand, the imma- 
terial invisible idea and impulse of 
genius shall have sought out and 
fashioned for itself a body which may 
become the eloquent language of art- 
expression. Thus art shall combine 
the best, the greatest, and most pow- 
erful in nature, added to the best, the 
greatest, and most powerful in man; 
and hence, as we have said, shall 
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arise a third greatness, the power of 
art. Works thus wrought, whether 
poems in words, or pictures in forms, 
“are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them, 
to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do pre- 
serve as in a vial the purest efficac 
and extraction of that living intel- 
lect that bred them.” Books have 
always been deemed a power; the 
press is termed a fourth estate; and 
yet art, pictorial or plastic, com- 
paratively powerless, is now little 
more than a passive pleasurable pas- 
time. Milton, in the well-known 
passage above quoted, and in that 
which follows, terms a good book 
“a progeny of life,” “ God’s image,” 
“the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit ;” and we know of no reason why 
art in our day should not be alike 
vital and potent, did it but speak 
with the same purpose, thought, and 
intensity. In he following extract, 
for example, from Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica, why should we not substitute 
“ picture” for the word “ book?” 


“ And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book [picture]: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image; but he who destroys a 
good book [picture], kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book [picture] is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life. ...... 

“ We should ary, therefore, what 

ersecution we ra@se against the living 
ean of public men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books [pictures]; since we 
see a kind of homicide may be thus com- 
mitted, sometimes a martyrdom; and if 
it extend to a whole impression {gallery}, 
a kind of massacre, whereof the execu- 
tion ends not in the slaying of an ele- 
mental life, but strikes at the ethereal and 
fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; 
slays an immortality rather than a 
life.” 

The forces which at this moment 
are agitating the world are more than 
ever mighty, while the force of modern 
art is lessened. The steam-engine, 
the telegraph, and the power-loom 
are giants, while the picture is but 


the giant’s plaything. © power of 


~ 
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the age is in the conquest of thought, 
the creative thought of genius call- 
ing out the latent powers of nature. 
When, then, art-genius shall in like 
manner call forth the latent art- 
powers of nature, a picture may be- 
come, within its special sphere, as 
operative as the power-loom. But, 
to exert a potent influence, it must 
be the manifestation of a potent 
thought. When art was, indeed, a 
felt agency, it made itself a sharer in 
man’s hopes, fears, and destinies; it 
taught of man fallen, of a world 
redeemed, of a Saviour crucified and 
risen, of heaven itself, and the 
hierarchy of saints and angels. 
These days and subjects have now, 
perhaps, for ever passed by, and art 
has yet to find in some measure a 
compensating sphere. That it can 
ever again become a direct agency in, 
not to say object of, worship, may 
be doubted. Having thus by the cur- 
rent of events, at least for a time, 
been diverted in some measure from 
the religious destinies of man, it may 
perchance find some compensation 
among the aspects and agencies of 
nature—that nature in which the 
drama of mankind has been enacted. 


Leaving the religion of revelation to. 


the language and poetry of words, it 
may magnify and extol that theo- 
logy of nature which in lakes, moun- 
tains, sky, proclaims a present Deity. 
But in order that art may regain that 
power in the territory of nature 
which she has lost in the province of 
man, she must search out and seize 
upon great thoughifaspects, powers. 
She must not be the Carlo Dolce, 
mawkish and sentimental, but the 
Michael Angelo of landscape-art, 
with “sublimity of conception, 
grandeur of form, and breadth of 
manner.” She must not be content 
with the “cottage near a wood” 
range of subject, but rise to the re- 
presentation of, as it were, the “ last 
judgment” of nature enacted amid 
the tumult of mountains and the 
war of elements, illumined by light 
which might herald a revelation, or 
shadowed in darkness as the sign of 
God’s displeasure. 

The present prevailing study, 
knowledge, and consequent love of 
nature, and even in some measure 
the science of nature, have led to a 
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landscape-art which, at least for 
fidelity, has never in the world’s his- 
tory been surpassed—nay, not ap- 
proached. This is saying much; so 
much, indeed, that we wish we could 
say more: we wish we could assert 
that landscape-art has been as stu- 
dious to embrace great truths as 
undoubtedly it has been sedulous 
and successful in handling little 
ones. The present tendency of art 
is to the minute; and however 
excellent in the fidelity of detail, it 
is wanting in a general result pro- 
portionately great; it fails of being 
the building up of atomic matter or 
thought into the vast, the grand, or the 
Alpine. It is microscopic, rather 
than telescopic; it gives you a fore- 
ground stone over which your feet 
may stumble—a flower which you may 
pick and botanise, rather than a vision 
of the imagination rising in the dis- 
tance. It is, at present at least, in 
the first and lowest stage of the 
Baconic method, humbly collecting 
materials, carefully copying details 
of earth and rocks, without caring to 
inquire to what great truth or sys- 
tem all this laboured industry may 
conspire. Now, we would not wish 
to speak harshly of what has been 
most certainly well done in its way; 
but it is needful that the public should 
not forget that this detail is good only 
as a transition to something greater; 
that, in fact, when we have spoken 
of art-power, we have referred to that 
opposite system in which detail be- 
comes merged in the grandeur of the 
general conception. We have seen 
pictures of Rome in which you might 
count every chimney and roof-tile in 
the city ; certainly remarkable as evi- 
dence of industry, or as records of 
topography, and even of art-merit 
not destitute; but assuredly, a few 
lines from Childe Harold, or even 
from Rogers’s Jtaly, contain more 
essential thought and poetry than 
acres of such laboured canvass. The 
palace of the Cesars, and the pile of 
the Coliseum become, under such 
treatment, subordinate to the court- 
yard of a foreground hovel. Such art, 
even in its very success, is a mistake, 
and originates in a condition of mind 
which, failing comprehensively to ex- 
pand with the greatness of the scene, 
narrows and sinks—we will not say 
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into humility, but into absolute puer- 
ility. It takes its rise in that state 
of mental littleness which, failing to 
kindle into fire by contact with the 
goul-stirring, degenerates into the 
small just in proportion as the oc- 
casion is great—would gather a daisy 
on the Splugen, and pick up and 
pocket a pebble in the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. Of the poetry and art of 
the little, and, in some sense, of the 
mean, we have had enough. OCole- 
ridge led the way when he wrote a 
poem to “ An Ass;” and poets and 
artists have since willingly incurred 
the danger of being themselves iden- 
tified with their subject, rather than 
fall into the possible imputation of 
grandiloquence by the selection of 
topics in themselyes poetical and 
vast. . 

The problem we would now put to 
artists for solution is, how they may 
best convert an art, which at present 
does little more than passively please, 
into a power positive and active, 
which shall take an equal. position 
with those other agencies that mould 
and civilise our age. We are per- 
suaded they will find that it is not 
by painting “little sweet bits,” with 
laborious docile painstaking, but by 
giving free fling to the force of their 
own genius, and thus using and 
transmuting to the service of art that 
grandeur which we have ventured to 
term nature’s genius. Their works 
will be great in proportion to the 
thoughts they express—in proportion 
as they are the outspoken expression 
of a state of poetic rapture and men- 
tal exaltation. Landscape-art, like 
much of the music of the day, has 
become too manual, not sufficiently 
mental. Landscape-art is a cold por- 
traiture of nature, in which the arti- 
culation of bones, the hard lineaments 
of features, are marked with Denner- 
like detail; while in this laboured, 
passionless transcript are almost 
necessarily lost the thought, purpose, 
and vital powers which give to the 
landscape its mental expression. An 
impulsive enthusiasm, an impetuosity 
of hand, are needed fully to feel and 
rightly to render the eloquent out- 
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burst of nature’s forces. Somewhat 
of the Michael Angelo rough, vigor- 
ous hewing of the marble—sketching 
in a giant thought with a few giant 
strokes—is fitted for the rude massive 
rocks which nature piles together, to 
express her master-powers of thought 
and action. Something of the beld 
daring of Salvator, savage and bandit, 
is suited to express that rugged wild- 
ness and hardihood of independence, 
in which rocks and mountains seem 
to rise to heaven, less in worship and 
thanksgiving than in open and loud 
revolt. Somewhat of the off-hand 
scene painting of Tintoretto is needed 
to sketch in with rapid effect the 
free fling and power of nature’s crea- 
tion, as thrown into existence by an 
almighty impulse, and thus to put on 
canvass the tempest as it passes, an 
avalanche as it falls. It was in some 
measure after this mode that The 
Sketcher worked—rapid, bold, effect- 
ive—seizing on the essential and mas- 
ter-thought by mental generalisation ; 
and then, with ready, certain hand, 
expressing that thought with power 
and poetry. At the commencement 
of the sixth chapter he says, “‘ when- 
ever divine poetry walks abroad,” 
“‘ vou may attend her steps in sunshine 
or in shade;” then 

“Boldly dip your pencil in the great 
colourjars wherefrom Nature makes 
storms and tempests, but be sure to have 
another ready to dip into the sunshine, 
that you may have a charm to quell the 
fury of the storm-demon that would 
otherwise hurricanise over the world 
like a true revolutionist, uptearing all 
things. Nay, perehance, she may take 
you a higher flight still—far above, and 
purify your faculties to behold a new 
heaven and anew earth; that your en- 
larged ideas in visible things of this 
world, as in a magic mirror, may see the 
now invisible wonders of the Creator's 
hand, shining in a glory and magnificence 
of which all the excellence and beauty 
of this earth shall appear but a faint re- 
flection. The air you then breathe will 
be life, and you may be gifted with im- 
mortal fame, and spurn ‘the blind fury’ 
that comes ‘ with abhorred shears,’ 

* And slits the thin-spun life.’ "* 


We have endeavoured to show 





* The Sketcher. By the Rev. Joun Eactes. P. 64. Perhaps we may be per- 
mitted to state, that the sketches and paintings of Mr. Eagles, though necessarily 


known little beyond the circle of family and friends, were striking exemplifications 
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that power is the chief essence of the 
sublime in nature; that power of 
genius is the correlative element in 
man; and it would seem to follow, by 
necessary inference, that power, men- 
tal and manual, is equally essential 
to the grand: and great in art. Na- 
ture, we have said, attains to power 
by concentration. We have seen 
that in Alpine scenery no space is 
lost ; trifles and irrelevant accidents 
and incidents are merged into a 
grand united result, in which a cen- 
tral form or dominant thought is 
the concentrated focus of converging 
forces. We have shown in like man- 
ner that the power of genius is 
manifested in concentration. Men of 
power are seldom wordy or diffuse; 
they indulge not in the decorative 
trappings of rhetoric, but, by a few 
bold master-strokes, give determined 
expression to the essential and cen- 
tral idea to which all minor thoughts 
are subordinate. We have seen in 
Dante ‘that grandeur is_ secured 
through concentrated energy; and so 
likewise in the following passage, 
from the Paradise Lost, we find that 
the genius of Milton intuitively at- 
tained a like force by crowding inuch 
into little compass :— 


“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.” 


The thoughts, nay, even the words, 
are here thrown together with moun- 
tain tumult. Music put to such 
lines might be played as the accom- 
paniment to the sunrise in the valley 
of Chamouni—to the echo of the 
avalanche, or to a storm on the Jura. 
There are words and sentences which 
lie close upon actions which come the 
moment before, or follow forthwith 
after, some great event. Such were 
the concise, energetic speeches of 
Napoleon: ‘Remember that from 
the summits of those pyramids forty 
centuries contemplate your actions,” 
are words to incite to heroism. In 
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like manner the speeches of Orom- 
well came close upon action. Thus 
we read in Hume, “stamping with 
his foot, which was a signal for 
the soldiers to enter, ‘For shame, 
said he to the Parliament, ‘ get you 
gone; give place to honester men— 
to those who will more faithfully 
discharge their trust. You are no 
longer a Parliament. I tell you, you 
are no longer a Parliament.’ Having 
commanded the soldiers to clear the 
hall, he himself went out last, and 
ordering the doors to be locked, de- 
parted to his lodgings in Whitehall.” 
Thus, likewise, the language of the 
Alps is as the words which precede 
and follow after vast deeds; there is 
in it a thundering power of thought, 
an energy of will, a concentration of 
action into form, the intense expres- 
sion of strong resolve. Now art, to 
be equal to such occcasions and to- 
pics, must, like a Napoleon’s speech 
preceding battle—like a command of 
Cromwell—like a passage from Milton 
or Dante—be concise, concentrated, 
and energetic. The sparkling decor- 
ative execution of the Jutsum land- 
scape school, brilliant though it be, 
will not du here; the pretty play- 
ful conecits which small thoughts 
sportively put on, become but elegant 
trifling when transferred to the treat- 
ment of the grand in thought and the 
vast in nature. Ooncentration and 
centralisation of idea, of vision, and 
of execution, is a paramount law of 
thé human mind, and consequently of 
art. It is not given to man at once 
to mark the sparrow’s fall, and to 
follow a planet’s flight. In propor- 
tion as a thought or object is vast, 
does it become the centre to the 
mind—the focus of the eye; all that 
is minor is thrown into subordina- 
tion, and serves but to enhance the 
Alpine dimensions of the idea or 
form which for the moment asserts 
supreme dominion. No tapestry of 
flowers, no highly wrought carpet- 
ing, laid down in the vestibule of 
nature’s palaces, should be permitted 
to distract the eye, or arrest its pass- 
age across the foreground to those 





of that power of which we are now speaking. In grandeur of subject they were 
true to the power of nature; in treatment they manifested the power of genius, 
and thus in themselves they were that joint product of nature and mind which 


constitutes, as we have said, the power and poetry of art. 
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summits where the little and minute 
are lost in immensity, where the 
actualities of the foreground present 
merge in the grand ideality of distant 
mountains stretching like futurity 
into space. If the picture be one of 
flowers, and nothing more, let every 
leaf, by all means, be exalted, magni- 
fied, beautified ; make them the fair 
genius of an enchanted spot to allure 
by the spell of beauty; but if your 
subject be an Alpine range, then let 
the foreground flower be but the em- 
blem of frailty, timidity, weakness, 
transitoriness, nothingness, as the 
grass which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, when 
contrasted with the eternity, the 
immensity, where Deity, speaking 
out, has given the scale of His 
being, the sphere of His duration. 
Let the artist seize upon the great 
thought, and, like Napoleon or Crom- 
well, express it—nay, like them enact 
it. There is a childlike trifling in 
the corners of pictures—a crowding 
in, a scattering—not a concentrating 
of detail—detail which is not thought, 
which in no degree enhances the 
power of the central thought, which 
merely covers space as some speeches 
are made to occupy time. Such tri- 
vialities are nothing better than that 
gossip of biography which would 
prattle of the great man’s slippers, 
and measure the dimensions of his 
walking-stick. Such literary peddlers 
of small wares, such artistic mosaic 
workers of weeds and flowers, have 
their appointed functions; but as- 
suredly, in art at least, we have had 
of this curious laborious workman- 
ship quite enough. It is an old 
triek, and met with the success and 
reward it so well deserved, when the 
birds flew down to eat of the grapes 
in the picture of Zeuxis, 

In the present day it seems to be 
forgotten that imagination is essen- 
tially the art-faculty; a faculty insa- 
tiable in its thirst, in flight untiring, 
which, even amid Alps, still soars, 
still demands something more vast 
and grand. Imagination creates that 
for which the mind hopes, and 
peoples the future of its longings 
with visions, of which the earth 
gives only the symbols. The Alps 
themselves are but the portals by 
which she enters on the mansions of 
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infinity, and the snow-white pinnacles 
the minarets which rise from out the 
celestial city. Even when at times, 
intently gazing on mountain summits, 
the eye becomes clouded by a daz- 
zling dimness, blinded by excess of 
light, fainting through the stress of 
effort, the mind oft then turns: in- 
ward, and on the retina of the ima- 
gination paints pictures which stand 
in future years as realisations of the 
soul’s hopes, fears, faith. To minds 
of noble tending, it is not, even amid 
Swiss mountains, so much what the 
eye sees as what the imagination 
creates, which fills with satisfying 
rapture. It is in the vision of the 
imagination, rather than in the tran- 
script of the memory, that the mind 
most delights. Snowy heights, vast 
distances, bold massive rocks, will 
henceforth constitute the back- 
ground, the foreground, and the vast 
theatre in which the imagination 
shall enact her tragedies, and create 
afresh earth and a new heaven. The 
credibility of miracles could never, 
we would chgritably suppose, have 
been called in y seer in the presence 
of what is in itself so miraculous. 
Revelation may demand what it will 
—mysteries in faith, miracles in fact, 
and the mind willingly receives them 
all; because nature herself does not 
here leave off where revelation begins, 
but carries herself onwards into the 
supernatural, leading the imagination 
to truths lying beyond the ken of the 
understanding. 

We have said that present art 
seems to forget the province of the 
imagination, and strives for no higher 
victory than the manual transcript 
of the perceptions. Now, were Alpine 
summits the prevailing objects of art- 
vision, we should rest, if not wholly 
satisfied, atleast better contented ; 
but when it becomes more than pro- 
bable that the imagination will be 
called upon to halt and stumble 
among foreground brambles and dis- 
ordered rubbish—and when, in scenes 
of domestic industry and happiness, 
the eye may be specially directed to 
such symbols as a kitchen mop or a 
scullery bucket, then we do venture 
to ask of the artist, “where was your 
soul while you thus laboured?” and 
to demand of the spectator, “whether, 
on his part, he can rest satisfied with 
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works, which, to amuse a prying curi- 
osity, defraud the rights and wants 
of better faculties?” It is boasted 
that our English art is full of pro- 
mise. It is certain that it has reach- 
ed a crisis, but whether that crisis 
will terminate in fatal malady, or 
lead to renovated health and resusci- 
tated powers, will depend on the turn 
which the prevailing symptoms shall 
take. If the artist should prove him- 
self able to build up, as does nature 
herself, the accumulated details and 
atoms into grand general results, into 
resultant truths which shall be great 
in proportion as they are the accumu- 
lated product of study ; if his present 
art-perceptions be but the avenues 
leading to the vision vistas of the 
imagination—then assuredly the 
existing crisis is but the transition to 
power. We protest, however, against 
all that inordinate boasting, which 
would glory as if the great consum- 
mation were already attained. For 
ourselves, we do not believe that it 
is as yet even within reach; and that 
while the school of detail, of accident, 
character, and texture, may and does 
produce works which delight, and in 
some measure improve, yet that, 
in its whole tendings and purpose, 
this detailed mannerism is incompa- 
tible with that largeness of thought 
and boldness of handling, which 
arises from, and in turn communicates, 
ideas of power and grandeur. 

The old masters, whatever might 
be their other shortcomings, at least 
attained, in great degree, to this 
largeness and grandeur of purpose. 
Salvator might not know granite 
from limestone, yet, nevertheless, he 
certainly has successfully communi- 
cated to others the sense of the weight 
and vastness of rocks, the untamed 
wildness of nature unreclaimed. In 
those days it is manifest that art had 
not fallen under the influence of 
Comte’s Philosophie Positive, and just 
in proportion as science had not 
dared narrowly and accurately, by 
metes and bounds, to circumscribe the 
confines of art, was there still per- 
mitted within art’s territories a law- 
less impulse, a blind yet bold intui- 
tion, which cared not to give an ac- 
count of itself and its doings. Na- 
ture was, in those days, for the pur- 
poses of art, in some respects better 
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comprehended and treated by the un. 
tutored impulses, than now in our 
times, when much of her poetry may 
have fallen the victim to the clear, 
but cold, dry analysis of the scientific 
understanding. We do not cry down 
knowledge, especially when it be- 
comes wisdom; neither do we de- 
preciate science, especially when it 
rises from crude facts to laws; but we 
do object to that misapplication of 
cyclopedic knowledge, and of mere 
museum and cabinet compiled science, 
to the distinct. province of painting, 
whereby, as we have seen, a school 
of meaningless detail has risen, which 
robs art of its imagination, and there- 
by leaves her powerless. 

Our English school once contained 
the promise of greater things. The 
visions of Danby and Martin were 
epics, outbursts of enthusiasm, a grand 
intermingling of things seen and 
things imagined, wherein nature and 
revelation were brought together and 
fused in the fervor of art creation. 
There may be in these works some 
extravagance. Martin, we believe, 
boasted that he had put into a picture 
a building seven miles high; and his 
coloring, bad in itself, was certainly 
neither true to nature nor consonant 
with art-beauty or expression. The 
pictures of Danby may likewise, no 
doubt, be open to hostile criticism. 
But whatever exceptions may be 
taken, still the works of these men 
do serve, in some measure, to show 
what we mean by power inart. Take, 
for example, Martin’s Fall of Man— 
a dreamlike poem of the imagina- 
tion, wherein the realities of earthly 
beauty are brought, by the creative 
power of artistic composition, to make 
an Eden where God might reveal his 
glories on the distant mountain top, 
or talk, in the heat of the day, beneath 
the cool shadowy trees. The beau- 
ties of Italy, of the Bosphorus, of the 
Lebanon, and the land of God’s re- 
velations, are not unknown to us; 
yet nowhere can we recal a Godlike 
scene such as this. We look to this 
plate, now before us, as a concentra- 
tion and consummation of what we 
have seen; and now, in the tranquil- 
lity of distance, when memory lends 
food and fuel to the imagination, this 
engraving, wretched though it be in 
execution, communicates that power, 
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that sense and rapture of infinitude, 
which, after earth lies exhausted, are 
still left as a victory for art. ; 

Then, again, turn to an engraving 
of Danby’s Opening of the Sith Seal: 
—an earthquake rends the rocks and 
shakes the stars from heaven. Re- 
sistless power here breaks forth in 
judgment—the firmament melts with 
fervent heat—lightning takes the 
rocks for thunderbolts, accomplish- 
ing the prayer of the kings, of the 
great men, and of the bondsmen, 
who cry unto “the mountains and 
rocks, fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne,” “for the great day of his 
wrath is come.” Such a work will suf- 
ficiently serve to show what we mean 
by the natural leading up to the su- 
pernatural. It brings together, in 
their full intensity, the elements of 
earthly power, infuses them with the 
force of genius, and thus, by the con- 
centration of all power, mental, na- 
tural, and in some sense supernatural, 
a work is created, which becomes in 
great measure an art-realisation of 
the miraculous. 

Such works are great by the great- 
ness of their conception—by the gran- 
deur of their thoughts, forms, and 
treatment; and to secure this great- 
ness, the minute details of nature 
are little needed. The vastness of 
the scene, the terror of the theme 
and action, so completely fill the 
thoughts, that minor facts and inci- 
dents are not merely mentally sub- 
ordinate—they are, indeed, wholly un- 
heeded. Do the kings and bonds- 
men, who call in terror upon those 
falling rocks, mark or care whether 
they be of granite or of mountain 
limestone ? Minor detail in such 
scenes of tragedy is worse than use- 
less; it is indeed hostile to, if not 
wholly incompatible with, the power 
and intensity which, in works of 
this import, constitute the very 
essence of the sublime. Minor tri- 
vial accessories, unless they involve 
some deep meaning, and thus cease 
to be trivial, are only marked by the 
eye, remembered by the mind, when 
the thoughts are vacant of weightier 
matters. Do you think that the 
Virgin Mary noted the texture of the 
robes in which the angel Gabriel 
came to announce his message? In 
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like manner it was not till later and 
declining ee that art learnt that 
angels brought not their wings from 
heaven, but stole them from the sides 
of hawks ; thenceforth painters began 
to count feathers, and instead of pen- 
nons dipped in rainbow radiance, 
the mundane details of a vulture’s 
plumage were given as a substitute 
for forms and colours which the ima- 
gination had fitly chosen, because not 
belonging to earth. An angel of this 
nineteenth century would, doubtless, 
come clothed in Manchester cottons, 
or Lyons silks, and his mission 
be unheeded, and his heaven-abode 
forgotten, in our admiration of the 
material, texture, and quality of his 
attire. 

We have discoursed thus much of 
power in many of its aspects, because, 
in an age eminently powerful, art, as 
we have said, is comparatively weak. 
We know, however, no reason why 
she should not regain in new direc- 
tions that influence which since the 
Middle Ages she has lost. Nature, 
we have seen, contains within her 
realms, manifestations of power which 
art has yet to appropriate and make 
her own. Nature has thoughts of 
grandeur, waiting only for commen- 
surate genius to mould. It is the 
power of thought in man that can 
alone enable art efficiently to work 
out and manifest the latent yet vital 
and soul-like powers in nature. We 
would venture, then, to say to the 
artist—wait and labour till you 
have found and framed a thought 
sufficiently great to be worthy of 
expression. A noble office devolves 
upon you; it is required that you 
shall teach, elevate, and advance 
your age; but before you can wield a 
power thus to move, you must by the 
like power be moved yourself, Men 
in sufficient numbers will always ‘be 
found to perform the subordinate 
work their generation may require; 
but you, feeling within yourself the 
promise of greatness, arrest the too 
easy descent into those minor 
about which the multitude is ever 
busied; stifle in their first rise the 
trivialities of purposeless detail ; and, 
instead rape Meee ag — 
master and moving thoughts. 
out such thoughts in naturewatch 
for their rising in your own mind— 
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studiously gather together all the 
forms and phases of beauty and of 
grandeur which the life of man and 
the ways of nature present for your 
using; and thus having made your 
own life a poem, your own mind 
a temple whereunto all high and 
beauteous thoughts are flocking, then, 
in the fulness and overflow of your 
heart, také canvass, and, in the lan- 
guage of forms, light, shade, and 
colour, express thoughts worthy of a 
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great mind discoursing with a 

intent. Your works will then move 
mankind by the power of thought 
they thus contain. To apply once 
more the words of Milton to our 
subject, there will be found “a pro- 
geny of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they 
are; nay, they will preserve, as in a 
vial, the purest efficacy and extraction 
> that living intellect that bred 

em.’ 





THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 


BOOK IlIl.—PART X. 


OHAPTER VIII.—~THE NEW HEIR. 


Tury had heard from Charlie, who 
had already set out upon his jour- 
ney; they had heard from Louis, 
whom Mr. Foggo desired to take into 
his office in Charlie’s place in the 
mean time; they had heard again 
and again from Miss Anastasia’s 
solicitor, touching their threatened 
property; and to this whole family 
of women everything around seemed 
going on with a singular speed and 
bustle; while they, unwillingly de- 
tained among the waning September 
trees, were, by themselves, so lonely 
and so still. The only one among 
them who was not eager to go home 
was Agnes. Bellevue and Islington, 
though they were kindly enough in 
their way, were not meet nurses for 
a poetic child ;—this time of moun- 
tainous clouds, of wistful winds, of 
falling leaves, was like a new life to 

es. She came out to stand in 
the edge of the wood alone, to do 
nothing but listen to the sweep 
of ‘the wild minstrel in those thin- 
ning trees, or look upon the big 
masses of cloud breaking up into 
vast shapes of windy gloom over the 
ma WA gi hang ese ig rte 

river. The great space before 
and around—the great amphitheatre 
at her feet-—the breeze that came in 
hher face fresh and chill, and touched 
with rain—the miracles. of tiny moss 
and herbage lying’ low beneath 
-those fallen leaves—the pale autumn 
sky, so dark and stormy—the au- 
tamn winds, which wailed o’ nights 





~—the picturesque and many-featured 
change which stole over everything, 
—carried a new and strange delight 
to the mind of Agnes. She alone 
eared to wander by herself through 
the wood, with its crushed ferns, 
its piled faggots of firewood, ‘its 
yellow leaves, which every breéze 
stripped down. She was busy with 
the new book, too, which was very 
like to be wanted before it came; 
for all these expenses, and the 
license which their supposed wealth 
had given them, had already very 
much reduced the little store of five- 
pound notes, kept for safety in Papa’s 
desk. 

One afternoon during this time of 
suspense and uncertainty, the Rector 
repeated his call at the Lodge. The 
Rector had never forgiven Agnes 
that unfortunate revelation of her 
authorship; yet he had looked to 
her notwithstanding through those 
strange sermons of his, with a con- 
stantly-increasing appeal to her at- 
tention. She was almost disposed 
to fancy sometimes that he made 
special fiery defences of himself and 
his sentiments, which seemed ad- 
dressed to her only; and Agnes 
fled from the idea with distress and 
embarrassment, thinking it a vanity 
of herown. On this day, however, 
the Rector was a different man—the 
cloud was off his brow—the appa- 
rent restraint, uneasy and gallin 
under which he‘had seemed to ho 
himself, was removed; a flash of 
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aroused spirit was in his eye—his 
very step was eager, and sounded 
with a bolder ring upon the gravel 
of the garden path—there was no 
longer the parochial bow, the clergy- 
manly address, or the restless con- 
sciousness of something unreal in 
both, which once characterised him ; 
he entered among, them almost 
abruptly, and did not. say a word 
of his parishioners, but instead, ask- 
ed for Louis—told Rachel his sister 
wished to see her—and, glanting with 
unconcealed dislike at poor Agnes’s 
blotting-book, wished to know if Miss 
Atheling was writing now. 

“ Mr. Rivers does not think it right, 
mamma,” said Agnes. She blushed 
a little under her consciousness of his 
look of displeasure, but. smiled also 
with a kind of challenge as she met 
his eye. 

“No,” said the young clergyman 
abruptly; “ I admire, above all 
things, understanding and _intelli- 
gence. I can suppose no appre- 
ciation so quick and entire as a 
woman’s ; but she fails of her natu- 
ral standing to me, when I come 
to hear of her, productions, and am 
constituted a critic—that is a false 
relationship between a woman and 
@ man,” 

And Mr. Rivers looked at Agnes 
with an answering flash of pique 
and offenee, which was as much as 
to say, ‘‘I am very much annoyed ; 
I had thought of very different re- 
lationships ; and it is all owing to 
you.” 

“Many very good critics,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, piqued in her turn—“ a 
great many people, I assure you, who 
know about such things, have been 
very much pleased with Agnes’s 
book.” 

The Rector made. no answer—did 
not even-make a pause—but as if, all 
this was merely irrelevant and an 
interruption to his real business, said 
rapidly, yet witheome solemnity, and 
without a word of preface, “ Lord 
Winterbourne’s son is dead,” 

“ Who?” said Agnes, whom, un- 
consciously, he was addressing—and 
they all tarned to him witha little 
anxiety. Rachel became very pale, 
and even Marian, who was not think- 
ing at. all of what. Mr. Rivers; said, 
drew a little. nearer the table, and 
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grave, as the others did. They.h 
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looked up at..him wistfully, with her 
beauti es. 
“ Lord 


interbourne’s son, George 
Rivers, the heir of the family—he 
who has been abroed so long; a 
young m ear, whom every one 
ae said the Rector, bending 
down his head, as if he exacted fr 
himself a certain sadness, and did 
indeed endeayour to see how sad it 
wae he ager : 

rs,.Atheling rose, tly moved. 
“Oh, Mr. Rivers did you say his 
son? his only son? a young man? 
Oh, I pray God have pity upon him! 
It will kill him ;—it will be more than 
he can bear!” 

The Rector looked up at the grief 
in the good mother’s face, with a look 
and gesture of surprise. “I never 
heard any one give Lord Winter- 
bourne credit for so much feeling,” 
he said, looking at her with some sus- 
picion ; “* and surely he has not shown 
much of it to you.” 

“Oh, feeling! don’t speak of feel- 
ing!” cried Mrs. Atheling. “It is 
not that I am thinking of, , You 
know a great many things, Mr, Rivers, 
but you never lost a child.” 

“No,” he said; and then, after a 
pause, he added, in a lower tone; “in 
the whole matter, certainly, I never 
before thought of Lord Winter- 
bourne.” 

And there was nobody nigh to 
point out to him what a world be- 
yond and above his philosophy was 
this simple woman’s burst.of nature. 
Yet in his own mind he caught a 
moment’s glimpse of it; for the in- 
stant he was abashed, and bent his 
lofty. head with inyoluntary a 
humiliation ; but, looking up, age .t 8 
own thought, ae eonnes in, 
of Agnes, and turn e 
her, as if it had, been as 


proof, .. ; ott 
“ Well!” he said, eri ee 


pale lll al 
6 im a 

66 did. oN say so,” ny 
simply ; but, she looked awed. 9 


re- 








personal interest at all in the, 
they thought, in an instant, 
vacant in their own 
and stood silent and sorrowfal,, 
ing at the great calamity, wh 
another house desolate. They, never 
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thought of Lord Winterbourne, who 
was their enemy; they only thought 
of a father who had lost his son. 

And Rachel, who remembered 
George Rivers, and thought in the 
tenderness of the moment that he had 
been rather kind to her, wept a few 
‘tears silently. 

, All these things disconcerted the 
Rector. He was impatient of excess 
of sympathy—ebullitions of feeling ; 
he was conscious of a restrained, yet 
intense spring of new hope and vigour 
in his own life. He had endeavoured 
conscientiously to regret his cousin ; 
but it was impossible to banish from 
his own mind the thought that he 
was free—that a new world opened to 
his ambition—that he was the heir! 

And he had come, unaware of his 
own motive, to share this overpower- 
ing and triumphant thought with 
Agnes Atheling, a girl who was no 
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mate for him, as inferior in fami} 
fortune and breeding as it was rr 
ble to imagine—and now stood abash- 
ed and reproved to see that all his 
simple auditors thought at once, not 
of him and his altered position, but 
of those grand and primitive realitiés 
—Death and Grief. He went away 
hastily and with impatience, dis- 
pleased with them and with himself 
—went away on a rapid walk for 
miles out of his way, striding along 
the quiet country roads as if for a 
race; and a race it was, with his own 
thoughts, which still were fastest, 
and not to be overtaken. He knew 
the truths of philosophy, the limited 
lines and parallels of human logic 
and reason; but he had not been 
trained among the great original 
truths of nature; he knew only what 
was true to the mind,—not what was 
true to the heart. 


CHAPTER IX.-—A VISIT. 


* Come down, Agnes, make haste; 
mamma wants you—and Miss Anas- 
tasia’s carriage is just driving up to 
the door.” 

So said Marian, coming languidly 
into their sleeping-room, and quite 
indifferent to Miss Anastasia. She 
was rather glad indeed to hasten 
Agnes away, to make an excuse for 
herself, and gain a half-hour of soli- 
tude to read over again Louis’s letter. 
It was worth while to get letters 
like those of Louis. arian sat 
down on one of Miss Bridget’s old- 
fashioned chairs, and leaned her 
beautiful head against its high un- 
yielding angular back. The cover on 
it was of an ancient blue-striped tabi- 
net, faded, yet still retaining some of 
its colour, which answered very well 
to. relieve those beautiful half-curled, 
fhalfbraided locks of Marian’s hair, 
ite sucha tendency to escape 
from all kinds of bondage. She lay 
there half reclining upon this stiff 
uneasy piece of furniture, not at all 
disturbed by its angularity, her pretty 
cheek flushing, her pretty lips trem- 
into half-conscious smiles, read- 
ng over again Louis’s letter, which 
she held after an embracing fashion in 
‘her hands. : 

And Rachel, with great diffidence, 







yet by the Rector’s invitation, had 
gone to visit Miss Rivers at the Old 
Wood House. When the other Miss 
Rivers, chief of the name, entered the 
little parlour of the Lodge, she found 
the mother and daughter, who were 
both acquainted with her secret, 
awaiting her very anxiously. She 
came in with a grave face and a 
deliberate step. She had not changed 
her dress in any particular, except 
the colour of her bonnet, which was 
black, and had some woful decora- 
tions of crape; but it was evident 
that she too had been greatly moved 
and impressed by her young cousin’s 
death. 

“ He is dead,” she said, almost 4s 
abruptly as the Rector, when she had 
taken her usual place. “ Yes, poor 
young George Rivers, who was the 

eir of the house—it was very well 
for him that he should die.” 

“Oh, Miss Rivers!” said Mrs. 
Atheliug, “I am very, very sorry for 
poor Lord Winterbourne.” 

“Are you?” said Miss Anastasia; 
— perhaps you are right,—he will 
feel this, I dare say, as much’ as 
he can feel anything—but I was sorry 
for the boy. Young people think it 
hard to die~fools!—they don’t know 
the blessing that’ lies in it. Living 
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long enough to come to the crown of 
outh, and dying in its blossom— 
that’s a lot fit for an angel. Agnes 
Atheling, never look through your 
tears at me.” 

But Agnes could not help looking 
at the old lady wistfully, with her 
young inquiring eyes. 

‘What does the Rector do here? 
—they tell me he comes often,” said 
Miss Rivers. “Do you know that 
now, so far as people understand, he 
comes to be heir of Winterbourne ?” 

“He came to tell us yesterday of 
the poor young gentleman’c death,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, “and I thought” 
he seemed a little excited. Agnes, I 
am sure you observed it as well as 
J,” 

“ No, mamma,” said Agnes, turning 
away hastily. She went to get some 
work, that no one might observe her 
own looks, with a sudden nervous 
tremor and impatience upon her. 
The Rector had been very kind to 
Louis, had done a brother’s part to 
him—far more than any one else in 
the world had ever done to this 
friendless youth—yet Louis’s friends 
were labouring with all their might, 
working in darkness like evil-doers, 
to undermine the supposed right of 
Lionel—that right which made his 
breast expand and his brow clear, 
and freed, him from an uncongenial 
fate. Agnes sat down trembling, 
with a sudden nervous access of 
vexation, disappointment, annoyance, 
which she could not explain. She 
had been accustomed for a long time 
now to follow him with interest and 
sympathy, and to read his thoughts 
in those wild public self-revelations 
of his, which no one penetrated but 
herself; but she felt actually guilty, 
a plotter, and concerned against him 
how. 

“T am sorry for Lionel,” said Miss 
Rivers, who had not lost a single 
fluctuation of colour on Agnes’s cheek, 
nor tremble of emotion in her hurried 
hands—“ but it would have been 
more grievous for poor George had 
he lived. There will be only disap- 
pointment—not disgrace—for any 
other heir,” 

She paused awhile, still watching 
Agnes, who bent over her, work, 
greatly disposed to ery, and in a very 
agitated condition of mind, Then 
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she said as suddenly as before, “I 
forget my proper errand—I ‘have 
come for the girls.” You are to 
up with me to the Priory. Go, val a 
haste—put on your bonnet—I never 
wait, even for young ladies; call 
sister, and make ready to go.” r 

Agnes rose, startled and unwilling, 
and cast an inquiring look at Mamina, 
Mrs. Atheling was startled too, but 
she was not insensible to the pride 
and glory of seeing her two daughters 
drive off to Abingford Priory in the 
well-known carriage of Miss Anas- 
tasia. “Since Miss Rivers is so good, 
make haste, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Atheling; and Agnes had no alter- 
native but to obey. 

When she was gone, Miss Rivers 
looked round the room inquisitively, 
Rachel was no great needlewoman, 
nor much instructed in ordinary 
feminine pursuits; there were no 
visible traces of the presence of a 
third young lady in the little dim 
parlour. ‘“ Where is the girl?” said 
Miss Anastasia, cautiously,—‘“I was 
told she was here.” 

“The Rector asked her to go and 
see his sister—she is at the Old Wood 
House,” said Mrs. Atheling. “I am 
very sorry that we never thought of 
you coming to-day.” 

“T might come any day,” said Miss 
Rivers, abruptly—“ but that is not 
the question—l prefer not to see her 
—she is a frightened little dove of a 
girl—she is not in my way. Is she 
good for anything?—you ought to 
know.” 

“She is a very sweet, amiable 
girl,” said Mrs, Atheling, warmly— 
“and she sings as I never heard any 
one sing, all my life.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Rivers, with a 
look of gratification, “it belongs to 
the family—music is a tradition 
among us—yes, yes! You remember 
my great-grandfather, the fourth lord 
—he was a great composer.” Miss An- 
astasia was perfectly destitute of the 
faculty, herself, and more, than half 
of the Riverses wanted that humblest 
of all musical qualifications, “an ear” 
—yet it was amusing to mark the 
eagerness of the old lady to find a 
family precedent for every quali 
known. as belonging to Louis or his 
sister. “TI recollect,” added “Miss 
Rivers, bending her. brows darkly, 
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“ they wanted to make a singer of her 
—the more disgrace the better—Oh, 
I understand their tactics! You are 
sorry for hin?—look at the devilish 
plans he made.” 

Mrs. Atheling shook her head, but 
did not reply; she only knew that 
she would have been sorry for the 
vilest criminal in the world, had he 
lost his only son. 

“T have heard from your boy,” 
said Miss Rivers. “He is gone now, 
I suppose. What does Will Atheling 
think of his son? If he does but as 
I expect he will, the boy’s fortune is 
made; he shall never repent that he 
did this service for me,” 

“ But it is a great undertaking,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. “Iknow Charlie 
will do his best—he is a very good 
boy, Miss Rivers; but he may not 
succeed after all.” 

“He will succeed,” said the old 
lady; “but even if he does not— 
which I cannot believe—so long as he 
does all he can, it will not alter me.” 
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The mother’s heart swelled high 
with gratification and pleasure; yet 
there was a drawback. All this, 
time—since the first day when she 
heard of it, before she made her dis- 
covery.—Miss Anastasia had never 
referred to the engagement between 
Louis and Marian. Did she desire 
to discourage it? Was she likely to 
perceive a difference in this respect 
between Louis nameless and without 
friends, and Louis the heir of Winter- 
bourne ? 
But Mrs. Atheling’s utmost pene- 
tration could not tell. Miss Rivers 
began to pull down the books to look 
at them, to strike her riding-whip on 
the floor, and call out good-humour- 
edly in her loud voice, which every 
one in the house could hear, that she 
was not to be kept waiting by a par- 
cel of girls. Finally the girls made 
their appearance in their best dress- 
es; their new patroness hurried them 
into her carriage, and drove instantly 
away. 


CHAPTER X.—-MARIAN ON TRIAL. 


Miss Anastasia “preferred not to 
see” Rachel—yet, with a wayward 
inclination still, was moved to drive 
by a circuitous road in front of the 
Old Wood House, where the girl was. 
The little vehicle went heavily along 
the grassy road, cutting the turf, but 
making little sound as it rolled past 
the windows of the invalid. There 
was the velvet lawn, the trim flower- 
pots, the tall autumnal flowers, the 
straight and well-kept garden-paths, 
lying vacant and shadowless beneath 
the sun—but there was nothing 
to be discovered under the closed 
blinds of this shut-up and secluded 
house. 

“Why do they keep their blinds 
down?” said Miss Anastasia; “ all 
the house surely is not one invalid’s 
room? Lucy was a little fool always, 
I do not believe there is anything 
the matter with her. She had what 


these soft creatures call a disappoint- 
ment in love—words have different 
meanings, child. And why does this 
girl go to see Lucy Rivers? I sup- 
ae because she is such a one her- 


“Tt is because Miss Rivers was 





kind to her,” said Agnes; “and the 
Rector asked her to go——” 

“ The Rector? Do you mean to tell 
me,” said Miss Anastasia, turning 
quickly upon her companion, “ that 
when Lionel Rivers comes to the 
Lodge it is for her he comes ?” 

“T do not know,” said Agnes, 
She was provoked to feel how her 
face burned under the old lady’s 
gaze. She could not help showing 
something of the anger and vexation 
she felt. She looked up hastily, 
with a glance of resentment. “He 
has been very much interested in 
Louis—he has been very kind to 
him,” said Agnes, not at all indis- 
posed, for the sake of the Rector, 
whom every one plotted against, to 
throw down her glove to Miss Anas- 
tasia. “TI believe, indeed, it has been 
to inquire about Louis, that he ever 
came to the Lodge.” 

Miss Anastasia touched her ponies 
with her whip, and said, “ Humph!” 
“Both of them! odd enough,” said 
the old lady. Agnes, who was con- 
siderably offended, and not at all in 
an amicable state of mind, did not 
choose to inquire who Miss Anas- 
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tasia meant by “ both of them,” nor 
what it was, that was “ odd enough.” 

Marian occupied the seat behind. 
She liked it very well, though she 
would rather have written her letter 
to Louis. She did not quite hear 
the conversation before her, and did 
not much care about it. Marian 
recognised the old lady only as 
Agnes’s friend, and had never con- 
nected her in any way with her own 
fortunes. She was shy of speaking 
in that stately presence; she was 
even resentful sometimes of the re- 
marks of Miss Anastasia; and the 
lofty old gentlewoman had formed 
but an indifferent idea yet of the 
little beauty. She was amused with 
the pretty pout of Marian’s lip, the 
sparkle, sometimes of fun, sometimes 
of petulance, in her eye; but Marian 
would have been extremely dismayed 
to-day had she known that she, and 
not Agnes, was the principal object 
of Miss Anastasia’s visit, and was, 
indeed, about to be put upon her 
trial, to see if she was good for any- 
thing. At all events, she was quite 
at ease and unalarmed now. 

They drove along in silence for 
some time after this—passing through 
the village and past the Park gates. 
Then Miss Anastasia took a road 
quite unfamiliar to the girls—a 
grass-grown unfrequented path, lying 
under the shadow of the trees of 
Winterbourne. She did not say a 
word till they came to a sudden 
break in the trees, when she stopped 
her ponies abruptly, and fixed a 
sorrowful gaze upon the Hall, which 
was visible, and close at hand. The 
white, broad, majestic front of the 
great house was not unlike a funeral 
pile at any time; now, with white 
curtains drawn close over all its 
scarcely perceptible windows, still 
veiled in the pomp of mourning, 
without a gleam of light or colour, in 
its blind, grand aspect, turning its 
back upon the sun—there was some- 
thing very sadly imposing in the 
desolated house. No one was to be 
seen about it—not even a servant: 
it looked like a vast mausoleum, 
sacred to the dead. “It was very 
well for him,” said Miss Anastasia 
with a sigh, “very well. If it were 
not so pitiful a thing to think of, 
children, I could thank God.” 
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But as the old lady spoke, the 
tears stood heavy in her eyes. 

This was ink | dreadful, very mys- 
terious, al er beyond compre- 
hension to Marian. She was to 
turn her eyes away from the house 
with dislike and terror—it had been 
Lonis’s prison, and place of suffering,’ 
and not a single hope connected with 
the Hall of Winterbourne was in 
Marian’s mind. She drew back from 
Miss Rivers with a shudder—she 
thought it was the most frightful 
thing in existence to thank God be- 
cause this young man had died. 

The Priory opened ‘its doors wide 
to its mistress and her young guests, 
She led them herself to her favourite 
room, a very strange place, indeed, 
to their inexperienced eyes. It was 
a long narrow room, built over the 
archway which crossed the entrance 
to the town of Abingford. This of 
itself was a peculiarity enough; and 
the walls were of stone, wainscoted - 
to half their height with oak, and 
the roof was ribbed with strong old 
oaken rafters, and of course unceiled. 
Windows on either side, plain lattice 
windows, with thick mullions of 
stone, admitted the light in strips 
between heavy bars of shadow, and 
commanded a fall sight of every one 
who entered the town of Abing- 
ford. On the country side was a 
long country road, some trees, and 
the pale convolution of the river; 
on the other, there was a glimpse 
of the market-place of the town, 
even now astir with a leisurely 
amount of business, in the centre of 
which rose an extraordinary building 
with a piazza, while round it were 
the best shops of Abingford, and the 
farmers’ inns, which were full on 
market days. A little old church, rich 
with the same rude Saxon ornament 
which decorated the church of Win- 
terbourne, stood modestly among the 
houses at the corner of the market- 
place. <A few leisurely figures, such 
as belong to country towns, stood at 
the doors;or lounged about the pave- 
ment; and market-carts came and 
went slowly under the arch. Marian 
brightened into positive amusement ; 
she thought ft very prow A indeed to 
watch the people and the vehicles 
slowly disappearing beneath her, and 
laughed to herself, and thought it 
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a very odd fancy of Miss Anastasia, 
to choose her favourite sitting-room 


The old lady came and stood be- 
side her, somewhat to the embarrass- 
ment of Marian. She bade the girl 
take off her bonnet, which produced 
its unfailing result, of throwing into 
a little picturesque confusion those 
soft, silken, half-curled tresses of 
Marian’s hair. Marian looked out 
of the window somewhat nervously, 
@ little afraid of Miss Rivers. The 
old lady looked at her with a keen 
scrutiny. She was stooping her pretty 
shoulders in an attitade which might 
have been awkward in a form less 
elastic, dimpling her cheek with the 
fingers which supported it, conscious 
of Miss Anastasia’s gaze, somewhat 
alarmed, and very shy. In spite of 
the shrinking, the alarm, and the 
embarrassment, Miss Rivers looked 
steadily down upon her with a serious 
inspection. But even the cloud which 
began to steal over Marian’s brow 
could not disenchant the eyes that 
gazed upon her—Miss Anastasia be- 
gan to sinile as everybody else; to 
feel herself moved to affection, ten- 
derness, regard » to own the fascina- 
tion which no one resisted. “My 
dear, you are very pretty,” said the 
old lady, entirely forgetting any pru- 
dent precautions on the score of 
making Marian vain; “ many people 
would tell you, that with a face like 
that, you need no other attraction. 
But I was once pretty myself, and I 
know it does not last for ever; do 
you ever think about anything, you 
lovely little child?” 

Marian glanced up with an indig- 
nant blush and frown; but the look 
she met was so kind, that it was not 
possible to answer as she intended. 
So. the pretty head sank down again 
upon the hand which supported it. 
She took a little time to compose 
herself, and then, with some humility, 
spoke the truth: “I am afraid, not a 
great deal.” 

“* What do you suppose I do here, 
all by myself?” said Miss Anastasia, 
suddenly. 

Marian turned her face towards 
her, looked round the room, and then 
turned a wistful gaze to Miss Rivers. 
* Indeed, I do not know,” said Marian, 
in a very low and troubled tone: it 
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was youth, with awe and grayij 
and pity, looking out of its brat 
world upon the loneliness and po- 
verty of age. 

That answer and that look brought 
the examination to a very hasty and 
sudden conclusion. The old 
looked at her for an instant with a 
startled glance, stooped over her, 
kissed her forehead and hurried 
away. Marian could not tell what 
she had done, nor why Miss Anasta- 
sia’s face changed so strangely, She 
could not comprehend the full force of 
the contrast, nor how her own simple 
wonder and pity strnck like a sud 
arrow to the old lady’s heart. 

Agnes was puzzled too, and could 
not help her sister to an explanation. 
They remained by themselves for 
some time, rather timidly looking at 
everything. There were a few por- 
traits hanging high upon the walls, 
portraits which they knew to be of 
the family, but could not recognise; 
and there was one picture of a very 
strange kind, which all their combined 
ingenuity could not interpret. It was 
like one of those old Dyptichs used to 
preserve some rare and precious altar- 
piece. What was within could not 
be seen, but on the closed leaves with+ 
out were painted two solemn angels, 
with a silvery surrounding of wings, 
and flowers in their hands. If Miss 
Anastasia had been a Catholic—even 
if she had been a dilettante or ex- 
treme high churchwoman, it might 
have been a little private shrine: 
perhaps it was so: there was.a 
portrait within, which no eyes. but 
her own ever saw. Between the 
windows the walls were lined with 
book-cases; that ancient joke of poor 
Aunt Bridget’s, her own initials un- 
derneath her pupil’s name—the B. A. 
which conferred a degree upon Anas- 
tasia Rivers—turned out to be an 
intentional thing after all. The girls 
gazed in awe at Miss Anastasia’s 
book-shelves. She was a great scho- 
lar, this old lady. She might have . 
been one of the Heads of Houses in 
the learned city, but for the unfortu- 
nate femininity which debarred her. 
All by herself among these tomes of 
grey antiquity—all by herself with 
her pictures, the sole remnant, of 
another time—it was not wonderful 
that the two girls paused, looking 
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out from the sunshine of their youth 
with reverence, yet with compassion. 
They honoured her with natural hu- 
mility, feeling their own ignorance, 
but notwithstanding, were very sorry 
for Miss Anastasia, all by herself— 
more sorry than there was occasion 
to be—for Miss Anastasia was used to 
be all by herself, and found enjoy- 
ment in it now. 

When Miss Anastasia came back she 
took them to see her garden, and the 
state apartments of her great stately 
house. When they were a little 
familiar she let them stray on before 
her, and followed watching. Agnes, 
perhaps, was still her own favourite 


, 
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of the two: but all her observation 
was given to Marian. As her eyes 
followed this beautiful figure, her 
look became more and more satisfied ; 
and while Marian wandered with 
her sister about the garden, alto- 
gether unconscious of the great pos- 
sibilities which awaited her, Miss 
Anastasia’s fancy clothed her in robes 
of state, and covered her with jewels. 
“He might have married a Duke’s 
daughter,” she said to herself, turn- 
ing away with a pleased eye“ but 
he might never have found such a 
beautiful fairy as this; she is a good 
little child, too, with no harm in her; 
and a face for a fairy queen!” 


CHAPTER XI.—DISCONTENT. 


No one knew the real effect of the 
blow which had just fallen upon Lord 
Winterbourne. The guests, of whom 
his house was full, dispersed as if by 
magic. Even Mrs. Edgerley, in the 
most fashionable sables, with mourn- 
ing liveries,Eand the blinds of her car- 
riage solemnly let down, went forth, 
as soon as decency would permit, 
from the melancholy Hall. After all 
the bustle and all the gaiety of recent 
days, the place fell into a pause of 
deadly stillness. Lord Winterbourne 
sought comfort from no one—showed 
grief to no one; he made a sudden 
pause, like a man stunned, and then, 
with increased impetus, and with a 
force and resolution unusual to him, 
resumed his ancient way once more, 
and rushed forward with exaggerated 
activity. Instead of subduing him, 
this event seemed to have roused all 
his faculties into a feverish and busy 
malevolence, as if the man had said, 
“T have no one to come after me—I 
will do all the harm I can while my 
time lasts.” All the other gentry of 
the midland counties, put together, 
did not bring so many poachers to 
“justice” as were brought by Lord 
Winterbourne. It was with difficulty 
his solicitor persuaded him to pass 
over the pettiest trespass upon his 
property. He shut up _ pathways 
privileged from time immemorial, 
ejected poor tenants, encroached up- 
on the village rights, and oppressed 
the village patriarchs; and animated 
as he was by the spirit of ill-will to 


every one, it was not wonderful that 
he endeavoured, with all his might, 
to press on the suit against the Athel- 
ings for the recovery of the Old Wood 
Lodge. 

Mrs. Atheling and her daughters, 
unwilling, embarrassed, and totally 
ignorant of their real means of de- 
fence, remained in thigir house at the 
pleasure of the lawyer, and much 
against their own inclination. Mrs: 
Atheling herself, though with a 
spark of native spirit she had 
seconded her husband’s resolution 
not to give up his little inheritance, 
was entirely worried out with the 
task of defending it, now that Char- 
lie was gone, and winter was ap- 
proaching, and her heart yearned to 
her husband and her forsaken house 
in Bellevue. When she wrote to Mr. 
Atheling, or when she consulted with 
Agnes, the good mother expressed 
her opinion very strongly. “If it 
turns out a mistake about Lonis, 
none of us will care for this place,” 
said Mrs. Atheling: “we shall have 
the expense of keeping it up, and 
unless we were living in it ourselves, 
I do not suppose it is worth ten 
pounds a year; and if it should turn 
out true about Louis, of course he 
would restore it to us, and settle it so 
that there could be no doubt upon 
the subject; and indeed, Agnes, m 
dear, the only sensible plan that 
can think of would be to give it up 
at once, and go home. I do think it 
is quite an unfortunate house for the 
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Athelings; there was your father’s 
poor little sister got her death in it; 
and it is easy to see how much 
trouble and anxiety have come into 
our family since we came here.” 

“But trouble and anxiety might 
come anywhere, mamma,” said Ag- 
nes, 

“ Yes, my dear, that is very true; 
but we should have known exactly 
what we had to look for, if Marian 
had been engaged to some one in 
Bellevue.” 

Mamma’s counsels, accordingly, 
were of a very timid and compro- 
mising character. She began to be 
extremely afraid that the Old Wood 

ge, being so near the trees, would 
be damp after all the autumn rains, 
and that something might possibly 
happen to Belle and Beau; and, with 
all her heart, and without any dis- 
te, she longed exceedingly to be at 
ome. Then there was the pretty 
pensive Marian, a little love-sick, 
and pining much for the society of 
her betrothed. She was a quiet but 
potent influence, doing what she 
could to aggravate the discontent of 
Mamma ; and @gnes had to keep up 
the family courage, and develope the 
family patience, single-handed. Agnes, 
in her own private heart, though 
she did not acknowledge, nor even 
know it, was not at all desirous to go 
away. 

The conflict accordingly, about this 
small disputed possession, lay a great 
deal more between Lord Winter- 
bourne and Miss Anastasia than be- 
tween that unfriendly nobleman and 
the house of Atheling. Miss Anas- 
tasia came frequently on errands of 
encouragement to fortify the sinking 
heart of Mrs. Atheling. “My great 
object is to defer the trial of this 
matter for six months,” said the old 
lady significantly. ‘“ Let it come on, 
and we will turn the tables then.” 

She spoke in the presence of Ma- 
rian, before whom nothing could be 
said plainly—in the presence of Ra- 
chel even, whom it was impossible to 
avoid seeing, but who always kept 
timidly in the background—and she 
spoke with a certain exultation which 
somewhat puzzled her auditors, 


Qharlie, though he had done nothing 
yet, had arrived at the scene of his 
labours. Assured of this fact, the 
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courage of his patroness rose. ‘She 
was @ woman and an optimist, as she 
confessed, She had the gift of leapin 

to a conclusion, equal to any gir 
in the kingdom, and at the present 
moment was not disturbed by any 
doubts of success, 

** Six months!” cried Mrs. Athel- 
ing, in dismay and horror, “ and do 
you mean that. we must stay here all 
that time—all the winter, Miss Rivers? 
It is quite impossible—indeed I could 
not doit. My husband is all by him- 
self, and I know how much I am 
wanted at home,” 

“Tt is necessary some one should 
be in possession,” said Miss Rivers, 
“Eh? What does Will Atheling 
say ?’~-I dare say he thinks it hard 
enough to be left alone.” 

Mrs. Atheling was very near “ giv- 
ing way.” Vexation and anxiety for 
the moment almost overpowered her 
self-command. She knew all the but- 
tons must be off Papa’s shirts, and 
stood in grievous fear of a fabulous 
amount of broken crockery ; besides, 
she had never been so long parted 
from her husband since their mar- 
riage, and very seriously longed for 
home. 

“Of course it is very dreary for 
him,” she said, with a sigh. 

“Mr. Temple is making application 
to defer the trial on the score of an 
important witness who cannot reach 
this country in time,” said Miss 
Rivers. “Of course my lord will 
oppose that with all his power: he 
has a natural terror of witnesses from 
abroad. When the question is decided, 
I do not see, for my part, why ‘you 
should remain. This little one pines 
to go home, I see—but you, Agnes 
Atheling, you had better come and 
stay at the Priory—you love the 
country, child!” 

Both the sisters blushed under the 
serutinising eye of Miss Anastasia; 
but Agnes was not yet reconciled to 
the old lady. “ We are all anxious 
to go home,” she said with spirit, and 
with considerably more earnestness 
than the case at all demanded. Miss 
Rivers smiled a little. She thought 
she could read a whole romance 
the fluctuating colour and troubled 
glance of Agnes; but she was wrong, 
as far-seeing people are so often. The 


girl was disturbed, uneasy, self-com- » 
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scious, in a startled and impatient 
condition of mind; but the romance, 
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even if it ‘were on the way, had not 
yet definitely begun. 


OHAPTER XII.—A CONVERSATION. 


Agnes’s rambles out of doors had 
now almost always to be made alone. 
Rachel was much en with the 
invalid of the Old Wood House, who 
had “taken a fancy” to the gentle 
little girl. The hypochondriac Miss 
Rivers was glad of any one so tender 
and respectful; and half in natural 
pity for the sufferings which Rachel 
eould not believe to be fanciful, half 
from a natural vocation for kindly 
help and tendence, the girl was glad to 
respond to the partly selfish affection 
of her new friend, who told Rachel 
countless stories of the family, and 
the whole chronicle in every parti- 
cular of her own early “ disappoint- 
ment in love.” In return, Rachel, by 
snatches, conveyed to her invalid 
friend—in whom, after all, she found 
some points of intere.. and conge- 
niality—a very exalted ideal picture 
of the Athelings, the genius of Agnes, 
and the love-story of Marian. Ma- 
rian and Agnes occupied a very pro- 
minent place indeed in the talk of 
that shadowy dressing-room, with all 
its invalid contrivances—its closed 
green blinds, its soft mossy carpets, 
on which no footstep was ever audi- 
ble, its easy little couches, which 
you could move with a finger; the 
luxury, and the stillness, and the 
gossip, were not at all unpleasant to 
Rachel; and she read Hope Hazle- 
wood to her companion in little bits, 
with pauses of talk between. Hope 
Hazlewood was not nearly romantic 
enough for the pretty faded invalid 
reposing among her pillows in her 
white dressing-gown, whom Time 
seemed to have forgotten there, and 
who had no recollection for her own 
part that she was growing old; but 
she took all the delight of a girl in 
hearing of Louis and Marian—how 
much attached to each other, and 
how handsome they both were. 

And Marian Atheling did not care 
half so much as she used to do for 
the long rambles with her sister, 
which were once such a pleasure to 
both the girls. Marian rather now 
preferred sitting by herself over her 


needlework, or lingering alone at the 
window, in an entire sweet idleness, 
full of all those charmed visions with 
which the very name of Louis peo- 
pled all the fairy future. Not the 
wisest, or the wittiest, or the most 
brilliant conversation in the world 
could have half equalled to Marian 
the dreamy pleasure of her own me- 
ditations. So Agnes had to go out 
alone. 

Agnes did not suffer very much 
from this necessity. She wandered 
along the skirts of the wood, with a 
vague sense of freedom and enjoy- 
ment not easy to explain in wo: 
No dreamy trance of magic influence 
had come upon. Agnes; her mind, 
and her heart, and herthoughts, were 
quickened by a certain thrill of ex- 
pectation, which was not to be refer- 
red to the strange romance now going 
on in the family—to Charlie’s mission, 
nor Louis’s prospects;* nor anything 
else which was definite and ascer- 
tained. She knew that her heart 
rose, that her mind brightened, that 
her thoughts were restless and light, 
and not to be controlled; but she 
could not tell the reason why. She 
went about exploring all the country 
byways, and finding little tracks 
among the brushwood undiscoverable 
to the common eye; and she was not 
cogitating anything, scarcely was 
thinking, but somehow felt within 
her whole nature a silent growth and 
increase not to be explained. 

She was pondering along, with her 
eyes upon the wide panorama at her 
feet, when it chanced to Agnes, sud- 
denly and without preparation, to 
encounter the Rector. These two 
young people, who were mutually 
attracted to each other, had at the 
present moment a mutual occasion 
of embarrassment and apparent of- 
fence. The Rector could not forget 
how very much humbled in his own 
opinion he himself had been on his 
late visit to the Lodge; he had not 
yet recovered the singular check given 
to his own unconscious selfishness 
by the natural sympathy of. these 
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simple people, with the grander pri- 
mitive afflictions: and sufferings of 
life: and he was not without an idea 
that Agnes looked upon him now 
with a somewhat disdainful eye. 
Agnes, on her part, was greatly op- 
pressed by the secret sense of being 
concerned against the Rector ; in his 
presence she felt like a culprit—a 
secret plotter against the hope which 
brightened his eye, and expanded his 
mind. A look of trouble came at 
once into her face; her brow clouded 
—she thought it was not quite honest 
to make a show of friendship, while 
she retained her secret knowledge of 
the inquiry which might change into 
all the bitterness of disappointment 
his sudden and unlooked-for hope. 

He had been going in the opposite 
direction, but, though he was not at all 
reconciled to her, he was not willing 
either to part with Agnes. He turned, 
only half consciously, only half will- 
ingly, yet by an irresistible compul- 
sion. He tried indifferent conversa- 
tion, and so did she; but, in spite of 
himself, Lionel Rivers. was a truer 
man with Agnes Atheling than he 
was with any other person in the 
world. He who had never cared for 
sympathy from any one, somehow or 
other felt a necessity for hers, and 
had a certain imperious disappoint- 
ment and impatience when it was 
withheld from him, which was en- 
tirely unreasonable, and not to be 
accounted for. He broke off abrupt- 
ly from the talk about nothing, to 
speak of some intended movements 
of his own. 

“T am going to town,” said Mr. 
Rivers. “I am somewhat unsettled 
at present in, my intentions; after 
that, probably, 1 may spend some 
time abroad.” 

* All. because he is the heir!” 
thought Agnes to herself; and again 
she coloured with distress and vexa- 
tion. It was impossible to keep 
something of this from her tone; 
when she spoke it was in a voice sub- 
dued a little out. of its usnal tenor: 
but all that she asked was a casual 
question, meaning nothing—“ If Mr. 
Mead would have the duty while the 
Rector was away?” ; 

* Yes,” said the Rector; “he is 
very much better fitted for it than I 
am. Here I have been cramping my 
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wings these three years. » Fathers 
and mothers are bitterly to. blame; 
they bind a man to what his soul 
loathes, because it is his best method 
of earning some paltry pittance—so 
much a-year!” 

After this exclamation the young 
clergyman made a pause, and so did 
his diffident and uneasy auditor, who 
“did not like” either to ask his 
meaning, or to make any comment 
upon it. After a few minutes he re- 
sumed again— ¢ 

“TI suppose it must constantly be 
so where we dare to think for our- 
selves,” he said in a tone of self-con- 
versation. ‘A man who thinks must 
come to conclusions different from 
those which are taught to him—dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from all that has 
been concluded truest in the ages 
that are past. What shall we say? 
Wo be to me if I do not follow out 
my reasoning, to whatever length jit 
may lead ?” 

““ When Paul says, Wo be to him, 
it is, if he does not preach the Gospel,” 
said Agnes. 

Mr. Rivers smiled. “ Be glad of 
your own happy exemption,” he said, 
turning to her, with the air of a man 
who knows by heart all the old argn- 
ments—-all the feminine family argu- 
ments against scepticism and danger- 
ous speculations. ‘I will leave you 
in possession of your beautiful Gos- 
pel—your pure faith. I shall not at- 
tempt to disturb your mind—do not 
fear.” 

“You could not!” said Agnes, in 
a sudden and rash defiance. She 
turned to him in her turn, beginning 
to tremble a little with the excite- 
ment of controversy. She, was a 
young polemic, rather more graceful 
in its manifestation, but quite as 
strong in the spirit of the conflict. as 
any Mause Headrigg—which is to say, 
that, after her eager girlish fashion, 
she believed with her whole heart, 


-and did not know what toleration 


meant. 

Mr. Rivers smiled once more. ‘I 
will not try,” he said. “I remember 
what Christ said, and endeayour. to 
have charity even for those who con- 
demn me.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Rivers!” eried Agnessud- 
denly, and with trembling, ‘do net 
speak so coldly—do not say Christ; 
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it sounds as if you did not care for 
Him—as if you thought He was no 
friend to you.” 

The Recfor paused, somewhat start- 
Jed ; it was an objection which never 
had occurred to him—one of those 
subtle touches concerning the spirit 
and not the letter, which, being per- 
fectly sudden, and quite simple, had 
some chance of coming to the heart. 

“ What do you say ?” he asked with 
a little interest. 

Agnes’s voice was low, and trem- 
bled with reverence and with emo- 
tion. She was not thinking of him, 
in his maze of intellectual trifling— 
she was thinking of that Other, whom 
she knew so much better, and whose 
name she spoke. She answered with 
an involuntary bending of her head 
—* Our Lord.” 

It was no conviction that strack 
the mind of the young man—convic- 
tion was not like to come readily 
to him—and he was far too familiar 
with all the formal arguments, to be 
moved by the reasonings of a pol- 
emic, or the fervour of an enthusiast. 
But he who professed so much anx- 
iety about truth, and contemplated 
himself as a moral martyr, wofully 
following his principles, though they 
led him to ever so dark a desola- 
tion, had lived all his life among an 
infinite number of shams, ard will- 
ingly enough had yielded to many of 
them. Perhaps this was the first 
time in his life in which he had been 
brought into immediate contact with 
people who were simply true in their 
feelings and their actions—whose 
opinions were without controversy— 
whose settled place in life, humble 
as it was, shut them out from second- 
ary emulations and ambitions— 
and who were swayed by the primi- 
tive rule of human existence—the 
labour and the rest, the affliction 
and the prosperity, which were real 
things, and not creations of the 
brain. He paused a little over the 
words of Agnes Atheling. He did 
not want her to think as he did’; he 
was content to believe that the old 
boundaries were suitable and seemly 
for a woman; and he ‘was rather 

leased than otherwise, by ‘the 
orror, interest, and regret. which 
such opinions as his generally met 
with. He paused upon her words, 
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with the air of a spectator, and said 
in a meditative fashion, “It is a 
glorious faith.” wilh 

Now Agnes, who was not at all 
satisfied with this contemplative ap- 
proval, was entirely ready and \eager 
for controversy; prepared to plunge 
into it with the utmost rashness, 
utterly unaccoutred and ignorant: as 
she was. She trembled with- sup- 
pressed fervor and excitement over 
all her frame. She was as little a 
match for the Rector in the argument 
which she would fain have entered 
into, as any child in the village; but 
she was far too strong in the ‘truth 
of her cause to feel any fear. 

“Do you ever meet with great 
trouble ?” said Agnes. 

It was quite an unexpected ques- 
tion. The Rector looked at her 
inquiringly, without the least per- 
ception what she meant. 

“And when you meet with it,” 
continued the eager young champion, 
“ what do you say ?” 

Now this was rather a difficult 
point with the Rector} it was not 
naturally his vocation to administer 
comfort to “great trouble "—in re- 
ality, when he was brought face to 
face with it, he had nothing to say. 
He paused a little, really embarrassed 
—that was the curate’s share of the 
business. Mr. Rivers was very sorry 
for the poor people, but had, in 
fact, no consolation to give, and 
thought it much more important to 
play with his own mind and faculties 
in this solemn and conscientious 
trifling of his, than to attend to the 
griefs of others. He answered, after 
some hesitation: “There are differ- 
ent minds, of course, and different 
influences applicable to them. Every 
man consoles himself after his own 
fashion; for some there are the sub- 
lime consolations of Philosophy, for 
others the rites of the Church.” 

“Some time,” said -Agnes sud- 
denly, turning upon him with | ear- 
nest eyes, “some — = 
upon great sorrow, will you try 
name of our Lord ?” —" c 

The young man was startled again, 
and made noanswer. He was strack 
by the sin conviction that this 
girl, inferior to himself in every 
— had a certain real and sub- 
ime acquaintance with that wonder- 
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fal Person of whom she spoke ; that 
this was by no means belief in a 
doctrine, but knowledge of a glorious 
and extraordinary Individual, whose 
history no unbeliever in the world 
has been able to divest of its original 
majesty. The idea was altogether 
new to him; it found an unaceus- 
tomed way to the heart of the specu- 
latist—that dormant power which 
scarcely any one all his life had tried 
to reach to. “Ido not quite under- 
stand you,” he said somewhat 
moodily; but he did not attend to 
what she said afterwards. He pon- 
dered upon the problem by himself, 
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and could not make anything of. it, 
Arguments about sein and 
beliefs were patent enough to the 
young man. He was quite at home 
among dogmas and opinions—but, 
somehow, this personal view of the 
question had a strange advantage 
over him. He was not prepared for 
it; its entire and obvious simplicity 
took away the ground from under 
his feet. It might be easy enough 
to persuade a man out of convietion 
of a doctrine which he believed, but 
it was a different matter to disturb 
the identity of a person whom he 
knew. 


CHAPTER XIII.—SUSPENSE. 


In the mean time, immediate inte- 
rest in their own occupations had 

retty nearly departed from the in- 
pabitants of the Old Wood Lodge. 
Agnes went on with her writing, 
Mamma with her work-basket, Ma- 
rian with her dreams; but desk, and 
needle, and fneditations were all alike 
abandoned in prospect of the postman, 
who was to be seen making his ap- 
proach for a very long way, and was 
watched every day with universal 
anxiety. What Louis was doing, 
what Charlie was doing, the progress 
of the lawsuit, and the plans of Miss 
Anastasia, continually drew the 
thoughts of the household away from 
themselves. Even Rachel’s constant 
report of the unseen invalid, Miss Lucy, 
added to the general withdrawal 
of interest from the world within to 
the world without. They seemed to 
have nothing to do themselves in 
their feminine quietness. Mamma 
sat pondering over her work—about 
her husband, who was alone, and 
did not like his :solitude—about 
Charlie, who was intrusted with so 
great a commission—about “all the 
children ”—every one of whom seem- 
ed to be getting afloat on a separate 
eurrent of life. Agnes mused over 
her business with impatient thoughts 
about the Rector, with, visions of 
Rachel and Miss Lucy in the invalid 
«chamber, and vain attempts to look 
into the future and see what was to 
As for Marian, the charmed 


tenor of her fancies. knew no altera- 
tion; she floated on, without inter- 


ruption, in a sweet vision, full of a 
thousand inconsistencies, and wilder 
than any romance. Their conversa- 
tion ran no longer in the ancient 
household channel, and was no more 
about their own daily occupations; 
they were spectators eagerly looking 
from the windows at nearly a dozen 
different conflicts, earnestly concern- 
ed, and deeply sympathetic, but not 
in the strife themselves. 

Louis had entered Mr. Foggo’s 
office; it seemed a strange destina- 
tion for the young man. He did 
not tell any one how small a remu- 
neration he received for his labours, 
nor how he contrived to live in the 
little room, in the second floor of 
one of those Islington houses. He 
succeeded in existing—that was 
enough—and Louis did not chafe at 
his restrained and narrow life, by 
reason of having all his faculties 
engaged and urgent in a somewhat 
fanciful mode of securing the know- 
ledge which he longed for concerning 
his own birth, and. derivation. He 
had ascertained from Mr. Atheling 
every particular concerning the Rivers 
family which he knew. He had even 
managed to seek out some old ser- 
vants once at the Hall, and witha 
keen and intense patience had list- 
ened to every word of a h 
aimless and inconclusive stories from 
these respectable. authorities. He 
was compiling, indeed, neither more 
nor less than a Life of Lord Winter- 
bourne—a history which he endea- 
voured to verify in every particular 
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as he went on, and which was written 
with the sternest impartiality—a plain 
and clear record of events. Perhaps 
a more remarkable manuscript than 
that of Louis never existed; and he 
pursued his tale with all the zest, 
and much more than the excitement, 
of a romancer. It was a true story, 
of which he laboured to find out 
every episode; and there was a 
powerful unity and constructive force 
in the one sole unvarying interest of 
the tale. Mr. Atheling had been 
moved to tell the eager youth all 
the particulars of his early acquaint- 
ance with Lord Winterbourne—and 
still the story grew—the object of 
the whole being to discover, as Louis 
himself said, “ what child there was 
whom it was his interest to disgrace 
and defame.” The young man fol- 
lowed hotly upon this clue. His 
thoughts had not been directed yet 
to anything resembling the discovery 
of Miss Anastasia; it had never oc- 
curred to him that his disinheritance 
might be absolutely the foundation 
of all Lord Winterbourne’s greatness ; 
but he hovered about the question 
with a singular regrg + and gave 
his full attention to it. Inspired by 
this, he did not consider his meagre 
meal, his means so narrow that it 
was the hardest matter in the world 
to eat daily bread. He pursued his 
story with a concentration of purpose 
which the greatest poet in existence 
might have envied. He was a great 
deal too much in earnest to think 
about the sentences in which he re- 
corded what he learnt. The conse- 
uence was, that this memoir of 

d Winterbourne was a model of 
terse and pithy English—an unex- 
ampled piece of biography. Louis 
did not say a word about it to any 
one, but pursued his labour and his 
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inquiry together, vainly endeavour- 
ing to’find out a trace of some one 
whom he could identify with him- 
self. 


Meanwhile, Papa began to com- 
plain grievously of his long abandon- 
ment, and moved by Louis on:one 
side, and by his own discomfort on 
the other, became very decided 
in his conviction that there was 
no due occasion for the absence of 
his — There was great discon- 
tent in No. 10 Bellevue, and there 
was an equal discontent, rather more 
ove ering, and quite as genuine, 
in the Old Wood Lodge, where 
Mamma and Marian vied with each 
other in anxiety, and thought no 
cause sufficiently important to keep 
them any longer from home. Agnes 
expressed no opinion either on one 
side or the other; she was herself 
somewhat disturbed and unsettled, 
thinking a great deal more about the 
Rector than was at all convenient, or 
to her advantage. After that piece 
of controversy the Rector began to 
come rather often to the Ledge. He 
never said a word again touching 
that one brief breath of warfare, yet 
they eyed each other distrustfully, 
with a mutual consciousness of what 
had oceurred, and might occur again. 
It was not a very lover-like point of 
union, yet it was a secret link of 
which no one else knew. Uhcon- 
sciously it drew Agnes into infer- 
ences and implications, which were 
spoken at the Rector; and uncon- 
sciously it drew him to more sympathy 
with common trials, and a singular 
inclination to experiment, as A 
had bidded him, with her sublime 
talisman—that sole Name given under 
heaven, which has power to touch into 
universal brotherhood the whole uni- 
versal heart of man. 


OHAPTER XIV.—NEWS. 


While the Lodge remained in this 
ferment of suspense and uncertainty, 
Miss Anastasia had taken her mea- 
sures for its defence and preservation. 
It was wearing now towards the end 
of October, and winter was setting in 
darkly. There was no more than a 
single rose at a time now upon the 
porch, and these roses looked so pale, 





pathetic, and solitary, that it was 
rather sad than pleasant to see the 
lonely flowers. On one of the darkest 
days of the month, when they were 
all rather more listless than usual, 
Miss Anastasia’s well-known equi- 
—. up at the gate. They all 

it with some pleasure. It was 
an event in the dull day and diseou- 
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raging atmosphere. She came in 
with her loud cheerfal voice, her 
firm step, her energetic bearing—and 
even the pretty fiancée Marian raised 
her pretty stooping shoulders, and 
woke up from her fascinated musing. 
Rachel alone drew shyly towards the 
door; she had not overcome a timi- 
dity very nearly approaching fear, 
which she always felt in presence of 
Miss Anastasia. She was the only 
person who ever entered this house 
who made Rachel remember: again 
her life at the Hall. 

“T came to show you a letter from 
your boy; read it while I talk to the 
children,” said Miss Rivers. Mrs. 
Atheling took the letter with some 
nervousness; she was a little flutter- 
ed, and lost the sense of many of the 
expressions; yet lingered over it, not- 
withstanding, with pride and exulta- 
tion. She longed very much to have 
an opportunity of showing it to 
Agnes; but that was not possible ; 
so Mrs. Atheling made a virtuous 
attempt to preserve in her memory 
every word that her son said. This 
was Charlie’s letter to his patron- 
ess :— 


* Mapam,—I have not made very 
much progress yet. The courier, Jean 
Monti, is to be heard of as you sug- 
gested; but it is only known on the 
roa? that he lives in Switzerland, 
and keeps some sort of inn in one of 
the mountain villages. No more as 
yet; but I will find him out. I have 
to be very cautious at present, be- 
cause I am not yet well up in the 
language. The town is a ruinous 
place, and I cannot get the parish 
registers examined as one might do 
in England. There are several fami- 
lies of decayed nobles in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and, so far as I 
can hear, Giulietta is a very common 
name. Travelling Englishmen, too, 
are so frequent that there is a good 
deal of difficulty. I am rather in- 
clined to fix upon the villa Remori, 
where there are said to have been seve- 
ral English marriages. It has been 
an extensive place, but is now broken 
down, decayed, and neglected; the 
family have a title, and are said to 
be very handsome, but are evidently 
very poor. There is a mother and a 
number of daughters, only one or two 
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grown up; I try to make acquaint- 
ance with the children. The father 
died early, and had no brothers, [ 
think possibly this might be the house 
of Giulietta, as there is no one sur- 
viving to look after the rights of her 
children, did she really belong to the 
family. Of course, any relatives she 
had, with any discretion, would have 
inquired out her son in England; so 
I incline to think she may have be- 
longed to the villa Remori, as there 
are only women there. 

“T have to be very slow on account 
of my Italian—this, however, reme- 
dies itself every day. I shall not think 
of looking for Monti till I have finish- 
ed my business here, and am on my 
way home. The place is unprosper 
ous and unhealthy, but it is pretty, 
and rather out of the way—few tfa- 
vellers came, they tell me, till within 
ten years ago; but I have not met 
with any one yet whose memory car- 
ried back at all clearly for twenty 
years. A good way out of the town 
near the lake, there is a kind of mau- 
soleum which interests me a little, 
not at all unlike the family tomb at 
Winterbourne ; there is no name upon 
it; it lies quite out of the way, and 
I cannot ascertain that any one has . 
ever been buried there; but some- 
thing may be learned about it, per- 
haps, by-and-by. 

“* When I ascertain anything of the 
least importance, I shall write again. 

“ Madam, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ OnarLes ATHELING.” 


Charlie had never written to a lady 
before; he was a little embarrassed 
about it the first time, but this was 
his second epistle, and he had become 
alittle more at his ease. The odd 
thing about the correspondence was, 
that Charlie did not express either 
hopes or opinions; he did not say 
what he expected, or what were his 
chances of suecess—he only reported 
what he was doing; any speculation 
upon the subject, more especially at 
this crisis, would have been out of 
Charlie’s way. 

“What do you ‘call your brother 
when you write to him?” asked Miss 
Anastasia abruptly, addressing Ra- 
chel. 

Rachel coloured violently ; she had 
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so nearly forgotten her old system— 
her old representative character—that 
she was scarcely prepared to answer 
such a question. With a mixture of 
her natural manner and her assumed 
one, she answered at last, in consider- 
able confusion, ‘We call him Louis ; 
he has no other name.” 

“Then he will not take the name 
of Rivers?” said Miss Anastasia, 
looking earnestly at the shrinking 


1. 
am We have no right to the name of 
Rivers,” said Rachel, drawing herself 
up with her old dignity, like a little 
queen. ‘My brother is inquiring 
who we are. We never belonged to 
Lord Winterbourne.” 

“Your brother is inquiring? So!” 
said Miss Anastasia; “ and he is per- 
fettly right. Listen, child—tell him 
this from me—do you know what 
Atheling means? It means noble, 
illustrious, royally born. In the old 
Saxon days the princes were called 
Atheling. Tell your brother that 
Anastasia Rivers bids him bear this 
name.” 

This address entirely confused Ra- 
chel, who remained gazing at Miss 
Rivers blankly, unable to say any- 
thing. Marian stirred upon her chair 
with sudden eagerness, and put down 
her needlework, gazing also, but after 
quite a different fashion, in Miss 
Anastasia’s face. The old lady 
caught the look of both, but only 
replied to the last. 

“You are startled, are you, little 
beauty? Did you never hear the 
story of Margaret Atheling, who 
was an exile, and a saint, and a 
queen? My child, I should be very 
glad to make sure that you were a 
true Atheling too.” 

Marian was not to be diverted 
from her curiosity by any such obser- 
vation. She cast a quick look from 
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Miss Rivers to her mother who was 
pondering over Charlie’s letter, and 
from Mrs. Atheling to Agnes, who 
had not been startled by the strange 
words of Miss Anastasia; and suspi- 
cion, vague and unexplainable, began 
to dawn in Marian’s mind. 

“The autumn assizes begin to-day,” 
said Miss Anastasia with a little 
triumph ; “too soon, as Mr. Temple 
managed it, for your case to have a 
hearing ; it must stand over till the 
spring now — six months — by that 
time, please God, we shall be ready 
for them. Agnes Atheling, how long 
is it since you began to be deaf and 
blind?” 

Agnes started with a little confu- 
sion, and made a hurried inarticulate 
answer. There was a little quiet 
quarrel all this time going on between 
Agnes and Miss Rivers; neither the 
elder lady nor the younger was quite 
satisfied—Agnes feeling herself some- 
thing like a conspirator, and Miss 
Anastasia a little suspicious of her, 
as a disaffected person in the interest 
of the enemy. But Mamma by this 
time had come to an end of Charlie’s 
letter, and, folding it up very slowly, 
gave it back to its proprietor. The 
good mother did not feel it at all 
comfortable to keep this information 
altogether to herself. 

“Tt is not to be tried till spring!” 
said Mrs. Atheling, who had caught 
this observation. “Then, I think, 
indeed, Miss Rivers, we must go 
home.” 

And, to Mamma’s great comfort, 
Miss Anastasia made no objection. 
She said kindly that she should miss 
her pleasant neighbours. “ But what 
may be in the fature, girls, no one 
knows,” said Miss Rivers, getting up 
abruptly. “Now, however, before 
this storm comes on, I am_ going 
home.” 
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J. BULL, 


“Let us reason together.”—Prorresson HOLLOWAY. 


A stout gentleman! Well, show 
him in—quick! Too cold this to let 
a man stand in the lobby. Who on 
earth can be our stout visitor? We 
can make no sort of guess concerning 
him. Those champions of the help- 
less, the guardians of the aged Doe 
and venerable Roe, are, in this. our 
borough, of a semblance befitting 
their caitiff calling—lean and gaunt. 
The myrmidons of the Exchequer, 
being curses to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, are individually known 
as well as Pauls, and would have 
been announced by name with a 
shudder. Our warm and portly re- 
latives do not affect our society about 
Christmas-time — only they of the 
empty paunch and napless sleeve do 
frequent our earth and discover our 
worthiness. Stout—stout,eh! Surely 
our uncle from Singapore—without 
a line—or the letter miscarried, per- 
haps! Heavens! if he should ?—Hah! 
our excellent Mr. Bull! Why, among 
all our speculations relative to the 
stout arrival, you never crossed our 
imagination. You have been so en- 
gaged abroad of late that one had 
forgotten how you look at a fireside. 
Most heartily do we welcome you, our 
dear sir, and wish you sincerely a happy 
new-year, and many of them. There, 
sir, in that large chair, kept for 

uests of your capacity. We cannot 
half fill it. And now let us inquire 
how Mrs. Bull has got through the 
last trying year or two. Yes, ner- 
vous, no doubt; but her maternal 
anxieties will be allayed, now that 
her progeny are tranquil again. Poor 
lady! she must have suffered severely 
with the loss of some and the peril 
of others. But this is not the season 
for mournful subjects. Allow us, sir— 
undeniable October, sweet and home- 
brewed, such as your soul loveth. 
None of your amari aliquid to 
smother our Christmas jokes. The 
genuine hop—nothing worse. And 
now a slice of our cake—dreadfully 
shorn of the proportions which it 
owned on the 25th ultimo; but, 
ex pede Herculem! the sector shows 





you what the circle was. These little 
mouths, Mr. Bull, which are one day, 
if God will, to speak out for your 
rights at home, or shout your war- 
cry in distant lands, are at present 
very maelstroms for plum-cake. Quite 
right, sir, and thank you kindly for 
the compliment. It is the handi- 
work of our helpmate, God bless her! 
and she still thrives and blooms, 
She has a weakness, of which Mrs. 
Bull herself is not entirely guiltless, 
and of which we are reminded in 
the Church-service ‘every Christmas. 
She has multiplied the nation, and 
not increased the joy; ha, ha, ha! 
Well, sir, I suppose we ought to re- 
joice in our full quivers. Our little 
party are all gone with their mother 
to the Pantomime, which is the reason 
why our better-half is not here to 
welcome you; and we ourself were 
just inditing an epistle to one of your 
best and truest friends, whose warn- 
ings and advice you would do well 
to “bind for a sign upon your hand, 
that they may be as frontlets between 
our eyes.” We were addressing 

aga. Maga would have saved you 
a world of trouble, if you would have 
listened to her. She detects in ad- 
vance the knaves and quacks, whom 
you don’t discover till after they have 
fleeced you. Talking of that, two of 
your sons, Smith and Brown, called 
here lately, and both appeared a good 
deal out of sorts. Brown was surly 
about the way in which you were 
persuaded to patch up that last row, 
and said you hadn’t even achieved 
the paltry object of saving your 
money by putting an end to the 
strife, for your steward is still mak- 
ing you pay fighting prices. And 
Smith seemed in despair about a big 
loaf, for the promise of which, never 
fulfilled, you had, he said, bartered 
half the patrimony. Pardon us, dear 
sir, if we are indiscreet in repeating 
Smith Bull’s growling. We knew 
not the subject was so sore. Let us 
change it, and ask concerning your 
other children. Indeed! we grieve to 
hear you speak so of Jack, We 
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remember him as your favourite son, 
His blue jacket and bituminous con- 
tinuations appeared more becoming to 
parental eyes than the most dazzling 
teguments of Bond Street. You used 
to talk with such pride of his achieve- 
ments, and his dashing, open, dare- 
devil character ! “Show me the dan- 
ger or the difficulty,” you used to say, 
“that human powers can face or 
overcome, and if my Jack don’t com- 
pass it, I'll eat the rascal, body and 
sleeves. Let his foes be ten to one, 
and it makes no difference, save that 
Jack’s energy and appetite for fight- 
ing are redoubled. Jack, damn him, 
’s my own son!” Then how obsti- 
nately you shut your ears and eyes 
to his defects, and made virtues of 
his vices. His thriftlessness, his 
alcoholic bias, his imprecatory con- 
ceits, his polygamic modes—how you 
excused all for the glory which he 
brought to his father’s house. A 
wave of that bit of bunting, which 
you so exultingly associate with the 
battles and breezes of a thousand 
years, unlocked his fond parent’s 
heart, and unbuttoned his breeches 
pocket. Sad, indeed, to hear that 
Jack, who used to go im anywhere 
and everywhere, should go and look 
at a fortress, exchange a broadside 
at long range, and haul off; or, worse 
still, take up a position out of his 
enemy’s reach, throw iron through the 
sky like hail, and sail away, crowing 
as if the ears of every hearer should 
tingle at his deeds. Very different, 
certainly, from the Jack of Basque 
Roads or Aboukir. But bethink you, 
good sir, whether Jack does not in 
the main derive his character from 
yourself, and change as you change. 
When your behaviour was hearty 
and liberal, and wise toward Jack, 
he did not disappoint you. There 
was no accident in the matter. They 
under whose guidance Jack earned 
his deathless name all appeared and 
disappeared together. You desired 
heroes, and you had nothing else. 
To name Jack, his chiefs, or his mates, 
was to name heroes. One of them 
might have risen by chance in spite 
of unfavourable times; but when 


they abounded—when Hoste and 
Phillimore were second-rate names— 
when, after finding, ten times over, 
his match for every man of note that 
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had gone before, you had still, with- 
out co-rival, on the very pinnacle of 
renown, your Sidney Smith, your 
Cochrane, your Pellew, and that 
other whom we need not name to 
you—that other who lived but that 
your enemies might lick the dust, 
and whose last-recorded thought was 
for your honour, and a watchword 
for true Bulls in all time — who 
could call such a galaxy the work of 
chance? No; you, Mr. Bull, made 
Jack what he then was; you, and not 
Jack, are to blame, if your glory does 
not shine with the old lustre. hen 
you beat up your spear into a 
spinning-jenny, and your sword into 
a gold-digger’s spade—when you got 
tired of hearing Jack called “ the 
chivalrous”—when you thought you 
would grow rich and luxurious, and 
never want Jack any more — then 
Jack’s heart broke, and by the time 
your need of him came, you had 
reduced him to a skeleton. 

By the by, Mr. Bull, while we are 
on this subject, allow us to ask, 
whether you, who have so straightly 
scrutinised the doings of other people 
during the last two or three years, 
are entirely satisfied with your own 
conduct in the same period? Don’t 
trouble yourself to repeat the stereo- 
typed flummery about high princi- 
ples, rights of nations, defence of the 
oppressed, and so forth, Keep that, 
for dinner and hustings oratory. But 
just tell us, like a man, and con- 
fidentially, whether your late doings 
afford a pleasing retrospect, and in- 
crease: your self-respect? You think 
so! Well, we confess our reggae 
to reconcile your proceedings wit. 
any of your acknowledged guides of 
action. You have just come out of 
an expensive and tolerably bloody 
war, undertaken, so you would have 
us «™ on high og 
grounds. ou appeared as the 
champion of the oppressed, the ally 
of the weak against the strong, the 
assertor of the rights of nations. 
You had nothing to gain, not you; 
on the contrary, you had a bill like 
a woodcock’s to pay, and your stew- 
ard has been squeezing you ever 
since more than you like, and ap- 
parently more than you intend to 
endure for many months more. 
That’s correct,eh? Yes, those com- 
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placent nods show how very disin- 
terested you think your own conduct 
to have been. You think the argu- 
ment unanswerable, “ because you 
paid a great deal, and set to work 
with the full knowledge that you 
could not possibly gain by the war, 
therefore you were actuated by the 
most honourable motives.” Well, 
pause a minute, and think. “Are 
there no other discreditable induce- 
ments to action besides the pros- 
pect of material gain ; and are there 
no evil desires, for the gratification 
of which men will submit to consi- 
derable sacrifices?” Most of us, we 
fear, often attain, at great cost, in- 
dulgences which we would rather not 
hear called by their right names. 
You remember your friend Shylock’s 
disinterested little remark— 


“ If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
» Were in six parts, and every part a 
ducat, 
I would not draw them; I would have my 
bond.” 


No, no, sir, pray don’t lose your 
equanimity. We don’t mean to 
compare you with Shylock—we don’t 
indeed. We merely quote a familiar 
character to prove that sometimes 
those who are proverbially fond of 
their money (and you know, Mr. Bull, 
that common fame attributes to you 
a very high respect for the precious 
metals) will part with it liberally to 
indulge another passion, standing, 
for the occasion, still higher in their 
affections. You don’t see how the 
observation applies? Well, permit 
us a moment longer. You know 
that high moral principles will in 
similar cases always lead the same 
way. They are- based on a para- 
mount respect for equity, and know 
no distinction between great and 
small, between black and _ white. 
They discard all selfish considera- 
tions. Now you, if you acted in the 
spirit by which you flatter yourself, 
and would fain persuade the world, 
that you are inspired, would be just 
as ready to spend your guineas in the 
cause of one oppressed nation as of 
another, wouldn’t you? But if our 
memory deceive us not, you looked 
on with charming equanimity while 
unfortunate Mexico was being “ rasp- 
ed into etairnal extinctification, and 
having of her limbs took off, and 
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getting of ‘em starred and stri 
considerable onceremonious,” ag o 
bucaneering invaders boasted. We 
don’t remember that your sense of 
justice was greatly shocked on this 
occasion, or that you took much no- 
tice of the matter, further than to 
observe that Jonathan had robbed 
the Mexicans of their territory, much 
as you would remark, in the present 
day, that an old gentleman had been 
garrotted, or a house been burglari- 
ously entered opposite the station- 
house in Westbourne Park. It never 
seemed to strike you that the affair 
in any respect concerned you. Very 
different this coolness from the 
noble indignation you expressed at 
the Menschikoff insolences, and the 
invasion of the Principalities! In 
the one case you were quite apa- 
thetic—nay, half an abettor of the 
wrong; in the other your whole 
soul is aroused, you cannot contain 
your holy wrath, and you at length 
take up arms to vindicate outraged 
justice. Contemptible people! Why, 
dear sir, are Spaniards more con- 
temptible than Turks? And if they 
were, we can’t see how that alters the 
moral complexion of the cases; nor 
why that should be atrocious and 
intolerable when committed by an 
autocratic ruler, which is pardonable 
and insignificant when the act of an 
“almighty coagulation of onshaku- 
lated intelligences.” 

Let us leave this subject for a 
while, and say a word or two touch- 
ing another matter. You have been 
very lately meddling in the internal 
affairs of a petty italian kingdom, 
whose ruler does not administer jus- 
tice exactly according to your canons. 
His offences caused your virtuous 
rage so to boil over, that you conde- 
scended to bully the miserable re- 
gulus — you who could crush him 
with your little finger! You have 
been ranting for months past about 
Neapolitan tyranny, and unable to 
rest in your bed while such a mon- 
ster stalked unpunished. It inter- 
fered in no manner with you. It 
paid you the compliment of agreeing 
to all your theories about paternal 
governments, greatest happiness, 
rights of man, and so on; but it did 
not carry them into practice exactly 
as you would have had it, You 
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threatened hostilities, and though 
you saw some good reason for at 
jength drawing in your horns, you 
showed unmistakably, like that gen- 
tleman who was found in a Ken- 
tuckian ploughed field with each of 
his thumbs cruelly probing a furrow, 
“how you would have gouged him.” 
Now, let us compare the government 
of Naples with another government. 
We can point to a country where, 
for every sufferer by Neapolitan ty- 
ranny, at least a thousand are in the 
light of day crushed in open and 
hopeless slavery; where, instead of 
the inhumanity being an abuse or 
evasion of the law of the country, the 
law itself supports and commands the 
atrocity; where you, if you express 
your disapprobation, instead of re- 
ceiving a propitiatory answer, or a 
denial or explanation of your charge, 
will be told that the thing is, and 
is to be; and that if any Britisber 
desires an anodyne for his outraged 
sensibility, he may have it in the 
form of whipping, gouging, skewering, 
or chawing up, if he will cross the 
Atlantic to receive those compensa- 
tions. If it needs be that you defend 
and avenge the oppressed, here, un- 
doubtedly, is the country where your 
interference is most required. It is 
an extensive and powerful nation, a 
match for you; one that you may 
attack without discredit, which can 
hardly be said of a poor Italian state. 
Yet you not only tolerate Jonathan’s 
cruelties and injustice, but you en- 
dure from him insults such as no 
country in Europe would dare to 
offer you. You, the champion of 
morality and humanity, single out 
for your forbearance, and accept in- 
jury from, the very power which 
is most open to reproach in these re- 
spects. How is this, sir? We fear that 
your boasted principles do not stand 
very well the test of an examination 
of this kind! Jonathan took advan- 
tage of your being engaged in an ugly 
contest, to pick a quarrel with you, 
and, but for your settling your affair 
when you did, might have proved an 
irritating thorn in your side. He dis- 
missed your minister, insulted you, 
and, but for your temperate bearing, 
would have blown up a war. Well, 
we will hope and concede that the 
bluster then heard was not a serious 
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expression of Jonathan’s mind. Still 
it was injudicious, ill-timed, and not 
over complimentary. Had a monarch 
done so, 


* Even though he swore it only was in fun,” 


ou would have stirred the fires of 
hlegethon, and precipitated upon 
him that vast armament which you 
happened at the moment to have dis- 
engaged from recent strife. You had, 
however, blown off your superfluons 
steam, your bristles were down, you 
exhibited your patience, and— 

Don’t be angry, our dear friend ; 
we do not, and never did, mean to 
say that you were afraid of him. We 
think we understand pretty clearly 
why you acted as you did; but our 
present object is simply to show that 
you are not over-consistent in your 
conduct, and that although you give 
utterance to sounding sentiments, and 
appear so delighted with your own 
doings, the whole world is not dis- 
posed to take you at your valuation, 
We must tell you candidly that we 
consider you something of a humbug. 
That you have reasons for what you 
do, we feel certain; but we are 
equally certain that your ostensible 
are not your real motives. We doubt 
whether you are yourself aware of 
your real motives. Persons under 
the influence of prejudice generally 
allow it to deceive them. 

Well, sir, don’t be impatient, and 
we will come to the point. We say 
that you hated Nicholas, and hate 
his son—that you hate Clicquot, and 
Bomba, and Francis Joseph, because 
the form of their governments does 
not assimilate to the form of yours: 
that you tolerate Jonathan and some 
other individuals because their gov- 
ernments do assimilate in form to 
yours. Tried by this rule, your con- 
duct is consistent and _ intelligible 
enough. The justest, the ablest, and 
the most humane ruler in the world, 
would experience your odium if his 
power were absolute: the greatest 
ruffians, if acknowledging a govern- 
ment nominally constitutional and 
liberal, are, to a certain extent, 
assured of your sympathy and sup- 
port. But this is not your way of 
putting the case. You are too prud- 
ish to proceed boldly and avowedly 
to the gratification of discreditable 
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passions and prejudices. You pay to 
justice and humanity the homage of 
hypocritically allying yourself with 
them. You do not, like your precious 
friend across the Atlantic, inconti- 
nently knock down and rob or 
murder those against whom you con- 
ceive a dislike; but you wait until, 
under some moral pretext, you can 
indulge your aversion. If the oc- 
casion is long in coming, the of- 
fender’s prudence but aggravates 
wrath against the day of wrath. The 
longer your vengeance is postponed, 
the more it increases. ou make 
but a sorry show of suppressing your 
ill-will which is evermore breaking 
out in some petty paltry spite. 

Pardon us, sir; Louis Napoleon is 
not an exception to the rule. His 
case tells quite the other way. Look 
back a few years, to the time when 
he made himself absolute, and reflect 
on your feelings and language to- 
wards him at that time. His ex- 
treme prudence, and, may be, a 
thought of “auld lang syne,” gained 
time for your indignation to evapor- 
ate. You remembered the day when 
he was not exactly an emperor, but 
as disaffected as your heart could 
desire ; when he tasted of your salt 
and you held before him your crab- 
stick like an Aigis. Then came the 
Nicholas affair, which forced you both 
to join hands. He stood by you 
there; and his day’s service at 
Shrewsbury has gilded over his ex- 
ploit on Gadshill. Have a care, sir, 
that no nonsensical tetchiness destroy 
the existing harmony. 

By no means, sir, quite the con- 

We don’t want you to go to 
war with Jonathan, nor with any 
other power that will leave you un- 
injured and unmolested. e think 
you submitted to a great deal from 
Jonathan the other day, but you can 
afford to be magnanimous, if you 
would but be consistent. Show your- 
self superior to his impertinence, if 
you will; but do not suffer your for- 
bearance to be misunderstood. Do 
not, by behaving in an undignified, 
galling, waspish manner, on this side 
the Atlantic, give grounds for de- 
—— your conduct on the other. 

ou don’t like Bomba or his govern- 
ment. Do you know, or do you wish 
to know, much about either the one 
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or the other? Have you taken any 
pains to inform yourself of the real 
state of things in his country? Have 
you not, rather, made up your mind 
that Bomba is and shall be detest- 
able, and that you will listen to no 
argument which may dispute his 
hatefulness? Be certain, that as 
long as you wish to hear nothing 
good of Bomba, nothing good will be 
told you concerning him. Accounts 
are prepared, not to inform, but to 
please you. Your disposition with 
regard to any question is carefully 
ascertained by persons whose living 
depends on making their commu- 
nications agreeable and _ popular. 
They will tell you nothing but what 
you desire to hear. If facts be too 
stubborn for their purpose, they will 
colour and veil them so that they 
shall be facts no longer. While you 
rail against tyrants, you are subject 
to the tyrant’s greatest disability—it 
is dangerous to tell you the truth, 
and few dare to do it: it is profit. 
able to humour your prejudices, and 
that is universally done! The 
Bomba depicted to you is a mere 
fiction —a portrait made to order, 
like the ogres in children’s books. 
The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as 
exhibited for your entertainment—a 
land where the voice of joy and glad- 
ness is never heard, and where the 
unhappy serf exists but to suffer, to 
despair, and to curse the oppressor— 
is about as real as the scenes which 
ou enjoyed on boxing-night. Visit 

omba and his people, and judge for 
yourself. You will see a stout good- 
natured monarch, much of your own 
figure, driving four-in-hand through 
the streets of his capital, His wife 
and children are packed in the coach, 
just as you on a Sunday afternoon 
bestow Mrs. Bull and her little never- 
never -never-will-bes in your one- 
horse. - You prick your ears as you 
detect the clank of iron, and then 
find it only proceeds from the drag- 
chain. Instead of guards, execu- 
tioners, and bravos, he is attended by 
three or four grooms mounted on 
thoroughbreds, and turned out in 
careful imitation of the practice here | 
He bows politely to everybody — 
especially to your relatives, notwith- 
standing your rudeness to him. If it 
be carnival time, he will invite you 
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to his palace, place you on the same 
carpet with the great of all nations 
(live princes and lords, Mr. Bull, only 
think of that!) bring re into proxi- 
mity with royal and noble dames, 
whom you have hitherto worshipped 
through faith in Mr. Finden or the 
Book of Beauty; and give you a 
supper such as you never took out 
of the funds of a charity, or spread 
in honour of a hungry and idol- 
ised demagogue. Then if you turn 
out among his populace as the 
friend of humanity, you will find 
none bit knife-grinders. Instead of 
the gaunt, scowling  tyrannicide, 
whose words are monosyllables, and 
whose thoughts are vengeance, you 
shall find a grinning knave basking 
in the sunshine, who will turn up 
his palms and make you a grimace 
that shall extract the grano from 
your pocket, spiritless outcast though 
he be. Watch him then expend 
your gratuity. Either you will be 
petrified at seeing him (the miser- 
able devil!) purchase a glass of cold 
water, ha, ha, ha! or if his desire be 
toward solid food, he will devour 
coils of maccaroni the length of the 
Great Western telegraph wire, in a 
fashion peculiarly and irresistibly ridi- 
culous. Go to the theatres at night, in 
the hope to see the national wrongs 
allegorically exposed, and the senti- 
ments which patriots dare not utter 
in the street pour from the mimic 
Tell or Junius, all glowing in the 
tongue of Tasso, while the tears of 
thousands, rather than their plaudits, 
attest how near their hearts the tones 
have penetrated, and you shall 
yourself weep with laughter at the 
antics of Pulcinello—a fellow of in- 
finite jest, of most excellent fancy,— 
who shall distort his countenance, 
execute incomprehensible mimes, and 
joke in cruelly-clipped Italian, after 
& sort that shall seriously damage 
the reputation of Messrs. Wright and 
Bedford, and shake your affiance 
in the great gun-trick. Your sides 
will ache for a day, and you will 
never cease to laugh until you reflect 
how you have been cheated out of 
your revenge. Some annoyance you 
will experience in meeting a crowd 
of pitiful fellows, painters, musi- 


Cians, and so forth, whose names you 
never endure to hear until their 
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works begin to sell for thousands of 
pounds. But, on the whole, your ex- 
perience will be found to falsify your 
expectation. You will feel more 
kindly towards Bomba in spite of 
yourself, and would not stick a knife 
in him if old Walter Savage actually 
gave you the blood-money before- 
hand, instead of only printing his 
promissory note in the Times. At 
the same time you will wonder 
greatly where all the gibbeting and 
torturing, the ferocious police, the 
indomitable patriots, have concealed 
themselves. And you may continue 
to wonder until you chance to en- 
counter some of the restless mem- 
bers of your own family; then you 
will confess, like the Misses Peck- 
sniff, when Todgers’s at length did 
it, that your anticipations, so long 
baulked, were not unwarranted after 
all: you shall be satisfied, like pa- 
tient Shacabac, who, after his long 
suffering with Barmecidal caprice, 
at length dug his eager fingers into a 
veritable lamb stuffed with pistachio 
nuts. Your eyes shall be opened 
that you may see. You will be con- 
fidentially informed that Bomba’s 
coach, which seemed to you so harm- 
less a vehicle, was impelled, like the 
car of Juggernaut over thousands 
of prostrate wretches; that the 
music to which you danced in his 
palace drowned the cries of victims 
stretched on racks, and torn with 
hot pincers on the floor beneath; 
and that the champagne which you 
so vastly enjoyed, was but yester- 
night made the vehicle of fatal 
—— for suspected patriots, The 
azzarone will be shown to you to 
have swallowed his maccaroni with 
a sound which, though it appeared 
but the effort to recover breath after 
such a feat, was in reality a patriot 
sigh, recognisable from one end of 
Italy, to the other: and the tricks 
of Pulcinello, which made your jaws 
ache, to have had each one a se- 
cret meaning, understood by banded 
thousands, who wait but the word to 
rise that the tyrant may be no more. 
Besides receiving so much enlighten- 
ment, you may possibly in this society 
be or 
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permitted to see a n 
two of the devoted patriot got u 
regardless of expense, and who 
tickets of French leave from the gal- 
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leys, and quite answer the penny-a- 
line descriptions of the patriotic fra- 
ternity. With them you may behold 
the discontented and ejected of all 
nations; a band of heroes who will 
name the day from which the rege- 
neration of Italy is to date—when 
an explosion to which Guy Fawkes’s 
would have been but a cracker, will 
for ever annihilate principalities and 
powers, and create a millennium, in 
which murderers, thieves, and rebels 
shall fill the priests’ offices. Here 
you will detect the source from which 
you were duped, while you remained 
at home; but, having seen for your- 
self, you will have become less easy 
of belief. You will return to Eng- 
land and pity daily the numbers of 
your race whom you know to be 
gulled as you once were, but whom 
it is impossible to undeceive, so 
dearly do they love the imposture. 
Faultless, dear friend, spare your 
sneer; we are not setting up Bom- 
ba’s government as a model, nor 
denying that it is wrought on old- 
world principles which do not tend 
to develop the resources of the 
country, nor the genius of the people. 
Superstitious and priest-ridden we 
know him to be; and from this infir- 
mity, rather than from a malignant 
or cruel disposition, he may have been 
induced to act in a manner which no 
man can justify. But remember that 
our present aim is not to exonerate 
Bomba; it is to admonish you, if 
you will deign to hear us. We give 
Bomba over, if you please, as requir- 
ing great improvement. On the 
other hand, we do not think that 
@ constitution like yours would be 
practicable at Naples. But if you 
would have the government of that 
country admire and imitate your in- 
stitutions your wisest course cer- 
tainly is to be conciliatory rather 
than to be everlastingly ‘‘ geeking 
and galling,” as is your present prac- 
tice. You cannot expect them to 
think well of a power which avails 
itself of superior strength to meddle 
in the management of their internal 
affairs,—to find fault with everything 
they do, to misrepresent and hold up 
to odium their every act, and to abuse 
their king and his ministers. The 
Italians, if not a warlike, are an in- 
telligent people. .They can feel in- 
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juries which they dare not resent, 
They appreciate and contemn the 
cowardly and coarse indignities to 
which you daily subject them. Cease 
to dream that in goading and vilify- 
ing the governments you are sup- 
porting the people, or that such 
championship gains their goodwill. 
Restless intriguing spirits there un- 
doubtedly are in Italy, who avail 
themselves of your or any other per- 
son’s infatuation to excite discontent 
and revolt; but, be assured, these 
are exceptional personages. The 
population are not rebels in the mass, 
Like yourself, they are cursed with 
agitators, who would fain grow fat 
as yours do; but Cisalpine agitation 
pays badly. Cobden fills his pockets 
and moderates his yell; azzini 
starves and raves. You are entirely 
mistaken if you suppose that the 
soft Italian does not fully respect 
your powers, your enterprise, your 
practical character ; he would admire, 
and perhaps imitate them, if you 
would but let him. 

No, sir, we don’t remember Mn- 
rat’s reign at Naples, nor even his 
death. Those were early days with 
us. Our reading was strictly elemen- 
tary. We were then engrossed by the 
digestive peculiarities of the Sprat 
family, and the achievement of that 
architect who, although known to 
us by only a homely Christian name, 
is as safe for immortality as if he re- 
joiced in the more imposing przeno- 
men of Inigo or Christopher. Sub- 
sequently we were placed under the 
ferula of a pedagogue portly as your- 
self, to acquire principles which he 
instilled fundamentally. By that 
time we were breeched, and our in- 
teguments, like the robe of the Trap- 
pist, concealed the traces of daily 
mortifications.. Three years served 
we under this oppressor; then we 
turned and rebelled against him. Ah, 
sir, how we envy you your perennial 
vigour! We didn’t, in those days, 
pick a plum from the pudding, or 
nibble the extreme fraction of & 
mince-pie, deprecating nightmare and 
nausea. A pudding then was to us 
—like the primrose to Peter Bell—a 
pudding, and nothing more. If we 
ever thought of a consequence, it 
was in the form of a tightened girdle 
as the succeeding day, or, peradven- 
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ture, the inability to do justice to 
the fried remains. We were as fond 
then of having our finger in a pie as 
you are now, sir. Apropos of which 
observation, let us say that you con- 
trive somehow to make your interfer- 
ence always most ungracious and 
irritating. Even Jonathan, to whom 
you were so forbearing when it was 
a question of fighting, you managed 
to exasperate three or four years back, 
while you pretended to coax and 
beseech him. Your animadversion 
concerning his niggers has undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to the hope- 
less aspect of the slave question at 
the present time. Instead of letting 
the example which you had set him 
work, and allowing him slowly and 
quietly to renounce his errors as you 
had done, you forced it upon him, as 
a point of honour, to persist in that 
which he might possibly have been 
by this time ready to abjure if left to 
himself. His jealous and tenacious 
nature saw dishonour in being even 
just and merciful at your dictation. 
He penetrated your devices, laughed 
at your attempt to influence him 
through his women—gammon him, 
indeed, with them ‘ar gals and 
critters !—and was stung to the quick 
at your Beecher Stowe fetish orgies. 
He could not fail to see that your 
idolatry proceeded not so much from 
veneration of the idol, as from a de- 
termination to condemn his conduct, 
and to omit no opportunity of peace- 
fully venting your ill opinion. The 
whole of that ridiculous exhibition 
was simply a reproach to him, and 
he knows it. He is well aware of 
the way in which you commonly re- 
cognise literary merit. He remem- 
bers the utmost you ever did to 
honour Scott or Burns, Bulwer or 
Macaulay, and can probably judge, 
through all his prejudice, of the dis- 
parity between either of these names 
and his countrywoman, for whom 
you testified such violent enthusiasm. 
Possibly your conduct at that time, 
which he so keenly felt, but could 


not resent, rankled until it resulted 
in those insulting acts and impu- 
tations which you have in your 
turn been obliged to pocket from 
im. 

Combine against you, sir; why 
on earth should they combine against 
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you? You don’t suppose that the 
nations of Europe think of seizing on 
your property and dividing it amon 
them? Gracious! you will b 
our chandelier if you flourish your 
stick in that way. For heaven’s 
sake sit down and let the blood run 
out of your head a little, or you will 
fall in a fit. You must, you know, 
find some motive for people to com- 
bine against you, and if it be not 
erg then what is it? Well, to 
umble you. And why should every 
nation wish to humble you? Simply 
because you bear yourself so arro- 
gantly and unkindly towards them 
all, that they regard you as a com- 
mon annoyance. You will not let 
one of them live in peace. You must 
be, forsooth, a sort of divinity, to 
propitiate whom is their paramount 
duty, before they think of national, 
territorial, or politic considerations. 
Depend on it, most of them would 
rather have you for a friend than an 
enemy, if you would but be an 
affable friend. They have tried going 
to loggerheads with you, and found 
you a difficult old gentleman to deal 
with. But you have no idea of equal 
friendship. You must always be 
director and censor. Better have a 
mother-in-law for an inmate than 
you for an ally! Well, dear sir, if 
you wish for our advice, here it is. 
We think that you would be much 
better employed in looking to your 
own affairs, than in prescribing to 
your neighbours how to man 
theirs. You discovered the other day 
that they are not so entirely your in- 
feriors as you were flattering your- 
self. They turned out their arma- 
ments in a more efficient condi- 
tion, considering their materials, 
than you did yours, which would 
probably not have been the case if 
you had given to your own interests 
the attention which you bestowed on 
their affairs. The best justification 
that you can offer for erty to 
admonish and direct others, is, that 
you have first regulated your own 
business and institutions in the wisest 
manner. But can you say that you 
have done this? Are you not your 
own accuser? The fault which you 
are at this moment finding with every 
one of your departments testifies 
strongly that the time has not arrived 
i 
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when you may profitably turn your 
attention to the reformation of your 
neighbours, 

We would gladly see you, in form- 
ing your friendships, elgct by some 
other criterion than the form of go- 
vernment. It can never be for your 
real honour or advantage to ally 
yourself with persons whose open and 
avowed course is an outrage upon 
religion and justice, any more than it 
can be right to stir up strife with an 
unoffending nation; and the maxim 
applies to all forms of government, 
and is independent of them. We 
would have you choose for your asso- 
ciates those who, in their conduct to 
their neighbours, and in their general 
bearing, approach nearest to the 
standard of moderation and equity ; 
and we would not have you, for the 
loudest call of expediency, for the 
fairest chance of realising wealth, or 
for their aid in gratifying malignant 
passions, disgrace yourself by the 
companionship of the lawless and 
iniquitous. If you would be consis- 
tent, you must be circumspect in 
your connection with Jonathan. He 
is entitled to your patience and good 
offices— 


| “Partly because they blend you with his 


Poe ee that you did his sire some 
wrong.” 

But discriminate carefully between 
his acts. Never fora moment coun- 
tenance oppression or violence. Speak 
out boldly your disapproval of that 
which he cannot possibly defend ; 
but abstain from covertly irritating 
and exciting him. When you can 
honestly and consistently do so, give 
him your hand; but remember that 
your hand has never been knowingly, 
certainly never avowedly, concerned 
in fraud or robbery, and that it un- 
bound the manacle of the slave. It 
has thus acquired a lustre in the eyes 
of the world, and you have ‘lost the 
right to pawn it wantonly. We are 
not counselling enmity. There are 
many degrees between that and strict 
friendship. What honour and equity 
demand, that do: but feel as did the 
noble Douglas :— 


“My castles are my king’s alone, 
From turret to foundation stone, 
The hand of Douglas is his own.” 
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You must try and subdue your dislike 
to your nearer neighbours, and find 
some friends among them. If they are 
not all you desire, perhaps a charit- 
able survey may show them less black 
than they are painted for you. You 
once set up a manufactory of model 
confederates, and did not find it a 
satisfactory business. Each of the 
persons that was to be an help meet 
for you—made in your own image— 
turned out a sad failure. Isabella, 
your Isle of Dogs creation, does you 
but little credit ; Louis Philippe has 
vanished at a touch of Harlequin’s 
blade ; and Otho, your peculiar pup- 
pet, is so valuable an ally that you 
were compelled to hold him with one 
hand while you pummelled Nicholas 
with the other. Well, it is something 
that you acknowledge that to have 
been a failure. Your next step must 
be to believe that there are powers 
ready made who are fit for the sub- 
lime distinction of being your asso- 
ciates, and who are not disqualified 
for the alliance, notwithstanding that 
their governments differ from yours. 
We know quite well how you are 
told that your foreign alliances are 
not matters to be profanely discussed 
—that race, religion, expediency, ever 
regulate them, and that you are but 
the tool of circumstances when you 
fancy that you follow your own will. 
In reply to which, we would observe, 
that you always pretend to decide in 
each case according to its merits, not 
according to any long-established 
and recognised line of policy; and 
that however profundly statesmen 
and sages may prate about abstruse 
causes and inevitable tendencies, none 
of their schemes can receive your 
sanction until they have been placed 
before you clear of school jargon and 
cae cant, and in a popular in- 
telligible form, That they are always, 
after being simplified, fairly proposed 
to you, we do not say; but if the 
statement be suspicious, there is s0 
much the more reason why you should 
hear both sides; and we have told 
you our opinion. 

A fresh jug, sir,in which we will 
drown political care. Let us speak 
again of your family. And so you 
are beginning to think better of 
Tunic. We always thought it strange 
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that you cared so little about him. 
Poor Tunic! he was an affectionate, 
prave, and devoted son no less than 
Jack, and yet you never regarded 
them impartially. You would now 
and then, when you couldn’t but con- 
fess his merit, throw Tunic a word of 
encouragement ; but for every pat 
you gave him a dozen kicks. e re- 
joice to see that he is gaining a proper 
place in your estimation. Here’s to 
Tunic’s health— 


“ Your never weaned, though not your favoured 
child ;” 

and may he and his capricious old 

father understand each other better 

than they ever did before. 

Ha, ha !—it was a bit of a blunder, 
sir, sure enough ; weaned is but me- 
taphorically applicable to the opera- 
tion of your sons upon you, unless 
you have usurped Mrs. Bull’s fune- 
tions. In extracting from you, they 
generally address themselves to your 
pocket, and a wonderful power of suc- 
tion, and protracted nursing period, 
some of them exhibit, [Fill again, 
sir; such a drain requires adequate 
support. And what of your cousin 
Pat? no doubt you send an inquiry 
and kind message after him to his 
new home at this season. No, no, 
sir, not richer. Pat is not a richer 
man than you; but we are rejoiced 
to hear that he is independent and 
comfortable. Who could have thought 
that thriftless, laughing, pleasant, 
drinking, cunning, bellowing, frac- 
tious, murdering Pat would ever 
turn to a staid Paterfamilias, and 
rule his house with discretion. His 
separation from Peter was, we fancy, 
a great cause of his improvement. 
How strange to him must be the 
character of a sober, law-revering 
citizen ; how unlike the past? We 
wonder whether, when he commemo- 
rates old times at this season, he 
cards the back of a mimic proctor, or 
knocks down an automaton landlord, 
aod cuts his throat, as we reproduce 
our ancient national recreations. 
Good-luck to Pat! Let him do his 


bating in jest and his labour in earnest, 
and then 
elbow !”” 
Of all your dependants, sir, we 
believe that the most unfortunate is 


“more power to his 
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Quashee. He and his master are 
both ruined ; and you, we fear, Mr. 
Bull, are the author of their fall. A 
little more sense and a little less 
temper on .your part would have 
made him by this time a thriving 
and respectable freeman, instead of 
the filthy, idle, ignorant, degraded 
wretch that he now is. We were 
resent and witnessed his capers in’ 
amaica on the lst of August 1838, 
and we have since paid him a long 
visit in your other estates. We wish 
that you could see him in any part 
of your West India property ; then, 
perhaps, you would acknowledge the 
expediency of being kind after an 
apparently cruel fashion—of subject- 
ing Quashee to some little constraint 
and disability for his own benefit. 
It is nearly twenty years since you 
set him free, and he is literally more 
ignorant, more idle, and more vicious 
than when first emancipated. If 
this is the effect of freedom, the old 
slavery were better. You are bound, 
by every obligation which can influ- 
ence a responsible being, to abate 
your silly fondness, and to treat him 
in a rational manner. Instead of re- 
versing your insane policy with re- 
gard to him, you have been venting 
your ill-will upon Bamboo his master, 
thus reminding us of gentlemen who 
occasionally figure in the police-re- 
ports. Returning home under the 
influence of powerful refreshment, 
they chastise their helpmates ; but 
finding this entertainment disturb 
the moral equilibrium, they seek to 
adjust the balance by smashing the 
furniture and crockery. How ° 
boo’s ruin is to benefit your beloved 
Quashee, or what you expect Quashee 
to become when Bamboo is extinct, 
we cannot divine, and we doubt if 
you can make these points clear to us. 
Something you must do for Quashee, 
and speedily, or he will revert to a 
savage state, and his country to a wil- 
derness. 

Pity you with all your perplexing 
affairs ? Oh yes! as a crossing-sweeper 
pities an alderman driving to a cor- 
poration dinner ; as a curate with ten 
children pities a bishop; as a gover- 
ness @ la mode pities a lapdog; or a 
trembling author pities the discern- 
ing public. Pity you, indeed, with 
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your magnificent manors, your inex- 
haustible wealth, your indefatigable 
sons and servants, and your robust 
constitution! Nay, our heart is as 
the nether-millstone. 

A really unfortunate old man, are 
you? Well, all the misfortune that 
we can allow you arises from your 
being a facile, excitable, obstinate, 
well-meaning old gentleman. Your 
estate would be an amusement to you, 
if you would but work it in a reason- 
able way. Ha, ha! half-ruined! You 
are not so easily ruined, excellent sir. 

No, for heaven’s, sake don’t men- 
tion economy. We know what that 
means—putting Jack and Tunic on 
fever diet till they become as lean 
and seedy as cab-horses, and then, 
when they were wanted, feeding them 
up against time at a guinea a mouth- 
fal. Well, sir, we rejoice to hear you 
profess that you will never make that 
mistake again ; but we should like to 
feel as certain of a competence for 
ourselves in three years as that you 
will in that time be again the prey 
of some artful knave. As Brown Bull 
remarked to us lately, “ when one of 
them wermin gets hold of father, he 
sticks to the hold gent like a wam- 
pire, and not only blows hout his 
own infernal skin, but upsets the 
guv’nor’s constitooshon, and turns his 
hold noddle queer, so that he damages 
hisself at every one of these wisita- 
tions more than he can vork hup in 
half-a-dozen wide-awake years.” To 
see the names of Weller and Gam- 
mon coupled together caused a me- 
lancholy amazement to the head of 
the former house. Unfortunately 
the names of Gammon and Bull are 
oftener found in conjunction than se- 
parate. 

We hope, indeed, sir, that you have 
had enough of it. That weaver fel- 
low was truly an unlucky customer! 
But don’t take on that way. Con- 
fess, like a man, that you have been 
made a fool of, and don’t fret yourself 
by the attempt to appear satisfied. 
Dear, dear, don’t Setvel 60, sir. Non- 
sense. Suppose you have lost twenty 
stone. Itis a trifle to one of your 
substance. So far are you from being 
a broken man, that we have never 
seen your disposition so promising, 
your pulse so even, or your com- 
plexion so clear. Cheer up, good sir, 
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you have weathered many a worse 
day than this; only, for heaven's 
sake, keep clear of the quacks. We 
hope and trust that there are innu- 
merable jolly Christmases in store for 
you, and that you will find yourself 
wiser and stronger at every return 
of the season. There, sir. Pray, per- 
mitus. There is no danger in the 
home-brewed. Next year, perhaps, 
if you persuade your steward to lay 
his hand a little more lightly, we ma 

be able to offer you a glass of pune 

when you honour us with a visit, 
You don’t take in your spirituous mix- 
tures as you did when we were young, 
and on that ground we certainly will 
not quarrel with you. A decided 
improvement in all the Balls since 
they found out the treachery of alco- 
hol; but medio tutissimus, you know: 
no teetotal nonsense. We will throw 
on a billet or two, if you please, to 
be ready for the return of our party 
from the theatre. That’s it; three 
longitudinally, and two across ; dry 
as a bone, you see. Capital grate, is 
it not, sir? throws out no end of heat. 
This is pleasanter than Moscow, as 
your old friend Napoleon said, after 
his Russian expedition. We shall 
rejoice when your Russian exploit is 
settled for, and we are enabled to 
contend with Thor at home on easier 
terms. Deuce of a bill for coals, and 
indeed, for other things too. Obliged 
to eat second-quality bread and cold 
meat ourselves, and find it difficult 
enough to provide hot joints and fine 
loaves for the servants, who are not 
inclined to join in family economy. 
We can’t flatter you that the condi- 
tion of flunkeyism is to be included 
in your list of boasted improvements. 
They are growing a most unmanage- 
able set. Our small fry have just 
lost their nurse at a day’s warning, 
she having been, as she said, “ tram- 
pled upon.” The trampling consisted 
in our better half forbidding her to 
walk with her charge attired in a 
brocaded silk flounced dress, with a 
squirrel muff and boa, and pink flow- 
ers under her bonnet. You can hardl 

lift your foot for fear of “ ee 
unintentionally on some of these high- 
spirited individuals. You must have 
witnessed a curious succession of them 
from the born thrall to the modern 
trampled domestic. 
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No, no, sir, you miscounted ; ‘twas 
only eleven. Pray sit still. We have 
very deferentially entreated the But- 
tons to produce our cold round and a 
devilled kidney. Stay awhile, we 
beseech you, Mr. Bull. Well, we are 
really sorry; but if Mrs. Bull is ex- 
pecting you, we, a pattern of marital 
obedience, feel reluctantly compelled 
to cede the point. Here, Buttons, 
do you think you and Betsey can 
bring in Mr. Bull’s greatcoat, which 
is stretched on six or seven pegs in 
the hall? Try; that’s it; and now 
the hat and muffler. Allow us, sir; 
that sleeve’s all right; now a little 
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lower with the right hand : so, that’s 
well. Thus protected, you are frost- 
proof. Let us, before we part, pre- 
sent you with a rare havannah—to 
be lit at the hall-door, remember, for 
we are under stringent treaty with 
our spouse touching the weed. Whew! 
what a blast! But you laugh at the 
cold, sir. Many thanks for your 
friendly visit. Say our kind compli- 
ments to Mrs. B. Take care of the 
ticket-of-leaves, though. Ha, ha! 
true, they would find you an awk- 
ward customer! Well, good-night, sir. 
What a grasp you have! Mind the 
step. Good-night. 





PICTURE-BOOKS, 


Tue days of annuals are over and 
past. We are no longer called upon 
to adventure a mimic criticism upon 
those pretty fooleries in which once 
upon a time “the most distinguished 
writers” good-naturedly consented to 
make themselves ridiculous for the 
amusement of tke public. Those 
wonderful stories — those scraps of 
murdered drama and sublime blank 
verse—those invocations of the serene 
beauty steel-graven on the frontis- 
piece—those stanzas to the primrose, 
or the snowdrop, or the evening star. 
It is hard to guess where, fallen 
from their native firmament, such 
wonderful productions could find a 
fitting place; but they are gone for 
ever from the expensive luxuries of 
hot-pressed paper and gilt-edges, and 
another race and dynasty has risen in 
their stead. 

Whether it will ever be possible to 
make verses and pictures “to match” 
without sacrificing one of the united 
arts—and whether distinguished wri- 
ters will ever be found generous or 
lavish enough to spend the full mate- 
rial of a three-volume novel in the 
elaboration of an occasional novel- 
lette, is a question which we will not 
undertake to answer. It does not 
seem at all unreasonable, however, 
to suppose that we, who do a great 


deal for money, might now and then 
be capable of doing a little—our very 
best—for love; nor that, for their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of 





«the non-producing world, literature 


and art might ‘not sometimes make a 
volume—créme de la créme—the chef- 
@euvre in little, of everybody em- 
ployed upon it—which should remain 
to our children after us, the true 
ideal of gift-books, and console the 
workers in it with the comfortable 
thought of one true and worthy pre- 
sent, worthily accompanied, to those 
unknown friends for whom we make 
all our books and paint all our pic- 
tures. We are afraid it is rather too 
true what Mr. Ruskin and his fol- 
lowers say—those delicate works of 
fancy, those lifelong loving labours 
of the ancient art, which “ would not 
pay” by any means in our days, 
are not for encumbered hands like 
ours. People who, in the false emu- 
lation of ‘society,’ must earn all 
they can, and spend more than they 
earn, are obliged to be very economi- 
cal of their ideas, and cannot afford 
to spend the imagination, the wit, 
or the eloquence which would do for 
greater works upon a little bit of a 
story or a morsel of verse. However, 
no one has attempted the experi- 
ment. The old annuals, being very 
silly, expensive, and useless, have 
died out like other toys; nobody has 
tried to get up the ideal gift-book— 
the love-token worthy of all the 
authors and all the givers, and of the 
very love itself of which it should be 
a sign. But we have not given up 
the laudable practice of making pre- 
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sents at Christmas, nor of making 
books, magnificent and sumptuous, for 
the same. 

Accordingly these winter blossoms, 
resplendent with gilding and bright 
with colour, give to the dingy table 
before us, at this present writing, the 
aspect of a boudoir. Never was 
annual so finished, so brilliant, so 
gay. Our wealth, our luxury, and 
our generous habit of present-making, 
have resuscitated the half-forgotten 
art of binding books. After all, let 
peeple say what they will about the 
perfect compatibility of cheap mate- 
rials with artistic form and embel- 
lishments, it cannot be denied that 
art loves splendour, and never exer- 
cises its faculty with such zeal and 
relish as when it works on imperial 
purple and royal gold. Art-manufac- 
tures, like most other things in this 


talkative generation, have a good deal. 


of nonsense spoken about them; 
and the Soulages and other such 
collections, where every bit of metal 
is costly, and very crockery worth 
half its weight in gold, is no very 
convincing proof of the cheapness of 
art. Nevertheless we are delighted 
to contradict our own assertion point- 
blank, and instantly, by directing 
everybody’s admiring attention to 
the covers of the Christmas books on 
everybody’s table. That splendid 
star of gold which makes quite a 
lustre in the frosty sunshine, who 
could suppose that it was only im- 
pressed upon a bit of crimson cloth, 
and came to us “into the bargain” 
of ever so many admirable wood-cuts 
and three or four hundred pages of 
sumptuous typography, all for one 
poor guinea? We presume there 
are few things more likely to culti- 
vate the taste of the mass of ordinary 
people than pretty books; for our 
own part, we confess ourselves quite 
ready to receive any number of prac- 
tical lessons in this department of 
art, though our tables groan under 
the instruction; and it is comfort- 
able to see those very beautiful pro- 
ductions brought; as the advertise- 
ments say, as far as it is possible 
such luxuries can be, “within the 
reach of all.” There is not one un- 
graceful example of the art of book- 
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binding among the works before ug 
—all after their different fashions are 
effective and striking; but we re 
turn with special admiration to the 
shining golden star which recommends 
> mn in the first instance, the Book of 
ob.* 

The Book of Job by John Gilbert, 
We confess candidly that we were 
somewhat amazed, not to say start 
led, by the title; for it is hard to 
perceive any particular affinity, a 
priori, between that very clever and 
prolific artist and the solemn drama 
of the man of Uz. Mr. Gilbert hag 
created the Jilustrated News, which 
in its way is a very satisfactory 
achievement. We presume he may 
even be called the founder of a school 
of illustration ; and there can be little 
doubt that he has done notable good 
service to a great many books. How- 
ever, we doubt whether hands gs0 
busy, rapid, and clever, were quite 
the hands to work upon this weird 
and mysterious story, with all its 
solemn interlocutors. Thanks to 
Captain Burton and Mons. De Saulcy, 
and other saucy and disrespectful 
travellers, we have lost our ancient 
admiration for the sons of Ishmael. A 
Bedouin Sheikh does not represent 
to us nowadays the picturesque and 
lofty personage whom we used to 
take him for; visions of dirt and 
clamours for baksheesh, sully, to our 
too much-instructed sight, the flow- 
ing garments and poetic speech of the 
heroes of the desert; and we by no 
means accept a hooded Arab, how- 
ever correct his costume, for the pa- 
triarch prince and poet of those times 
unknown. Perhaps, with such a 
subject, the conventional draperies 
of the old religious art, those flowing 
robes, vague and unparticular, which 
attempt no national correctness, but 
are content to be mere garments 
necessities, without special significa- 
tion of their own—are more fit for 
the uses of illustration than the re- 
cognised dress of a half-savage and 
unelevated people, even though that 
dress be the most ancient and the 


least changed in the world. Being 
as they are, however, it is impossible 
to contest the talent of Mr. Gilbert's 


sketches. We select, in particular, 
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the flying dromedary, with its cloud 
of desert dust, and its wide-striding 
hoofs, which seem to turn to all the 
airts, in splendid defiance of ordinary 
rules of locomotion; and there are 
some exceedingly clever heads, and 
graceful episodical vignettes, such as 
that one entitled “ Distraining”—a 
well-worn subject—which actually 
looks novel in its change of costume. 
We observe, too, a very real rhinoce- 
ros, tossing out of his savage way, 
with his mighty horn, the fallen 
capital of an Assyrian pillar. A few 
years ago we might have pointed out 
many other excellencies in those 
clever pictures; but we daily grow 
more fastidious as we are better 
served ; thanks, among others, to the 
very artist whose performance on 
this occasion is not up, by a very 
long way, to his subject—as perhaps 
no other illustrator’s could. 

For this Book of Job, though it is 
perhaps, of all the inspired books, the 
one which answers best to appear 
alone, is not on that account the one 
most suitable for illustration. Ruth, 
the sweetest of all pastorals, or that 
strange tale of Eastern courts and 
intrigues, the little Book of Esther, 
would task less, and reward more, 
the labours of the pencil. But Job, 
with its mysterious introductory 
scene, which is not capable of de- 
scription in words, much less in pic- 
tures, with its long monologues, and 
unchanging dramatis persone, the 
four figures who do nothing, and 
whose conversation cannot be ex- 
pressed by pictorial representation, 
must always be exceedingly difficult 
to illustrate ; and can, in fact, only be 
done at all, as the artist in this case 
has wisely done a considerable part 
of it, by means of its own episodical 
illustrations. ‘Thoughts and words, 
arguments and consolations, are 
things which even a Raphael could 
not draw, nor a Titian paint. 

The text of these solemn disputa- 
tions is printed, in this fine edition, 
in its true poetic form, without the 
arbitrary interruption of chapters and 
verses, and appears one continuous 
story as it was written; which is no 
small help to the full appreciation of 

* Hvangeline. 
ledge & Co. 
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the poem. It appears also—all laud 
and honour to the reverend editor— 
without that intolerable burden of 
foot-notes with which so many editors 
encumber our minds and consciences. 
A fal introductory chapter, 
which will be acceptable to every- 
body, will also betray to all those 
readers who are acquainted with 
modern religious literature, that this 
wise discretion has been exercised by 
Dr. James Hamilton, one of the most 
graceful and tender of modern reli- 
gious authors. With his own audi- 
ence, criticism could neither increase 
nor lessen the well-established fame of 
this accomplished writer; and this 
little introduction is not ground suffi- 
cient for any comment of the kind; 
but had our space been wide enough, 
we should gladly have delayed a little 
to speak of the series of modest little 
volumes, without either pictures or 
gilding, which bear his name,—vol- 
umes almost too little and too mo- 
dest to take their proper place among 
bulkier literature, but ranking very 
high in that limited range of good 
books, in which the common reader, 
pious or not, would find as much de- 
lightful reading as sound doctrine. 

e do not profess to meddle with 
the doctrine, which is not in our way 
at this moment; but we are quite 
ready to stake our credit upon the 
grace and beauty of the books. 

But we are, we own it with mo- 
desty, the most candid and unpre- 
judiced of critics. From the Book of 
Job, in which the artist by no means 
acquits himself to our satisfaction, 
we hasten to turn, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world, to a beauti- 
ful little Evangeline,* in which Mr. 
Gilbert, with a suitable subject, does 
full justice to himself and it. If 
Longfellow is seldom great, he is 
always picturesque; and there is a 
remarkable charm of wistfulness— 
tender, pure, and pensive—in the 
story which here attains its apo- 
theosis. Young readers, and more 
especially women, will always like 
Evangeline. Its very. cadence en- 
hances the interest of that refine- 
ment of devotion, that lifelong mel- 
ancholy search, never satisfied, never 
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ending, which finds ar echo of sym- 
— in every generous young spirit. 

e advise, accordingly, all uncles, 
grandpapas, and brothers willing to 
do pleasure to the young ladies of 
their respective households, to make 
large provision of this most maidenly 
and pretty volume, which would not 
come at all amiss either, as a love- 
token of a more special kind. The 
illustrations are all admirable. The 
Acadian peasant girl, so pretty, so 
modest, so graceful; the old priest, 
with his little troop of village dames 
and children; the boy and girl over 
their lesson at the old man’s knee ; 
the betrothed lovers in the old- 
fashioned homestead; all these tran- 
quil scenes of humble content and 
happiness are rendered with a real 
grace and feeling which every one 
must appreciate; nor are the merry 
old fiddler and the stout herdsman of 
the prairie less successful. Of its 
kind, the little book is perfect ;—a 
pretty token, fit to come in, even to 
the innermost sanctuary of any lady’s 
bower. 

We come now to another artist 
who divides popularity with Mr. Gil- 
bert, and whose labours are more 
equal and more exquisite. Very rare, 
indeed, are the occasions on which 
we turn with disappointment from 
the works of Birket Foster. A true 
eye for nature keeps him always 
fresh, always vigorous, and almost 
always original. It is marvellous, 
indeed, with such unceasing produc- 
tion, how seldom he repeats him- 
self; his rustic stiles, though he is 
rather fond of them — his cottages 
and trees — his low English hills, 
breezy and far-seeing—and his sunny 
levels of country—have each varie- 
ties of their own to distinguish them. 
His very church towers—and he has 
few landscapes without one— can 
venture to be boldly alike, because 
each is individual—and you could 
suppose every illustration he makes 
a direct sketch from nature, did you 
not feel that to be impossible. Of 
all his many admirable works we 
are least sure of his Highland castles 
and mountains, and of the foreign 
seenes in the Traveller, many of 
which, however, are exquisite; but 
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he is never at a loss upon” English 
soil; and, to prove what we say, we 
have but to glance over the Zask, the 
Sabbath, and the Cowrse of Time. 

The Task* is familiar and well-ac- 
customed ground. We know almost 
as well the scenes which the artist 
will choose before we open the vol- 
ume as after we have examined it, 
We are quite prepared to look for the 
colonnade of Benevolus—“the ob- 
solete prolixity of shade” in which 
the gentle poet delighted; and for 
the peasunt’s nest, the cottage— 


“Perched upon 
close 
Environed with a ring of branching 
elms ;” 


the green hill-top, but 


and perfectly confident that “the 
twanging horn o’er yonder bridge” 
will find a place in the miniature 
picture-gallery. They do  accord- 
ingly ; but there are few artists who, 
even with the help of colour, much 
less with mere black and white, could 
present to us such a wintry night 
as this one, through which the horn 
of the Olney postboy rings its cheer- 
ful intimation. The tall church-tower 
rising up into the moonlight, the 
black trees, crisp and colourless, with 
every twig defined,— 


‘The wintry flood in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face 
bright ;” 


reflected 


the entire atmosphere so frosty, 
sharp, and distinct,—are as real as 
they are fine ; and it must be a very 
unimaginative reader who does not 
turn from the chilly brightness of the 
scene out of doors, feeling almost the 
fall force of the actual contrast, to 
the poet’s fireside, warm and ruddy, 
where already the perfect comfort 
brightens with a touch of excitement 
as the news-horn rings through the 
sharp air without. Then how fine 
is the waggon labouring through the 
snow — the atmosphere in a haze 
with falling snowflakes — the horses 
turning their heads aside from the 
storm, the man _— on “ with 
halfshut eyes and puckered cheeks.” 
These snow-scenes are perhaps 

finest in the book; and we know 
nothing better, for chillness and 





* The Task. 
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dreary silent reality, than the illus- 
tration at page 171, where 


“The cattle mourn in corners, where the 
fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to 


sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness.” 


The numb apathy of cold, and 
shrinking huddle of the animals, the 
long white waste of country, the half- 
frozen birdies by the frozen pool, are 
not to be surpassed in expressive- 
ness; and the same praise is due to 
a different aspect of the same season 
—the cold but extreme sunshine of 
the wintry morning, in which the poet 
measures his shadow, “spindleing 
into longitude immense.” There are 
no lack of summer scenes in this 
beautiful volume; but for full exu- 
berant leafiness and sunshine we pre- 
fer to turn to another perfect little 
book, adorned by the same hand. 

The Sabbath* to be a poem of 
secondary rank, has had, and pro- 
mises to have, a very universal and 
unfailing popularity. The most dis- 
dainful critic of our “gloomy Sun- 
days,” the wildest caricaturist of 
Scotch Sabbatarianism, owns admira- 
tion for the unpretending sweetness 
of this tender little pastoral. The 
Sabbath-day in which there are no 
dances, no music, no theatres—when 
even the British Museum, most vir- 
tuous and most wearisome of all 
public shows, is shut up from the 
public, and the Crystal Palace has no 
existence—the Sabbath-day, we are 
constrained to admit, is a picturesque 
institution—a great deal lovelier to 
the ideal sense than any vulgar holi- 
day. Even here, amidst the biggest 
clamour in the world, there is some- 
thing impressive in the weekly still- 
ness ; and we venture to say that no 
sort of amusement or recreation—no 
mazy dance or fluttering promenade 
down the long line of Regent Street, 
could touch the mind or fancy half so 
mach as does the Sabbath sunshine, 
filling full, with little more interrup- 
tion from passing shadows than the 
street of a village, that centre of traffic 
and of fashion. And Sabbath fancies 
crowd through all our thoughts of 
the country. Quite possible that we 


* Graname’s Sabbath. Mlustrated by Brrxet Foster. Nisbet & Co. 
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do not like the uses of the day; but 
we have too much regard for ssthe- 
tical proprieties not to acknowledge 
how beautiful it is. 

Apart from its subject, Grahame’s 
little poem has many beauties of its 
own. Sweet and tender in its verse, 
refined in its sentiment, very pure, 
very Scotch, and full of a most true, 
simple, and unostentatious observa- 
tion of nature, it is just short enough 
to catch our memory as well as our 
liking ; and in its plain and unpre- 
tending strain suggests a hundred 
familiar pictures, pleasant to every 
sober eye. This little book came 
into congenial hands when it was 
given to those of Birket Foster. 
His illustrations are not Scotch, like 
the poem; but the English rural 
landscape makes a very good substi- 
tute; and the leafiness and sunni- 
ness, the summer warmth and calm 
of these pictures, are perfect of their 
kind. Take, for example, the very 
first illustrations. The mill-wheel at 
rest upon the quiet stream ; the field- 
path gleaming through the grass ; the 
church-tower white in the sunshine; 
and the low pasture-hills which break 
the horizon line. Then the fine old 
church among its trees (we cannot 
have everything, though we are a 
superior nation: few and far between 
are the rural churches like this through 
the breadth of Scotland) ; and then that 
lovely leafy nook—flowery, umb 
ous, still, with gleams of sky through 
the branches; another “ temple, one 
not made with hands.” es, we 
should have very great pleasure in 
going over it page by page; but 
as that would not do, we pass reluc- 
tantly two or three delightful river- 
scenes, to point out one morsel of a 
vignette at the bottom of page 100. 
It has nothing at all in the way of 
subject—only a stile and some trees 
on the summit of a low grassy hill 
relieved against the sky, with an in- 
definite sketch of country and atmos- 
phere before—the merest trifle in the 
world. Yet, somehow, one feels the 
fresh breeze, the hush of the rural 
air, the far-away country hum, and 
owns at once how these few lines of 
the pencil outmaster all the eloquence 
of description ; though we confess the 
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pencil gains such power as this only 
in a very few hands. 

Mr. Foster’s chief contributions to 
the embellishment of the Course of 
Timé* are of a more ambitious cha- 
racter. Running water and moon- 
light—two most subtle and delicate 
appearances—inspire him to his ut- 
most ; and whereas he has hitherto 
contented himself with the fair vari- 
eties of tree and field, the levels of 
the mother-soil, we find him venture, 
with a bolder hand, upon the clouds 
and winds, the delicate variations of 
atmosphere and effects of light. At 
page 90 we find a noble example. 


“The moon awoke, and, from her maiden 


face 
Shedding her cloudy locks, looked meekly 
forth.” 


What she looks on in the picture 
is a river, rippling over a ridge in 
the foreground, and shining white 
under the intense radiance of her 
own silvery light behind. The trees 
rising dark through the white air, 
the little wooded island clinging close 
to the shore, defined by a touch of 
“ light, and the stream and current of 
the water, quickening as it ap- 

roaches the rocky step over which 
it has to fall, are as true as they are 
beautiful, and must charm every mind 
which ever made a friendship with a 
river. Another, somewhat of the same 
character—a vision of sea and sky, 
with a stormy moon glistening 
through the clouds, and a corre- 
sponding gleam upon the water, rip- 
pling up white and intense upon the 

orizon, with one solitary speck of 

sail, becalmed in the midst—is ex- 
tremely impressive in its simplicity. 
Then there is a moorland scene, 
distinguished by a somewhat odd 
quotation— 


“How fair at morn and even! worthy the 
w 
Of lofty mind,”— 


which is wonderfully true in its 
grassy breadth and large luxuriant 
undergrowth, half weeds, half flow- 
ers; and in this picture the central 
group of trees, untouched by the 
light, and black as a photograph, re- 
tain their texture bot leafage, dark 
as they are, in a marvellous fashion. 
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We cannot pause to distinguish all 
the lovely little vignettes which grace 
this volumes, but they are almost all 
charmed scenes of moonlight, or of 
the visionary gloaming with a young 
moon in sight, that tender and deli- 
cate interval which is neither night 
nor day. 

We do not say, as people used to 
say long ago, that the author of the 
Course of Time was a second Milton ; 
but the work of the grave young 
Seceder holds a singular and soli 
position in the “ world of letters,” to 
which it can scarcely be said to be- 
long. It has a ponderous and un- 
manageable subject and sometimes 
a heavy style. It has few popular 
episodes, and no individual story ; yet 
it has come to that point in its history 
when publishers no longer think it 
needful to number its editions. 
Many a score of Scottish houses, 
whose inhabitants have little poetical 
taste, and are not given to the culti- 
vation of literature in any shape, 
possess and read the long and serious 
poem of Pollok. Perhaps in these 
same grave houses, the Paradise Lost 
finds at the same time its largest 
audience — and the Course of Time is 
dear to many, a sober spirit which 
does not find poetry much in its way, 
but reads with devotion the solemn 
poem, which is a good book as well. 
The intense pleasure which an intel- 
ligent mind, directed out of the full 
range of literature, and limited by 
conscience, education, or habit, finds 
in perhaps the solitary and single 
volume within its reach, which 
unites a solemn subject and a pious 
spirit with the charms of art, is 
scarcely to be described in common 
words, It is not admiration, or inte- 
rest, or common regard — it is real 
love, which fixes upon the favourite 
volume. This has been the fate of 
Pollok ; and we do not suppose any 
other kind of fame would have satis- 
fied him so well. To many readers 
who regard this book with a less 
special interest, it will still come sur- 
rounded with recollections; to many 
it shines in the old fervour of youth- 
ful admiration ; and different as is its 
tenor and fashion from the literature 
of to-day, we find ourselves, when we 
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open the book to glance at a picture, 
carried on unconsciously, and betray- 
ed into involuntary reading of half- 
a-dozen pages ere we remember; a 
thing which does not happen often 
to a well-accustomed reader. Heaven 
help the critic’s puzzled brains if it 
did ! 

From the Course of’ Time we make 
a sudden leap into Rhymes and Roun- 
delayes ;* not that there is the slight- 
est resemblance between this very 
fine and stupid book and the grave 
epic of Pollok, but because it contains 
some kindred illustrations of a very 
high class, from the hand of the same 
artist. Rhymes and Roundelayes is 
a collection of extracts from various 
poets— an indifferent selection em- 
bracing a great many minor minstrels, 
and which, being entirely about lilies 
and roses, sunset and sunrise, the May 
and the harvest, and classified in sec- 
tions embracing the same, is some- 
what meagre ground for the educated 
reader. It makes up for this small 
defect, however, by the luxuriousness 
of its tinted pages, and the beauty and 
size of its illustrations. We are 
grieved to remark in this, as in nearly 
all the other books of the kind we 
have glanced over, the poverty of the 
figure-subjects, which are almost all 
as wooden, lifeless, and devoid of in- 
terest, as it is possible to conceive. 
But this book, which has few other 
attractions, has some wonderful land- 
scapes. There is here another moon- 
light scene, bright, chill, and tranquil, 
the long even line of light intense 
upon a bit of water, whitening the 
peaks of the hills, the steep edges of 
a cliff, and the angle of a half-ruined 
tower—which is quite exquisite; as 
is also another moon, shining out 
among stormy clouds upon a church, 
a field, some trees, and Mr. Foster's 
favourite stile, all feathered with 
snow; and in the beginning of the 
book, a sunrise on the sea. There 
are other scenes not to be surpassed 
for foliage and luxuriance, and some 
effects of warm autumnal light, in 
which other artists come very close 
upon the steps of Mr. Foster ; and al- 
together, for a picture-book which is 
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not intended for reading, none of 
the productions of the season surpass 
this, which, however, might just as 
well have been a little better in that 
inferior portion of its contents which 
we are safe in calling “the letter- 
press.” 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Centuryt 
is a more ambitious work of the same 
kind, but differs in so far that itis a 
great deal better done, and is reall 
a graceful selection, without any ul 
terior design or classification, from 
our modern poets, The examples are 
generally chosen with good taste and 
judgment, though several of them are 
very well worn and familiar—the stock 
examples, which suggest themselves 
at once to every one moderately well- 
read in poetry ; as, for instance Keats’ 
Nightingale, which represents that 
hapless poet everywhere, though we 
own with thankfulness that the Sen- 
sitive Plant, which is about as well 
worn as the Nightingale, does not 
appear this time under the name of 
Shelley. We are puzzled to find out, 
moreover, why, in any book above the 
rank of a youthful poetry-book, the 
May Queen should be selected as the 
example of Tennyson. It is a very 
sweet, simple, touching little poem ; 
but it is not Tennysonian, and scarcely 
could be cited even as an instance of 
his “early manner,” as connoisseurs 
class pictures. Locksley Hall is a stock 
“ piece” also, but it is a much more 
true example of its author, and would 
have borne illustration better, had it 
been substituted in place of the 
other. Wordsworth, too, is very in- 
adequately represented. Coleridge 
fares better, perhaps because Cole- 
ride spent all his vagaries in prose, 
and left no poem behind him which 
is not exquisite. 

Among the illustrations of this 
volume, most people will look first at 
the two designs of Millais, the art- 
hero of the day—the first of which il- 
lustrates Byron’s Dream, and the se- 
cond Genevieve. Liking, of course, 
will differ largely as to these pictures. 
We do not ourselves like very much 
the embrace of the two long-limbed 
and thick-clad figures which represent 





* Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life. Bogue, London. 
+ The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. R. A. 
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the poet and his bride, nor does the 
lady’s attitude at all express to us the 
action of the poem—the flutter of “ all 
thoughts, all passions, all delights,” the 
sudden impulse which was 


* Partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly "twas a bashful art.” 


Mr. Millais has a special gift for 
the expression of extreme emotion; 
but it is not, perhaps, within the 
reach of “black and white” to ex- 
press that tenderest blending of im- 
pulses, or to. come up to the descrip- 
tion of this unrivalled poem. This 
sketch, however, we have no doubt, 
will charm that reader most who 
has an eye best trained and educated 
for the excellent in art. For our- 
selves, we prefer the boy Byron and his 
leave-taking. A lesser member of the 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood also con- 
tributes to this book; and we cannot 
help being strongly reminded of the 
expressive negro description, “ Czsar 
and Pompey very much alike—spe- 
cially Pompey,” when we see what 
Mr, Maddox Brown does for the 
Prisoner of Chillon. We yeed not 
point out to any one, however, how 
marked is the speciality of Pompey 
in this case, nor what a pugilistic 
ruffian he has made of the ) © ose 
fering and last-surviving brother of 
that dismal captivity. We do not 
feel much disposed to linger over the 
other “ figure”-pictures in the book ; 
but it has, like its companion vo- 
lumes, some exquisite bits of land- 
scape. We remember, apropos of 
these figures, one of the odd old 
stories which people used to tell of 
one of the odd old ministers of Scot- 
land, who, unable at a _presbyterial 
ordination to reach his hand to the 
head of a shallow-pated neophyte, 
said quietly, “‘Timmer to timmer,” 
and stretched out his stick instead. 
It is timmer to timmer, wood to wood, 
with most of the popular subject” 
illustrations, even of those luxurious 
and dainty volumes. 

These, however, are all drawing- 
room books—handsome, proper, and 
edifying. Fun, sport, satire—or hu- 
mour even, the kindliest and highest 
of all—do not get themselves printed 
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on cream-coloured paper, or clothed in 
crimson and gold. We suppose Mr. John 


Leech does not much mind. These* 
two long, thin, awkward-looking yo- 
lumes of his—expressly adapted, as 
one would suppose, to give room for a 
crowd of merry faces—will be talked 
over and laughed over a score of 
times after the refined picture-books 
are exhausted. Sketches of Life and 
Character will come amiss nowhere, 
in library, schoolroom, or drawing- 
room, though we confess that pru- 
dent mammas should keep them 
carefully out of the way of young 
people who have anything else to 
do. There is no resisting the charm 
of the hearty, genuine, good-humour- 
ed fun which overflows in e 

page — fun which is often satirical 
but never ill-natured; and at all times 
very different from the trenchant old 
caricature which it has displaced. 
For Leech’s pictures have more than 
fon in them—they are always clever, 
graceful whenever the subject per- 
mits, and full of life, nature, and 
spirit. We do not feel quite sure how 
far their entire Londonism (which 
is not Cockneyism) may lessen the 
enjoyment of them with people un- 
acquainted with London. ‘Thanks, 
however, to our wandering habits, 
there are few people nowadays en- 
tirely unacquainted with this Baby- 
lon, of which Leech is the painter- 
laureate, unrivalled and inimitable. 
His street-boys, his complacent little 
snobs, his servant-girls and cabmen, 
are perfect; and who else can come 
within a hundred miles of that su- 
perb creation, the awful swell? He 
who, in reply to the remark of the 
commercial gentleman that “ this 
war will be a terrible hindrance to 
all kinds of business,” answers, “ Aw 
—dessay! D lighted to hear it. A 
always had the gweatest aversion to 
all kinds of business;” and he who, 
setting out for the Orimea, finds’ it 
“rather a bore just at the beginning 
of the season,” and would prefer 
having “the Russians over here, be- 
cause then we could have thrashed 
’em in Hyde Park, and dined at 
Greenwich afterwards, you know.” 
No one else has caught the secret 





* Pictures of Life and Character. By Joun Lezcu; from the Collection of Mr. 
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of those good, generous, honourable, 
brave, stupid young fellows whom 
Mr. Thackeray has given to our ac- 
uaintance. Our readers will also 
find a most interesting epic, which 
has not as yet reached its concluding 
part, in Mr. Leech’s volumes—the “ His- 
tory of Mr. Briggs.”—How he emerges 
into public life on the occasion of 
having his house repaired — how 
“a few bricks and a little mortar” 
turn all his respectable household up- 
side down—how he becomes a sport- 
ing character—rides a steeple-chase, 
and follows the hounds with infinite 
pluck and spirit, cowed by no mis- 
* adventures, except on that unfor- 
tunate occasion when Mrs. Briggs 
finds his hunting-cap —may be learn- 
ed in the pleasantest fashion in the 
world from the sketches of his bio- 
grapher. His misfortunes in horses ; 
his feats of riding, of fishing, of 
deer-stalking ; his jolly good-humour 
and unabated spirit throughout, all 
are capital—we only wish there had 
been a little more of him—for Mr. 
Briggs is very well worthy of the 
separate publication to which, we 
trust, he will by-and-by attain. 

And nobody like Leech can do 
justice to those dainty little dandies, 
the incipient swells of the rising 
generation — nor to their pretty 
sisters, who laugh, tease, and ne 
thise with Gus and Fred. The 
young ladies of Bloomsbury and 
Belgravia owe no small amount of 
gratitude to Mr. Leech; the delicate 
little figures, fair faces, and pretty 
fashions, in which our artist delights, 
may show all the world how high is 
our standard of domestic beauty— 
beauty “not too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food.” The 
very Bloomers are so dainty, so trim, 
so elegant—the female policemen, 
flunkies, and omnibus-conductors so 
pretty and refined, that we are sure 
the most strong-minded of women 
could not find in her heart to de- 
nounce the saucy artist who gives 
these pretty masqueraders so many 
charms. Then the sea-side scenes, 
with their delightful groups of 


girls and children—who would not 
be Paterfamilias, even though he be 
stout, bald-headed, and irascible, and 
the young fellows make fun of him, 
to have unquestioned possession of 
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all those chubby little cherubs, 
and to be teased, provoked, and de- 
lighted by the pretty ary faces 
under those round hats, and the pre- 
cocious Toms and Oharlies, who take 
Grandmamma and the girls out for 
a row? One has such a confidence, 
too, that the girls are good girls, in 
spite of their little wiles and vanities 
—that Charlie and Tom will grow 
up fine fellows; and that od 
abundant households, with their 
heaps of children, nursemaids, and 
hangers-on, and all the disagreea- 
bles incident thereto, are pleasant 
families, warm-hearted and _ social, 
whom one would like to know. He 
makes fun of us openly, this Mr. 
Leech — exposes our amiable pre- 
tences, laughs even at our little per- 
sonal peculiarities and innocent foi- 
bl oes not spare us, old or young, 
fair or ugly—yet, odd enough, we not 
only like the artist all the better, 
but are actually stirred with feelings 
of increased regard towards our 
neighbours, victims like ourselves of 
the same blithe mockery. Even 
those little imps of evil, the London 
boys—even that small chivalrous 
wretch of a crossing-sweeper, who 
adjares the astonished swell, “If you 
doubt my honour, hold my broom!” 
—find favour in one’s eyes and & 
kinder consideration; and who 
would not rejoice to go down to the 
seaside with the girls and Grand- 
mamma, or to accept an invitation 
to dinner from Mr. Briggs? 

And everybody, of course, has ad- 
mired the landscapes by which all 
this fun, good-humour, and kind- 
ness are so often surrounded — the 
sea-views, so fresh, vigorous, and true 
—the hunting-scenes, with their 
stretch of sky and tae windy, 
open and exhilarating. . Leech 
is no niggard. He does not hoard 
up his powers for great efforts, but 
goes into everything he touches 
liberally and with all his heart. Mr. 


Punch is an important personage in 
these days, and his work insti- 
tution potent and acknowle ; but 


though he does a great many clever 
things in the way of literature, he 
has no such staff and support as the 
pencil of Leech. 

Almost the only defect—as it is 
also one of the additional attractions 
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of these pleasant pictures—lies, as we 
have already said, in the fact that it 
is London life and character, and not 
any wider range, which they illus- 
trate. For Paterfamilias, though he 
has his yearly holiday—though you 
may find him in Brighton or in Paris, 
on the Rhine or at the Pyramids— 
has always, without any doubt, his 
house and established habitation 
somewhere near Russell Square ; and 
we are much inclined to believe that 
Mr. Briggs lives in St. John’s Wood ; 
and the reckless fox-hunter, who calls 
to the poor man in the ditch, “ Keep 
still there! we shall clear you,” rides 
languidly, when it is the proper time 
for such recreations, in Rotten Row. 
It is a fact, too, that London fun 
often falls very flat in what London 
calls “the country,” and that London 
cabmen, policemen, and flunkies, are 
not so entertaining and attractive to 
all the world as they might be. Grant- 
ing this, however, it is not to be dis- 
puted that London gathers more and 
more to itself those craftsmen, both 
of pen and pencil, who provide for 
the entertainment of the country, 
and that it is natural to find in their 
productions the scenes and people 
among whom they live. Ephemeral 
literature of all descriptions, hastens 
like other arts to the centre of modern 
activity ; and the busy art of everyday 
illustration may be said to exist only 
in the crowd and bustle of this me- 
tropolis. It answers very well in 
Leech’s sketches—too well almost in 
the popular fiction of the time; but 
it would be rather a pity to find, in 

lace of all the humble humour of 

ngland and of Scotland—humour 
go full of character and individual 
expression — only the bad grammar 
of Pleaseman X. and John Thomas 
of Belgravy—the chaffing of London 
gaming and crossing-sweepers. <A 
great deal of it is very clever, witty, 
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and wicked, but we do not gain by 
it half so much as we lose. 

By this time, however, we are all 
tolerably well tired of Christmas: 
the holly-berries are withered ; the 
glossy leaves have gathered dust; 
the mistletoe has dropped to pieces ; 
the dreary falling of the year—that 
wintry decadence and despondency 
which it seems somehow Christian- 
like to interrupt and on at its dark- 
est by the heartiest and most genial 
of all festivals —has yielded and given 
way to the new year. Already, 
though there is not much of the sun- 
shine, there is in the freshened air 
and softened skies the sentiment of 
the spring. The turn of the year is 
over ; we are on the sunny side again, 
looking out for the first primrose, 
and lingering no longer over the 
snow-cold leaflets of the Christmas 
rose. These pretty books, however, 
each and all, are Christmas flowers, 
more permanent than the feeble win- 
try blossoms of the soil— admirable 
memorials of the season in which we 
sober British people, whether we call 
our feast the Christmas or the New 
Year, take our most thorough and 
honest holiday ; and of all the affec- 
tion, neighbourship, and _ kindness 
which reach their spring-tide at this 
time. It is pleasant to think they 
should reach their spring-tide when 
everything below the level of our 
humanity is at its farthest ebb and 
lowest level. We have gathered our- 
selves together close, to bid defiance 
once more to all the elements and 
influences of this old tyrant Time, 
who assails us yearly with his wintry 
chill and apathy; and now that we 
have outdone the ancient rogue, and 
made his darkest day our brightest, 
we loose hands lightly for the milder 
season—spring, that struggles forward 
with us, smiling and weeping, the as 
petual renewal, the unfailing hope 
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MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen old Mr. Gilfil died, thirty 
years ago, there was general sorrow 
in Shepperton; and if black cloth 
had not been hung round the pulpit 
and reading-desk, by order of his 
nephew and principal legatee, the 
parishioners would certainly have 
subscribed the necessary sum out of 
their own pockets, rather than allow 
such a tribute of respect to be want- 
ing. All the farmers’ wives brought 
out their black bombasines ; and Mrs. 
Jennings, at the Wharf, by appearing 
the first Sunday after Mr. Gilfil’s 
death in her salmon-coloured ribbons 
and green shawl, excited the severest 
remark. To be sure Mrs. Jennings 
was a new-comer, and town-bred, so 
that she could hardly be expected to 
have very clear notions of what was 

roper ; but, as Mrs. Liggins observed 

in an under-tone to Mrs. Parrot when 
they were coming out of church, 
“Her husband, who had been born 
i’ the parish, might ha’ told her bet- 
ter.’ An unreadiness to put on 
black on all available occasions, or 
too great an alacrity in putting it 
off, argued, in Mrs. Liggins’s opinion, 
a dangerous levity of character, and 
an unnatural insensibility to the essen- 
tial fitness of things. 

“ Some folks can’t a-bear to put 
off their colours,” she remarked ; 
“but that was never the way i’ my 
family. Why, Mrs. Parrot, from the 
time I was married till Mr. Liggins 
died, nine years ago come Candlemas, 
I never was out o’ black two year to- 
gether. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Parrot, who was 
conscious of inferiority in this respect, 
“there isn’t many families as have had 
so many deaths as yours, Mrs. Lig- 
gins.” 

Mrs. Liggins, who was an elderly 
widow ‘‘well left,” reflected with 
complacency that Mrs. Parrot’s ob- 
servation was no more than just, and 
that Mrs. Jennings very likely belong- 
ed to a family which had had no fune- 
rals to speak of. 





Even dirty Dame Fripp, who was 
a very rare church-goer, had been to 
Mrs. Hackit to beg a bit of old crape, 
and with this sign of grief pinned on 
her tra ag gyee bonnet, was 
seen dropping her curtsey opposite 
the reading desk. This | adi 
tion of respect towards Mr. Gilfil’s 
memory on the part of Dame Fripp 
had no theological bearing whatever. 
It was due to an event which had 
occurred some years back, and which, 
I am sorry to say, had left that 
grimy old lady as indifferent to the 
means of grace as ever. Dame 
Fripp kept leeches, and was under- 
stood to have such remarkable in- 
fluence over those wilful animals in 
inducing them to bite under the 
most unpromising circumstances, that 
though her own leeches were usually 
rejected, from a suspicion that the 
had lost their appetite, she h 
was constantly called in to apply 
the more lively individuals furnished 
from Mr. :Pillgrim’s surgery, when, 
as was very often the case, one of 
that clever man’s paying patients 
was attacked with inflammation. 
Thus Dame Fripp, in addition to 
“ property” supposed to yield her no 
less than half-a-crown a week, was 
in the receipt of paaes fees, the 
gross amount of which was vaguely 
estimated by her neighbours as 
“pouns an’ pouns.” Moreover, she 
drove a brisk trade in lollipop with 
epicurean urchins, who recklessly 
purchased that luxury at the rate of 
two hundred per cent. Nevertheless, 
with all these. notorious sources of 
income, the shameless old woman 
constantly pleaded poverty, and beg- 
ged for scraps at Mrs. Hackit’s, who 
though she always said Mrs. Fripp 
was “as false as two folks,” and no 
better than a miser and a heathen, 
had yet a leaning towards her as an 
old neighbour. 

“There's that case-hardened old 
Judy a-coming after the tea-leaves 
again,” Mrs. Hackit would say; “ an’ 
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I’m fool enough to give ’em her,” 


though Sally wants ’em all the while 
to sweep the floors with !” 

Such was Dame Fripp, whom Mr. 
Gilfil, riding leisurely in top-boots 
and spurs from doing duty at Knebley 
one warm Sunday afternoon, observed 
sitting in the dry ditch near her cot- 
tage, and by her side a large pig, 
who, with that ease and confidence 
belonging to perfect friendship, was 
lying with his head in her lap, and 
making no effort to play the agreeable 
beyond an occasional grunt. 

“Why, Mistress Fripp,” said the 
Vicar, “I didn’t know you had such 
a fine pig. You'll have some rare 
flitches at Christmas !” 

“Eh, God forbid! My son gev 
him me two ’ear ago, an’ he’s been 
company to me iver sin’. I couldn’t 
find i’ my heart to part wi’m, if I 
niver knowed the taste o’ bacon-fat 

in. 

““Why, he'll eat his head off, and 

ours too. How can you go on keep- 
ing a pig, and making nothing by 
him ?” 

“0, he picks a bit hisself wi’ root- 
in’, and I dooant mind doin’ wi'out to 
gie him summat. A bit 0’ coompa- 
ny’s meat an’ drink too, an’ he follers 
me about, an’ grunts when I spake 
to’m, just like a Christian.” 

Mr. Gilfil laughed, and I am 
obliged to admit that he said good- 
by to Dame Fripp without asking 
her why she had not been to church, 
or making the slightest effort for her 
spiritual edification. But the next 
pad he ordered his man David to 

e her a great piece of bacon, with 
@ message, saying, the parson wanted 
to make sure that Mrs. Fripp would 
Know the taste of bacon-fat again. So, 
when Mr. Gilfil died, Dame Fripp man- 
ifested her gratitude and reverence in 
the simple dingy fashion I have men- 
ba ae 

ou already et that the 
Vicar did not alas in the more 
spiritual functions of his office ; and 
indeed, the utmost I can say for him 
in this respect is, that he performed 
those functions with undeviating 
attention to brevity and despatch. 
He had a large heap of short ser- 
mons, rather yellow and worn at the 
edges, from which he took two every 
Sunday, securing perfect impartiality 
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in the selection by taking them as 
they came without reference to 
topics ; and having preached one of 
these sermons at Shepperton in the 
morning, he mounted his horse and 
rode hastily with the other in his 
pocket to Knebley, where he offi- 
ciated in a wonderful little church, 
with a checkered pavement which 
had once rung to the iron tread of 
military monks, with coats of arms 
in clusters on the lofty roof, marble 
warriors and their wives without 
noses occupying a large proportion 
of the area, and the twelve apostles, 
with their heads very much on one 
side, holding didactic ribbons, painted 
in fresco on the walls. Here, in an 
absence of mind to which he was 
prone, Mr. Gilfil would some- 
times forget to take off his spurs be- 
fore putting on his surplice, and only 
become aware of the omission by 
feeling something mysteriously tug- 
ging at the skirts of that 
ment as he stepped into the reading 
desk. But the Knebley farmers 
would as soon have thought of criti- 
cising the moon as their pastor. He 
belonged to the course of nature, like 
markets, and toll-gates, and dirty 
bank-notes ; and being a vicar, his 
claim on their veneration had never 
been counteracted by an exasperat- 
ing claim on their pockets. Some of 
them, who did not indulge in the 
superfluity of a covered cart without 
springs, had dined half an hour 
earlier than usual—that is to say, at 
twelve o’ clock—in order to have time 
for their long walk through miry 
lanes, and present themselves duly in 
their places at two o’clock, when Mr. 
Oldinport and Lady Felicia, to whom 
Knebley church was a sort of family 
temple, made their way among. the 
bows and curtseys of their dependants 
to a carved and canopied pew in the 
chancel, diffusing as they went a 
delicate odour of Indian roses on the 
unsusceptible nostrils of the congrega- 
tion. 

The farmers’ wives and children 
sate on the dark oaken benches, but 
the husbands usually chose the dis- 
tinctive dignity of a stall under one 
of the twelve apostles, where, when 
the alternation of prayers and re 
sponses had given place to the agree- 
able monotony of the sermon, Pater- 
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familias might be seen or heard 
sinking into a pleasant doze, from 
which he infallibly woke up at the 
sound of the concluding doxology. 
And then they made their way back 
again through the miry lanes, per- 
haps almost as much the better for 
this simple weekly tribute to what 
they knew of good and right, as 
many a more wakeful and critical 
congregation of the present day. 

Mr. Gilfil, too, used to make his 
way home in the later years of his 
life, for he had given up the habit of 
dining at Knebley Abbey on a Sun- 
day, having, I am sorry to say, had 
a very bitter quarrel with Mr. Oldin- 
port, the cousin and predecessor of 
the Mr. Oldinport who flourished in 
the Rev. Amos Barton’s time. That 
quarrel was a sad pity, for the two 
had had many a good day’s hunting 
together when they were younger, 
and in those friendly times not a few 
members of the hunt envied Mr. 
Oldinport the excellent terms he was 
on with his Vicar; for, as Sir Jasper 
Sitwell observed, “next to a man’s 
wife, there’s nobody can be such an 
infernal plague to you as a parson, 
always under your nose on your own 
estate.” 

I fancy the original difference 
which led to the rupture was very 
slight; but Mr. Gilfil was of an ex- 
tremely caustic turn, his satire having 
a flavour of originality which was 
quite wanting in his sermons; and 
as Mr. Oldinport’s armour of con- 
scious virtue presented some consi- 
derable and conspicuous gaps, the 
Vicar’s keen-edged retorts probably 
made a few incisions too deep to be 
forgiven. Such, at least, was the 
view of the case presented by Mr. 
Hackit, who knew as much of the 
matter as any third person. For, the 
very week after the quarrel, when 
presiding at the annual dinner of the 
Association for the Prosecution of 
Felons, held at the Oldinport Arms, 
he contributed an additional zest to 
the conviviality on that occasion by 
informing the company that “the 
parson had given the squire a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue.” 
The detection of the person or persons 
who had driven off Mr. Parrot’s heifer, 
could hardly have been more welcome 
news to the Shepperton tenantry, 
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with whom Mr. Oldinport was in the 
worst odour as a landlord, having 
kept up his rents in spite of falling 
prices, and not being in the least 
stung to emulation by paragraphs 
in the provincial newspapers, stating 
that the Honourable Augustus Purr- 
well, or Viscount Blethers, had made 
a return of ten per cent on their last 
rent-day. The fact was, Mr. Oldin- 
port had not the slightest intention 
of standing for Parliament, whereas 
he had the strongest intention of 
adding to his unentailed estate. 
Hence, to the Shepperton farmers it 
was as good as lemon with their grog 
to know that the Vicar had thrown 
out sarcasms against the squire’s 
charities, as little better than those 
of the man who stole a goose, and 
gave away the giblets in alms. For 
Shepperton, you observe, was in 3 
state of Attic culture compared with 
Knebley; it had turnpike roads and 
a public opinion, whereas, in the 
Beotian Knebley, men’s minds and 
waggons alike moved in the deepest 
of ruts, and the landlord was only 
grumbled at as a necessary and un- 
alterable evil, like the weather, the 
weevils, and the turnip-fly. 

Thus in Shepperton this breach 
with Mr. Oldinport tended only to 
heighten that good understandin 
which the Vicar had always enjoy: 
with the rest of his parishioners, from 
the generation whose children he had 
christened a quarter of a century be- 
fore, down to that hopeful generation 
represented by little Tommy Bond, 
who had recently quitted frocks and 
trousers for the severe simplicity of a 
tight suit of corduroys, relieved by 
numerous brass buttons. To my 
was @ saucy boy, impervious 1@ 
impressions of reverence, and exces- 
sively addicted to humming-tops and 
marbles, with which recreative re- 
sources he was in the habit of immo- 
derately distending the pockets of his 
corduroys. ' One day, spinning his 
top on the garden-walk, and seeing 
the Vicar advance directly towards it, 
at that exciting ren oor it = 
beginning to “sleep” magnificently, 
he dione out with all the force at 
his lungs—“Stop! don’t knock my 
top down, now!” From that day 
“little corduroys” had been an es- 
pecial favourite with Mr. Gilfil, who 
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delighted to provoke his ready scorn 
and wonder by putting questions 
which gave Tommy the meanest 
opinion of his intellect. 

“ Well, little Corduroys, have they 
milked the geese to-day ?” 

“ Milked the geese! why, they don’t 
milk the geese ; yer silly! ’ 

“No! dear heart! why, how do the 
goslings live, then?” 

The nutriment of goslings rather 
transcending Tommy’s observations 
in natural history, he feigned to un- 
derstand this question in an exclama- 
tory rather than an interrogatory 
sense, and became absorbed in wind- 
ing up his top. 

“ Ah, I see you don’t know how the 
goslings live! But did you notice how 
it rained sugar-plums yesterday ?” 
(Here Tommy became attentive.) 
“Why, they fell into my pocket 
as I rode along. You look in my 
pocket, and see if they didn’t.” 

Tommy, without waiting to discuss 
the alleged antecedent, lost no time 
in ascertaining the presence of the 
agreeable consequent, for he had a 
well-founded belief in the advantages 
of diving into the Vicar’s pocket. 
Mr. Gilfil called it his wonderful 
pocket, because, as he delighted to 
tell the “young shavers” and ‘two- 
shoes”—so he called all little boys 
and girls—whenever he put pennies 
into it, they turned into sugar-plums 
or gingerbread, or some other nice 
thing. Indeed, little Bessie Parrot, 
a flaxen-headed “two-shoes,” very 
white and fat as to her neck, always 
had the admirable directness and sin- 
cerity to salute him with the ques- 
tion—* What zoo dot in zoo pottet ?” 

You can imagine, then, that the 
@chrftening dinners were none the 
less merry for the presence of the 
parson. The farmers relished his 
society particularly, for he could . not 
only smoke his pipe, and season the 
details of parish affairs with abun- 
dance of caustic jokes and proverbs, 
but, as Mr. Bond often said, no man 
knew more than the Vicar about the 
breed of cows and horses. He had 
grazing-land of his own about five 
miles off, which a bailiff, ostensibly a 
tenant, farmed under his direction ; 
and to ride backwards and forwards, 
and look after the buying and selling 
of stock, was the old gentleman’s chief 
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relaxation, now his hunting days were 
over. To hear him discussing the 
respective merits of the Devonshire 
breed and the short-horns, or the last 
foolish decision of the magistrates 
about a pauper, a superficial observer 
might have seen little difference be. 
yond his superior shrewdness be- 
tween the Vicar and his bucolic par- 
ishioners; for it was his habit to 
approximate his accent and mode of 
speech to theirs, doubtless because 
he thought it a mere frustration of 
the purposes of language to talk of 
“shear-hogs” and “ewes” to men 
who habitually said “sharrags” and 
“ yowes.” Nevertheless the farmers 
themselves were perfectly aware of 
the distinction between them and 
the parson, and had not at all the less 
belief in him as a gentleman and 
a clergyman for his easy speech 
and familiar manners. Mrs. Parrot 
smoothed her apron and set her cap 
right with the utmost solicitude when 
she saw the Vicar coming, made him 
her deepest curtsey, and every Christ- 
mas had a fat turkey ready to send 
him with her “duty.” And in the 
most gossiping colloquies with Mr. 
Gilfil, you might have observed that 
both men and women “minded their 
words,” and never became indiffer- 
ent to his approbation. 

The same respect attended him in 
his strictly clerical functions. The 
benefits of baptism were supposed to 
be somehow bound up with Mr. Gil- 
fil’s personality, so metaphysical a 
distinction as that between a man 
and his office being, as yet, quite 
foreign to the mind of a good Shepper- 
ton churchman, savouring, he would 
have thought, of dissent on the v 
face of it. Miss Selina Parrot put o: 
her marriage a whole month when 
Mr. Gilfil had an attack of rheumatism, 
rather than be married in a makeshift 
manner by the Millby curate. 

“We've had a very good sermon this 
morning,” was the frequent remark, 
after hearing one of the old yellow 
series, heard with all the more satis- 
faction because it had been heard for 
the twentieth time; for to minds on 
the Shepperton level it is repetition, 
not novelty, that produces the 
strongest effect; and phrases, like 
tunes, are a long time making them- 
selves at home in the brain. 
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Mr. Gilfil’s sermons, as you may 
imagine, were not of a highly doc- 
trinal, still less of a polemical, cast. 
They perhaps did not search the 
conscience very powerfully ; for you 
remember that to Mrs. Patten, who 
had listened to them thirty years, the 
announcement that she was a sinner 
appeared an uncivil heresy; but, on 
the other hand, they made no unrea- 
sonable demand on the Shepperton 
intellect—amounting, indeed, to little 
more than an expansion of the con- 
cise thesis, that those who do wrong 
will find it the worse for them, and 
those who do well will find it the 
better for them; the nature of wrong- 
doing being exposed in special ser- 
mons against lying, backbiting, 
anger, slothfulness, and the like; 
and well-doing being interpreted as 
honesty, truthfulness, charity, in- 
dustry, and other common virtues, 
lying quite on the surface of life, and 
having very little to do with deep 
spiritual doctrine. Mrs. Patten un- 
derstood that if she turned out ill- 
crushed cheeses, a just retribution 
awaited her ; though, I fear, she made 
no particular application of the ser- 
mon on backbiting. Mrs. Hacket ex- 
pressed herself greatly edified by the 
sermon on honesty, the allusion to the 
unjust weight and deceitful balance 
having a peculiar lucidity for her, 
owing to a recent dispute with her 
grocer; but I am not aware that she 
ever appeared to be much struck by 
the sermon on anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mr. Gilfil 
did not dispense the pure Gospel, or 
any strictures on his doctrine and 
mode of delivery, such thoughts 
never visited the minds of the Shep- 
perton parishioners — of those very 
— who, ten or fifteen years 
ater, showed themselves extremely 
critical of Mr. Barton’s discourses and 
demeanour. But in the interim they 
had tasted that dangerous fruit of 
the tree of knowledge—innovation, 
which is well known to open the eyes, 
often in an uncomfortable manner. 
At present, to find fault with the 
sermon was regarded as almost equi- 
valent to finding fault with religion 
itself. One Sunday, Mr. Hackit’s ne- 
phew, Master Tom Stokes, a flippant 
town youth, greatly scandalised his 
excellent relatives by declaring that 
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he could write as good a sermon as Mr. 
Gilfil’s ; whereupon Mr. Hackit sought 
to reduce the presumptueus youth 
to utter confusion, by offering him a 
sovereign if he would fulfil his vaunt. 
The sermon was written, however; 
and though it was not admitted to 
be anywhere within reach of Mr. 
Gilfil’s, it was yet so astonishingly 
like a sermon, having a text, three 
divisions, and a concluding exhorta- 
tion beginning “and now, my breth- 
ren,” that the sovereign, though de- 
nied formally, was bestowed  in- 
formally, and the sermon was pro- 
nounced, when Mr. Stokes’s back was 
turned, to be “an uncommon cliver 
thing.” 

The Rev. Mr. Pickard, indeed, of 
the Independent Meeting, bad stated, 
iu a sermon preached at Rotherby, 
for the reduction of a debt on New 
Zion, built with an exuberance of 
faith and a deficiency of fands, by 
seceders from the original Zion, that 
he lived in a parish where the Vicar 
was very “dark ;” and in the prayers 
he addressed to his own congregation, 
he was in the habit of comprehen- 
sively alluding to the parishioners 
outside the chapel walls, as those who, 
“‘ Gallio-like, cared for none of these 
things.” But I need hardly say that 
no church-goer ever came within 
earshot of Mr. Pickard. 

It was not to the Shepperton far- 
mers only that Mr. Gilfil’s society was 
acceptable; he was a welcome guest 
at some of the best houses in that 
part of the country. Old Sir Jasper 
Sitwell would have been glad to see 
him every week ; and if you had seen 
him conducting Lady Sitwell in to 
dinner, or had heard him talking to 
her with quaint yet graceful gallan- — 
try, you would have inferred that the 
earlier period of his life had been 
passed in more stately society than 
could be found in Shepperton, and 
that his slipshod chat and homely 
manners were but like weather-stains 
on a fine old block of marble, allow- 
ing you still to see here and there 
the fineness of the grain, and the de- 
licacy of the original tint. But in 
his later years these visits became a 
little too troublesome to the old gen- 
tleman, and he was rarely to be found 
anywhere of an evening beyond the 
bounds of his own parish—most fre- 
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quently, indeed, by the side of his 
own sitting-room fire, smoking his 
pipe, and maintaining the pleasing 
antithesis of dryness and moisture 
by an occasional sip of gin-and- 
water. 

Here I am aware that I have ran 
the risk of alienating all my refined 
lady readers, and utterly annihilating 
any curiosity they may have felt to 
know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s love- 
story. Gin-and-water! foh! you 
may as well ask us to interest our- 
selves in the romance of a tallow- 
chandler, who mingles the image of 
his beloved with short dips and 
moulds. 

But in the first place, dear ladies, 
allow me to plead that gin-and-water, 
like obesity, or baldness, or the gout, 
does not exclude a vast amount of 
antecedent romance, any more than 
the neatly executed “fronts” which 
you may some day wear, will ex- 
clude your present possession of 
less expensive braids. Alas, alas! we 
poor mortals are often little better 
than wood-ashes—there is small sign 
of the sap, and the leafy freshness, 
and the bursting buds that were once 
there; but wherever we see wood- 
ashes, we know that all that early 
fulness of life must have been. I, at 
least, hardly ever look at a bent old 
man, or a wizened old woman, but I 
see also, with my mind’s eye, that 
Past of which they are the shrunken 
remnant, and the unfinished romance 
of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems 
sometimes of feeble interest and sig- 
nificance, compared with that drama 
of hope and love which has long ago 
reached its catastrophe, and left the 
poor soul, like a dim and dusty stage, 
witli all its sweet garden-scenes and 
fair perspectives, overturned and 
thrust out of sight. 

In the second _— let. me assure 
you that Mr. Gilfil’s potations of gin- 
and-water were quite moderate. His 
nose was not rubicund ; on the con- 
trary, his white hair hung around a 
pale and venerable face. He drank 
it chiefly, I believe, because it was 
cheap ; and here I find myself alight- 
ing on another of the Vicar’s weak- 
nesses, which, if I cared to paint a 
flattering portrait rather than a 
faithful one, I might have chosen to 
suppress. It is undeniable that, as 
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the years advanced, Mr. Gilfil became, 
as Mr. Hackit observed, more and 
more “ close-fisted,” though the grow- 
ing propensity showed itself rather 
in the parsimony of his personal 
habits, than in withholding help 
from the needy. He was saving 
—so he represented the matter to 
himself — for a nephew, the onl 
son ofa sister who had been the dear. 
est object, all but one, in his life, 
“The lad,” he thought, “ will have 
a nice little fortune to begin life with, 
and will bring his pretty young wife 
some day to see the spot where his 
old uncle lies. It will perhaps be 
all the better for Ais. hearth that 
mine was lonely.” 

Mr. Gilfil was a bachelor, then ? 

That is the conclusion to which 
you would probably have come if you 
had entered his sitting-room, where 
the bare tables, the large old-fashion- 
ed horse-hair chairs, and the thread- 
bare Turkey carpet perpetually fumi- 
gated with tobacco, seemed to tell a 
story of wifeless existence that was 
contradicted by no portrait, no piece 
of embroidery, no faded bit of pretty 
triviality, hinting of taper fingers and 
small feminine ambitions. And it 
was here that Mr. Gilfil passed his 
evenings, seldom with other society 
than that of Ponto, his old brown 
setter, who, stretched out at full 
length on the rag with his nose be 
tween his fore-paws, would wrinkle 
his brows and lift up his eyelids every 
now and then, to exchange a glance 
of mutual understanding with his 
master. But there was a chamber. in 
Shepperton Vicarage which told a 
different story from that bare and 
cheerless dining-room — a chamber 
never entered by any one besides Mr. 
Gilfl and old Martha the house 
keeper, who, with David her hus- 
band as groom and gardener, formed 
the Vicar’s entire establishment. 
The blinds of this chamber were al- 
ways down, except once a-quarter, 
when Martha entered that she might 
air and clean it. She always asked 
Mr. Gilfil for the key, which he kept 
locked up in his bureau, and returned 
it to him when she had finished her 
task. : 

It was a touching sight that the 
daylight streamed in upon, as Martha 
drew aside the blinds and thick cur- 
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tains, and opened the Gothic case- 
ment of the oriel window! On the 
little dressing-table there was a 
dainty looking-glass in a carved and 
gilt frame ; bits of wax-candle were 
still in the branched sockets at the 
sides, and on one of these branches 
hung a little black lace kerchief; a 
faded satin pin-cushion, with the _ 
rusted in it, a scent-bottle, and a 
large green fan lay on the table ; 
and on a dressing-box by the side 
of the glass was a work-basket, and 
an unfinished baby-cap, yellow with 
age, lying in it. Two gowns, of a 
fashion long forgotten, were hanging 
on nails against the door, and a pair 
of tiny red slippers, with a bit of tar- 
nished silver embroidery on them, 
were standing at the foot of the bed. 
Two or three water-colour drawings, 
views of Naples, hung upon the walls ; 
and over the mantel-piece, above 
some bits of rare old china, two 
miniatures in oval frames. One of 
these miniatures represented a young 
man about seven-and-twenty, with a 
sanguine complexion, full lips, and 
clear candid grey eyes. The other 
was the likeness of a girl, probably 
not more than eighteen, with small 
features, thin cheeks, a pale south- 
ern- looking complexion, and large 
dark eyes. The gentleman wore 
powder ; the lady had her dark hair 
gathered away from her face, and 
a little cap, with a cherry-coloured 
bow, set on the top of her head—a 
coquettish head-dress, but the eyes 
spoke of sadness rather than of co- 
quetry. 

Such were the things that Martha 
had dusted and let the air upon, four 
times a-year, ever since she was & 
blooming lass of twenty ; and she was 
now, in this last decade of Mr. Gil- 
fil’s life, unquestionably on the wrong 
side of fifty. Such was the locked- 
up chamber in Mr. Gilfil’s house; a 
sort of visible symbol of the secret 
chamber in his heart, where he had 
long turned the key on early hopes 
and early sorrows, shutting up for ever 
= the passion and the poetry of his 
ife. 

There were not many people in 
the parish, besides Martha, who had 
any very distinct remembrance of 
Mr. Gilfil’s wife, or indeed who knew 
anything of her, beyond the fact that 
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there was a marble tablet, with a 
Latin inscription in memory of her, 
over the vicarage pew. T ish- 
ioners who were old enough to re- 
member her arrival were not gene- 
rally gifted with descriptive powers, 
and the utmost you could gather 
from them was, that Mrs. Gilfil look- 
ed like a “ furriner, wi’ such eyes, you 
can’t think, and a voice as went 
through you when she sung at 
church.” The one exception was 
Mrs. Patten, whose strong memory 
and taste for personal narrative 
made her a great source of oral tra- 
dition in Shepperton. Mr. Hackit, 


who had not come into the _ 
until ten years after Mrs. Gilfil’s 


death, would often put old questions to 

Mrs. Patten for the sake of getting the 

old answers, which pleased him in the 

same way as passages from a favourite 

book, or the scenes of a familiar 

Play, please more accomplished peo- 
e 


“Ah, you remember well the Sun- 
day as Mrs. Gilfil first came to church, 
eh, Mrs. Patten ?”” 

“To be sure I do. It wasa fine 
bright Sunday as ever was seen, just 
at the beginnin’ o’ hay harvest. Mr. 
Tarbett preached that day, and Mr. 
Gilfil sat i’ the pew wi’ his wife. I 
think I see him now a-leadin’ her 
up th’ aisle, an’ her head not reachin’ 
much above his elber: a little pale 
woman wi’ eyes as black as sloes, an’ 
yet lookin’ blank-like, as if she see’d 
nothin’ wi’ em.” 

“I warrant she had her weddin’ 
clothes on?” said Mr. Hackit. 

‘Nothin’ partickler smart—on’y a 
white hat tied down under her chin, 
an’ a white Indy muslin gown. But 
you don’t know what Mr. Gilfil was 
in those times. He was fine an’ al- 
tered afore you came into the parish. 
He'd a fresh colour then, an’ a bright 
look wi’ his eyes, as did your heart 

ood to see. He looked rare an 

ppy that Sunday, but somehow 
I'd a feelin’ as it wouldn’t last long. 
I’ve no opinion o’ furriners, Mr. Hack- 
it, for I’ve travelled i’ their country 
wi’ my lady in my time, an’ seen 
anuff o’ their vic an’ their nasty 
ways.” 
py Mre. Gilfil come from It’ly, didn’t 
e?” 

“T reckon she did, but I niver 
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could rightly hear about that. Mr. 
Gilfil was niver to be spoke to about 
her, and nobody else hereabout 
knowed anythin.’ Howiver, she 
must ha’ come over pretty young, for 
she spoke English as well as you an’ 
me. It’s them Italians as has such 
fine voices, and Mrs. Gilfil sung, you 
never heard the like. He brought 
her here to have tea wi’ me one after- 
noon, and says he, in his jovial way, 
‘Now, Mrs. Patten, I want Mrs. Gil- 
fil to see the neatest house, and drink 
the best cup o’ tea in all Shepperton ; 
you must show her your dairy and 
your cheese-room, and then she shall 
sing you asong.’ Andso she did ; an’ 
her voice seemed sometimes to fill the 
room ; an’ then it went low an’ soft, 
as if it was whisperin’ close to your 
heart like.” 

“You never heard her again, I 
reckon ?” 

““No, she was sickly then, an’ she 
died in a few months after. She wasn’t 
in the parish much more nor half a 
year altogether. She didn’t seem live- 
ly that afternoon, an’ I could see she 
didn’t care about the dairy, nor the 
cheeses, on’y she pretended, to please 
him. As for him, I niver seed a man 
so wrapt up in a wgman. He looked 
at her as if he was woshippin’ her, 
an’ as if he wanted to lift her off the 
ground ivery minute, to save her the 
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trouble o’ walkin.’ Poor man, poor 
man! It had like to ha’ killed him 
when she died, though he niver gev 
way, but went on ridin’ about and 
preachin’. But he was wore to a shad. 
der, an’ his eyes used to look as dead— 
you wouldn’t ha’ knowd ’em.” 

“ She brought him no fortin ?” 

“Not she. All Mr. Gilfil’s pro. 
perty come by his mother’s side, 
There was blood and money too, 
there. It’s a thousand pities as he 
married a’ that way—a fine man like 
him, as might ha’ had the pick o’ the 
county, an’ had his grandchildren about 
him now. An’ him so fond o’ child- 
dren, too.” 

In this manner Mrs. Patten usually 
wound up her reminiscences of the 
Vicar’s wife, of whom, you perceive, 
she knew but little. It was clear 
that the communicative old lady had 
nothing to tell of Mrs. Gilfil’s history 
previous to her arrival in Shepperton, 
and that she was unacquainted with 
Mr. Gilfil’s love-story. 

But I, dear reader, am quite as 
communicative as Mrs. Patten, and 
much better informed ; so that if you 
care to know more about the Vicar’s 
courtship and marriage, you need 
only carry your imagination back to 
the latter end of the last century, and 
your attention forward into the next 
chapter. 


OHAPTER II. 


It is the evening of the 21st of 
June 1788. The day has been bright 
and sultry, and the sun will still be 
more than an hour above the horizon, 
but his rays, broken by the leafy fret- 
work of the elms that border the 
park, no longer prevent two ladies 
from carrying out their cushions and 
embroidery, and seating themselves 
to work on the lawn in front of 
Cheverel Manor. The soft turf gives 
way even under the fairy tread of the 
younger lady, whose small stature 
and slim figure rest on the tiniest of 
full-grown feet. She trips along be- 
fore the-elder, carrying the cushions, 
which she places in the favourite 
spot, just on the slope by a clump of 
laurels, where they can see the sun- 
beams sparkling among the water- 





lilies, and can be themselves seen 
from the dining-room windows. She 
has deposited the cushions, and now 
turns round, so that you may have a 
full view of her as she stands waiting 
the slower advance of the elder lady. 
You are at once arrested by her large 
dark eyes, which, in their inexpres- 
sive unconscious beauty, resemble 
the eyes of a fawn; and it is only by 
an effort of attention that you notice 
the absence of bloom on her young 
cheek, and the southern yellowish 
tint of her small neck and face, rising 
above the little black lace kerchief 
which prevents the too immediate 
comparison of her skin with her 
white muslin gown. Her large eyes 
seem all the more striking because 
the dark hair is gathered away from 
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her face, under a little cap set at the 
top of her head, with a cherry- 
coloured bow on one side. 

The elder lady, who is advancing 
towards the cushions, is cast in a 
very different mould of womanhood. 
She is tall, and looks the taller 
because her powdered hair is turned 
backward over a toupee, and sur- 
mounted by lace and ribbons. She 
is nearly fifty, but her complexion 
is still fresh and beautiful, with the 
beauty of an auburn blond; her 
proud pouting lips, and her head 
thrown a little backward as she 
walks, give an expression of hauteur 
which is not contradicted’ by the cold 
grey eye. The tucked-in kerchief, 
rising full over the low tight boddice 
of her blue dress, sets off the majestic 
form of her bust, and she treads the 
lawn as if she were one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s stately ladies, who had 
suddenly stepped from her frame to 
enjoy the evening cool. 

“‘ Put the cushions lower, Caterina, 
that we may not have so much sun 
upon us,” she called out, ina tone of 
authority, when still at some dis- 
tance. 

Caterina obeyed, and they sat 
down, making two bright patches of 
red and white and blue on the green 
baekground of the laurels and the 
lawn, which would look none the less 
pretty in a picture because one of 
the women’s hearts was rather cold 
and the other rather sad. 

And a charming picture Cheverel 
Manor would have made that even- 
ing, if some English Watteau had 
been there to paint it: the castel- 
lated house of grey-tinted stone, with 
the flickering sunbeams sending 
dashes of golden light across the 
many-shaped panes in the mullioned 
windows, and a great beech leaning 
athwart one of the flanking towers, 
and breaking, with its dark flattened 
boughs, the too formal symmetry of 
the front; the broad gravel - walk 
winding on the right, by a row of 
tall pines towards the pool —on the 
left branching out among swell- 
Ing grassy mounds, surmounted b 
clumps of trees, where the red trun 
of the Scotch fir glows in the de- 
scending sunlight against the bright 
green of limes and acacias; the 
great pool, where a pair of swans 
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are swimming lazily with one leg 
tucked under a wing, and where the 
open water-lilies lie calmly accept- 
ing the kisses of the fluttering light- 
sparkles; the lawn, with its smooth 
emerald greenness, sloping down to 
the rougher and browner herbage of 
the park, from which it is invisibly 
fenced by a little stream that winds 
away from the pool, and disappears 
under a wooden bridge in the distant 
pleasure-ground ; and on this lawn 
our two ladies, whose part in the 
landscape the painter, standing at a 
favourable point of view in the park, 
would represent with a few little 
dabs of red and white and blue. 

Seen from the great Gothic win- 
dows of the dining-room, they had 
much more definiteness of outline, 
and were distinctly visible to the 
three gentlemen sipping their claret 
there, as two fair women, in whom 
all three had a personal interest. 
These gentlemen were a group worth 
considering attentively ; but any one 
entering that dining-room for the 
first time, would perhaps have had 
his attention even more strongly ar- 
rested by the room itself, which was 
so bare of furniture that it impressed 
one with its arghitectural beauty like 
a cathedral. piece of matting 
stretched from door to door, a bit of 
worn carpet under the dining-table, 
and a sideboard in a deep recess, did 
not detain the eye for a moment from 
the lofty groined ceiling, with its 
richly-carved pendants, all of creamy 
white, relieved here and there by 
touches of gold. On one side, this 
lofty ceiling was supported by pillars 
and arches, beyond which a lower 
ceiling, a miniature copy of the 
higher one, covered the square pro- 
jection which, with its three large 
pointed windows, formed the central 
feature of the building. The room 
looked less like a place to dine in 
than a piece of space enclosed 
simply for the sake of beautiful out- 
line ; and the small dining-table, with 
the party round it, seemed an odd 
and insignificant accident, rather 
than anything connected with the 
original purpose of the apartment. 

But, examined closely, that group 
was far from insignificant; for the 
eldest, who was reading in the news- 
paper the last portentous proceed- 
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ings of the French parliaments, and 
turning with occasional comments to 
his young companions, was as fine a 
specimen of the old English gentle- 
man as could well have been found 
in those venerable days of cocked- 
hats and pigtails. His dark eyes 
sparkled under projecting brows, 
made more prominent by bushy 
grizzled eyebrows; but any appre- 
hension of severity excited by these 
penetrating eyes, and by a somewhat 
aquiline nose, was allayed by the 
good-natured lines about the mouth, 
which retained all its teeth and its 
vigour of expression in spite of sixty 
winters. The forehead sloped a little 
from the projecting brows, and its 
peaked outline was made conspicu- 
ous by the arrangement of the pro- 
fusely-powdered hair, drawn back- 
ward and gathered into a pigtail. 
He sat in a small hard chair, which 
did not admit the slightest approach 
to a lounge, and which showed to 
advantage the flatness of his back 
and the breadth of his chest. In 
fact, Sir Christopher Cheverel was a 
splendid old gentleman, as any one 
may see who enters the saloon at 
Cheverel Manor, eae his _full- 
length portrait, —— when he was 
fifty, hangs side by Side with that of 
his wife, the stately lady seated on 
the lawn. 

Looking at Sir Christopher, you 
would at once have been inclined to 
hope that he had a full-grown son 
and heir; but perhaps you would 
have wished that it might not prove 
to be the young man on his right 
hand, in whom a certain resemblance 
to the baronet, in the contour of the 
nose and brow, seemed to indicate a 
family relationship. If this young 
man had been less elegant in his 
person, he would have been remarked 
for the elegance of his dress. . But 
the perfections of his slim well-pro- 
portioned figure were so striking 
that no one but a tailor could notice 
the perfections of his velvet coat; 
and his small white hands, with their 
blue veins and taper fingers, quite 
eclipsed the beauty of his lace ruffles. 
The face, however—it was difficult 
to say why—was certainly not pleas- 
ing. Nothing could be more delicate 
than the blond complexion—its bloom 
set off by the powdered hair—than 
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the veined overhanging eyelids, which 
gave an indolent expression to the 
hazel eyes; nothing more finely cut 
than the transparent nostril and the 
short upper-lip. Perhaps the chin 
and lower jaw were too small for an 
irreproachable profile, but the defect 
was on the side of that delicacy and 
Jinesse which was the distinctive 
characteristic of the whole D, 
and which was carried out in the 
clear brown arch of the eyebrows, 
and the marble smoothness of the 
sloping forehead. Impossible to sa 
that this face was not eminently hand. 
some ; yet, for the majority both of 
men and women, it was destitute of 
charm. Women disliked eyes that 
seemed to be indolently accepting 
admiration instead of rendering it; 
and men, especially if they had a 
tendency to clumsiness in the nose 
and ankles, were inclined to think 
this Antinous in a pigtail a “con 
founded puppy.” I fancy that was 
frequently the inward interjection of 
the Rev. Maynard Gilfil, who was 
seated on the opposite side of the 
dining-table, though Mr. Gilfil’s legs 
and profile were not at all of a kind 
to make him peculiarly alive to the 
impertinence and frivolity of personal 
advantages. His healthy open face 
and robust limbs were after an excel- 
lent pattern for everyday wear, and 
in the opinion of Mr. Bates, the north- 
country gardener. would have become 
regimentals “a fain saight” better 
than the “ peaky” features and slight 
form of Captain Wybrow, notwith- 
standing that this young gentleman, 
as Sir Christopher’s nephew and des- 
tined heir, had the strongest heredi- 
tary claim on the gardener’s respect, 
and was undeniably “clean-limbed.” 
But alas! human longings are per- 
versely obstinate; and to the man 
whose mouth is watering for a peach, 
it is of no use to offer the largest 
vegetable marrow. Mr. Gilfil was 
not sensitive to Mr. Bates’s opinion, 
whereas he was sensitive to the 
opinion of another person, who by 
no means shared Mr. Bates’s pre- 
ference. 

Who the other person was it would 
not have required a very keen ob- 
server to guess, from a certain eager- 
ness in Mr. Gilfil’s glance as that 
little figure in white tripped along 
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the lawn with the cushions, Captain 
Wybrow, too was looking in the 
same direction, but his handsome 
face remained handsome —and no- 
thing more. 

“ Ah,” said Sir Christopher, look- 
ing up from his paper, “there’s my 
lady. Ring for coffee, Anthony ; 
we'll go and join her, and the little 
monkey Catina shall give us a 
song.” 

The coffee presently appeared, 
brought not as usual by the footman, 
in scarlet and drab, bat by the old 
butler in threadbare but well-brushed 
black, who, as he was placing it on 
the table, said— 

“Tf you please, Sir Christopher, 
there’s the widow Hartopp a-crying 
i’ the still-room, and begs leave to see 
your honour.” 

“T have given Markham full orders 
about the widow Hartopp,” said Sir 
Christopher, in a sharp decided tone. 
“ T have nothing to say to her.” 

“ Your honour,” pleaded the butler, 
rubbing his hands, and putting on an 
additional coating of humility, “the 
poor woman’s dreadful overcome, and 
says she can’t sleep a wink this 
blessed night without seeing your 
honour, and she begs you to pardon 
the great freedom she’s took to come 
at this time. She cries fit to break 
her heart.” 

“Ay, ay; water pays no tax. 
Well, show her into the library.” 

Coffee despatched, the two young 
men walked out through the open 
window, and joined the ladies on the 
lawn, while Sir Christopher made 
his way to the library, solemnly fol- 
lowed by Rupert, his pet bloodhound, 
who, in his habitual place at the 
baronet’s right hand, behaved with 
great urbanity during dinner; but 
when the cloth was drawn, invari- 
ably disappeared under the table, 
apparently regarding the claret-jug as 
@ mere human weakness, which he 
. winked at, but refused to sanction. 

The library lay but thrée steps 
from the dining-room, on the other 
side of a cloistered and matted pas- 
sage. The oriel window was over- 
shadowed by the great beech, and 
this, with the flat heavily-carved 
ceiling and the dark hue of the old 
books that lined the walls, made the 
room look sombre, especially on 
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entering it from the dining-room, 
with its aerial curves and cream- 
coloured fretwork touched with 
gold. As Sir Christopher opened 
the door, a jet of brighter light fell 
on a woman in a widow's dress, who 
stood in the middle of the room, and 
made the deepest of curtsies as he 
entered. She wasfa buxom woman 
approaching forty, her eyes red with 
the tears which had evidently been 
absorbed by the handkerchief gath- 
ered into a damp ball in her right 
hand. 

“ Now, Mrs. Hartopp,” said Sir 
Christopher, taking out his gold 
snuff-box and tapping the lid, “ what 
have you to say to me? Markham 
has delivered you a notice to quit, I 
suppose ?” 

“QO yis, your honour, an’ that’s the 
reason why I’ve come. I hope your 
honour ’Il think better on it, an’ not 
turn me an’ my poor children out o’ 
the farm, where my husband al’ys 
paid his rent as reglar as the day 
come.” 

“ Nonsense! I should like to know 
what good it will do you and your 
children to stay on a farm and lose 
every farthing your husband has left 
you, instead of selling your stock and 
going into some little place where 
2 can | your money together. 

t is very well known to every tenant 
of mine that I never allow widows 
to stay on their husbands’ farms.” 

“O, Sir Christifer, if you would 
consider—when I’ve sold the hay, 
an’ corn, an’ all the live things, an’ 
paid the debts, an’ put the money 
out to use, I shall have:hardly anuif 
to keep wer souls an’ bodies together. 
An’ how can I rear my boys and put 
‘em ‘prentice? They must goo for 
dey-labourers, an’ their father a man 
wi’ as good belongins as any on 
your honour’s estate, an’ niver thresh- 
ed his wheat afore it was well i’ the 
rick, nor sold the straw off his farm, 
nor nothin’. Ask all the farmers 
round if there was a stiddier, soberer 
man than my husband as attended 
Ripstone market. An’ he saye, 
‘ Bessie,’ says he—them was his last 
words—‘ you'll mek a shift to manage 
the farm, if Sir Christifer ’ull let you 
stay on.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Sir Christo- 
pher, Mrs. Hartopp’s sobs having 
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interrupted her pleadings, . “ now 
listen to me, and try to understand 
a little common-sense. You are 
about as able to manage the farm as 
your best milch cow. You'll be 
obliged to have some managing 
man, whe will either cheat you out 
of your money or wheedle you into 
marrying him.” 

“ Q your honour, I was never that 
sort o’ woman, an’ nobody has known 
it on me.” 

“Very likely not, because you 
were never a widow before. A 
woman’s always silly enough, but 
she’s never quite as great a fool as 
she can be until she puts on a 
widow's cap. Now, just ask your- 
self how much the better you will 
be for staying on your farm at the 
end of four years, when you've got 
through your money, and let your 
farm run down, and are in arrears 
for half your rent; or perhaps, have 
got some great hulky fellow for a 
husband, who swears at you and 
kicks your children.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Christifier, I know a 
deal o’ farming, an’ was brought up 
i’ the thick on it,as you may say. 
An’ there was my husband’s great- 
aunt managed a farm for twenty 
year, an’ left legacies to all her 
nephys an’ nieces, an’ even to my 
husband, as was then a babe unborn.” 

“ Psha! a woman six feet high, 
with a squint and sharp elbows, I 
dare say—a man in petticoats. Not 
a rosy-cheeked widow like you, Mrs. 
Hartopp.” 

“Indeed, your honour, I never 
heared on her squintin’, an’ they said 
as she might ha’ been married o’er 
an’ o'er again, to people as had no 
call to hanker after her money.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s what you all 
think. Every man that looks at you 
wants to marry you, and would like 
you the better the more children you 
have and the less money. But it is 
useless to talk and cry. I have good 
reasons for my plans, and never alter 
them. What you have to do is to 
make the best of your stock, and 
to look out for some little place to 
go to, when you leave The Hollows. 
Now, go back to Mrs. Bellamy’s room, 
and ask her to give you a dish of tea.” 

Mrs Hartopp, understanding from 
Sir Christopher’s tone that he was 
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not to be shaken, curtsied low and 
left the library, while the baronet, 
seating himself at his desk in the 
oriel window, wrote the following 
letter :-— 


“ Mr. Marxuam, — Take no steps 
about letting Crowsfoot Cottage, as I 
intend to put in the widow Har- 
topp when she leaves her farm; and 
if you will be here at eleven on Satur- 
day morning, I will ride round with 
you, and settle about making some 
repairs, and see about adding a bit of 
land to the take, as she will want to 
keep a cow and some pigs.—Yours 
faithfully, 

‘“* OHRISTOPHER CHEVEREL.” 


After ringing the bell and order- 
ing this letter to be sent, Sir Christo- 
pher walked out to join the party on 
the lawn. But finding the cushions 
deserted, he walked on to the eastern 
front of the building, where, by the 
side of the grand entrance, was the 
large bow-window of the saloon, 
opening on to the gravel-sweep, and 
looking toward a long vista of un- 
dulating turf, bordered by tall trees, 
which seeming to unite itself with 
the green of the meadows and a 
grassy road through a plantation, 
only terminated with the Gothic arch 
of a gateway in the far distance. The 
bow-window was open, and Sir Chris- 
topher, stepping in, found the group 
he sought, examining the progress of 
the unfinished ceiling. It was in the 
same style of florid pointed Gothic 
as the dining-room, but more elabo- 
rate in its tracery, which was like 
petrified lacework picked out with 
delicate and varied colouring. About 
a fourth of it still remained uncolour- 
ed, and under this part were scaffold- 
ing, ladders, and tools; otherwise 
the spacious saloon was empty of 
furniture, and seemed to be a grand 
Gothic canopy for the group of five 


human figures standing in the centre. 


“ Francesco has been getting on & 
little better the last day or two,” 
said Sir Christopher, as he joined the 
party: “he’s a sad lazy dog, and I 


fancy he has a knack of sleeping 4s 
he stands, with bis brushes in his 
hands. But I must spur him on, or 
we may not have the scaffolding 
cleared away before the bride comes, 
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if you show dexterous generalship in 
your wooing, eh, Anthony? and take 
your Magdeburg quickly.” 

« Ah, sir, a siege is known to be 
one of the most tedious operations in 
war,” said Captain Wybrow, with an 
easy smile. 

“Not when there’s a traitor with- 
in the walls in the shape of a soft 
heart. And that there will be, if 
Beatrice has her mother’s tenderness 
as well as her mother’s beauty.” 

“What do you think, Sir Christo- 
pher,” said Lady Cheverel, who 
seemed to wince a little under her 
husband’s reminiscences, “of hanging 
Guercino’s ‘Sybil’ over that door 
when we put up the pictures? It is 
rather lost in my sitting-room.” 

“Very good, my love,” answered 
Sir Christopher, in a tone of punc- 
tiliously polite affection, “if you like 
to part with the ornament from your 
own room, it will show admirably 
here. Our portraits, by Sir Joshua, 
will hang opposite the window, and 
the ‘Transfiguration’ at that end. 
You see, Anthony, I am leaving no 
good places on the walls for you and 
your wife. We shall turn you with 
your faces to the wali in the gallery, 
and you may take your revenge on 
us by-and-by.” 

While this conversation was going 
on, Mr, Gilfil turned to Caterina and 
said,— 

“T like the view from this window 
better than any other in the house.” 

She made no answer, and he saw 
that her eyes were filling with tears ; 
so he added, “ Suppose we walk out 
a little; Sir Christopher and my 
lady seem to be occupied.” 

Caterina complied silently, and 
they turned down one of the gravel 
walks that led, after many windings 
under tall trees and among grassy 
openings, to a large enclosed flower- 
garden. Their walk was_ perfectly 
silent, for Maynard Gilfil knew that 
Caterina’s thoughts were not with 
him, and she had been long used to 
make him endure the weight of those 
moods which she carefully hid from 
others, 

They reached the flower-garden, 
and turned mechanically in at the 
gate that opened, through a high 
thick hedge, on an expanse of bril- 
liant colour, which, after the green 
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shades they had passed through, 
startled the eye like flames. The 
effect was assisted by an undulation 
of the ground, which gradually de- 
scended from the entrance-gate, and 
then rose again towards the opposite 
end, crowned by an orangery. The 
flowers were glowing with their 
evening splendours; verbenas and 
heliotropes were sending up their 
finest incense. It seemed a gala 
where all was happiness and _bril- 
liancy, and misery could find no 
sympathy. This was the effect it 
had on. Caterina. As she wound 
among the beds of gold and blue and 
pink, where the flowers seemed to be 
looking at her with wondering elf- 
like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, 
the feeling of isolation in her wretch- 
edness overcame her, and the tears, 
which had been before trickling 
slowly down her pale cheeks, now 
gushed forth accompanied with sobs. 
And yet there was a loving human 
being close beside her, whose heart 
was aching for hers, who was pos- 
sessed by the feeling that she was 
miserable, and that he was helpless 
to soothe her. But she was too 
much irritated by the idea that his 
wishes were different from hers, that 
he rather regretted the folly of her 
hopes than the probability of their dis- 
appointment, to take any comfort in 
his sympathy. Caterina, like the rest 
of us, turned away from sympathy 
which she suspected to be mingled 
with criticism, as the child turns 
away from the sweetmeat in which 
it suspects imperceptible medicine. 

“ Dear Caterina, I think I hear 
voices,” said Mr. Gilfil; “they may 
be coming this way.” 

She checked herself like one accus- 
tomed to conceal her emotions, and 
ran rapidly to the other end of the 
garden, where she seemed occupied 
in selecting a rose. Presently Lady 
Cheverel entered, leaning on the arm 
of Captain Wybrow, and followed by 
Sir Christopher. The party stopped 
to admire the tiers of geraniums near 
the gate; and in the mean time Cate- 
rina tripped back with a moss rose- 
bud in i hand, and going up to Sir 
Christopher, said—*There, Padron- 
cello—there is a nice rose for your 
button-hole.” 

“ Ah, you black-eyed monkey,” he 
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said, fondly stroking her cheek ; “ so 
you have been running off with May- 
nard, either to torment or coax him 
an inch or two deeper into love. 
Come, come, I want you to sing us 
‘ Ho perduto’ before we sit down to 
picquet. Anthony goes to-morrow, 
you know; you must warble him into 
the right sentimental lover's mood, 
that he may acquit himself well at 
Bath.” He put her little arm under 
his, and calling to Lady Cheverel, 
“Come, Henrietta!” led the way 
towards the house. 

The party entered the drawing- 
room, which, with its oriel window, 
corresponded to the library in the 
other wing, and had also a flat ceil- 
ing heavy with carving and blazonry ; 
but the window being unshaded, and 
the walls hung with full-length por- 
traits of knights and dames in scar- 
let, white, and gold, it had not the 
sombre effect of the library. Here 
hung the portrait of Sir Anthony 
Cheverel, who in the reign of Charles 
IJ. was the renovator of the family 
splendour, which had suffered some 
declension from the early brilliancy 
of that Chevreuil who came over 
with the Conqueror. A very impos- 
ing personage was this Sir Anthony, 
standing with one arm akimbo, and 
one fine leg and foot advanced, evi- 
dently with a view to the gratifica- 
tion of his contemporaries and pos- 
terity. You might have taken off his 
splendid peruke, and his scarlet 
cloak, which was thrown backward 
from his shoulders, without annibi- 
lating the dignity of his appearance. 
And he had known how to choose a 


wife too, for his lady, hanging oppo-. 


site to him, with her sunny brown hair 
drawn away in bands from her mild 
grave face, and falling in two large 
rich curls on her snowy gently-slop- 
ing neck, which shamed the harsher 
hue and outline of her white satin 
robe, was a fit mother of “ large- 
acred ” heirs. 

In this room tea was served; and 
here, every evening, as regularly as 
the great clock in the court-yard 
with deliberate bass tones struck 
nine, Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel sat down to picquet until 
half-past ten, when Mr. Gilfil read 
prayers to the assembled household 
in the chapel. 
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But now it was not near nine, and 
Caterina must sit down to the harpsi- 
chord and sing Sir Christopher's fa- 
vourite airs from Gluck’s Orfeo, an 
opera which, for the happiness of 
that generation, was then to be heard 
on the London stage. It happened 
this evening that the sentiment of 
these airs, “ Che fard senza Eury- 
dice?” and “ Ho perduto il bel 
sembiante,” in both of which Or. 
pheus pours out his yearning after 
his lost love, came very close to Cate- 
rina’s own feeling. But her emotion, 
instead of being a hindrance to her 
singing, gave her additional power. 
Her singing was what she could do 
best; it was her one point of superi- 
ority, in which it was probable she 
would excel the highborn beauty 
whom Anthony was to woo; and 
her love, her jealousy, her pride, her 
rebellion against her destiny, made 
one stream of passion which welled 
forth in the deep rich tones of her 
voice. She had a rare contralto, 
which Lady Cheverel, who had high 
musical taste, had been careful to 
preserve her from straining. 

‘Excellent, Caterina,” said Lady 
Cheverel, as there was a pause after 
the wonderful linked sweetness of 
“ Che fard.” “TI never heard you 
sing that so well. Once more!” 

It was repeated; and then came 
“ Ho perduto,” which Sir Christopher 
encored, in spite of the clock, just 
striking nine. When the last note 
was dying out, he said— 

“ There’s a clever black-eyed mon- 
key. Now bring out the table for 
picquet.” 

Caterina drew out the table, and 
placed the cards; then, with her 
rapid fairy suddenness of motion, 
threw herself on her knees, and 
clasped Sir Christopher’s knee. He 
bent down, stroked her cheek, and 
smiled. t 

“Caterina, that is foolish,” said 
Lady Cheverel. “I wish you would 
leave off those stage-players’ antics.” — 

She jumped up, arranged her music 
on the harpsichord, and then, seeing 
the baronet and his lady seated at 
picquet, quietly glided out of the 
room. z 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning 
near the harpsichord during the sing- 
ing, and the chaplain had thrown 
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himself on a sofa at the end of the 
room, They both: now took up a 
book. Mr. Gilfil chose the last num- 
ber of the Gentleman’s Magazine; 
Captain Wybrow, stretched on an 
ottoman near the door, opened Fau- 
blas; and there was perfect silence 
in the room which, ten minutes be- 
fore, was vibrating to the passionate 
tones of Caterina. 

She had made her way along the 
cloistered passages, now lighted here 
and there by a small oil-lamp, to the 
grand-staircase, which led directly to 
u gallery running along the whole 
eastern side of the building, where 
it was her habit to walk when she 
wished tobe alone. The bright moon- 
light was streaming through the win- 
dows, throwing into strange light 
and shadow the heterogeneous ob- 
jects that lined the long walls. Greek 
tatues and busts of Roman empe- 
es: low cabinets filled with curiosi- 
jes, natural and antiquarian ; tropi- 
cal birds, and huge horns of beasts ; 
Hindoo gods and strange shells; 
swords and daggers, and bits of 
chain-armour; Roman lamps, and 
tiny models of Greek temples; and 


above all these, queer old family por-- 


traits—of little boys and girls, once 
the hope of the Cheverels, with close- 
shaven heads imprisoned in stiff 
ruffs—of faded, pink-faced ladies, 
with rudimentary features and high- 
ly-developed head-dresses — of gal- 
lant gentlemen, with high hips, high 
shoulders, and red pointed beards. 

Here, on rainy days, Sir Christo- 
pher and his lady took their pro- 
menade, and here billiards were 
played; but, in the evening, it was 
forsaken by all except Caterina— 
and, sometimes, one other person. 

She paced up and down in the 
moonlight, her pale face and thin 
white-robed form making her look 
like the ghost of some former Lady 
Cheverel come to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon. 

By-and-by she paused opposite 
the broad window above the portico, 
and looked out on the long vista of 
turf and trees now stretching chill 
and saddened in the moonlight. 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and 
roses seemed to float towards her, 
and an arm stole gently round her 
waist, while a soft hand took up her 
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tiny fingers. Caterioa felt an electric 
thrill, and was motionless for one 
long moment ; then she pushed away 
the arm and hand, and, turning 
round, lifted up to the face that hung 
over her, eyes full of tenderness and 
reproach. The fawnlike unconscious- 
ness was gone, and in that one look 
were the ground tones of poor little 
Caterina’s natare—intense love and 
fierce jealousy. 

“Why do you push me away, 
Catina?” said Captain Wybrow in 
a half-whisper; “are you angry 
with me for what a hard fate puts 
upon me? Would you have me cross 
my uncle—who has done ‘so much for 
us both—in his dearest wish? You 
know I have duties—we both have 
duties — before which feeling must 
be sacrificed.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Caterina, stamping 
her foot, and turning away her head ; 
“don’t tell me what I know already.” 

There was a voice speaking in 
Caterina’s mind, to which she had 
never yet given vent. That voice 
said continually, ‘‘ Why did he make 
me love him—why did he let me 
know he loved me, if he knew all 
the while that he couldn’t brave 
everything for my sake?” Then 
love answered, “ He was led on by 
the feeling of the moment, as you 
have been, Caterina; and now you 
ought to help him to do what is 
right.” Then the voice rejoined, “ It 
was a slight matter to him. He 
doesn’t much mind giving you up. 
He will soon love that beautiful 
woman, and forget a poor little pale 
thing like you.” 

Thus love, anger, and jealousy 
were struggling in that young soul. 

“ Besides, Catina,” continued Cap- 
tain Wybrow in still gentler tones, 
“T shall not succeed. Miss her 
very likely prefers some one” else ; 
and you know I have the best will 
in the world to fail. I shall come 
back a hapless bachelor — perhaps 
to find you already married to the 
good-looking chaplain, who is over 
head and ears in love with you. 
Poor Sir Christopher has made up 
his mind that you’re to have Gilfil.” 

“Why will you speak so? You 
speak from your own want of feeling. 
Go away from me.” 

“Don’t let us part in , anger, 
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Catina. All this may pass away. 
It’s as likely as not that I may 
never marry any one at all. These 
palpitations may carry me off, and 
you may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I shall never be any- 
body’s bridegroom. Who knows what 
may happen? I may be my own 
master before I get into the bonds 
of holy matrimony, and be able to 
choose my little singing-bird. Why 
should we distress ourselves before 
the time ?” 

“It is easy to talk so when you 
are not feeling,” said Catina, the 
tears flowing fast. “It is bad to bear 
now, whatever may come after. But 
you don’t care about my misery.” 

“Don’t I, Tina?” said Anthony 
in his tenderest tones, again stealing 
his arm round her waist, and draw- 
ing her towards him. Poor Catina 
was the slave of this voice and 
touch, Grief and resentment, retro- 
spect and foreboding, vanished—all 
life before and after melted away in 
the bliss of that moment, as Anthony 
pressed his lips to hers. 

Captain Wybrow thought, “ Poor 
little Tina! it would make her very 
happy to have me. But she is a 
mad little thing.” 

At that moment a loud bell 
startled Catina from her trance of 
bliss. It was the summons to prayers 
in the chapel, and she hastened away, 
leaving Captain Wybrow to follow 
slowly. 

It was a pretty sight, that family 
assembled to worship in the little 
chapel, where a couple of wax- 
candles threw a mild faint light on 
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the figures kneeling there. In the 
desk was Mr. Gilfil, with his face a 
shade graver than usual. On his 
right hand, kneeling on their red 
velvet cushions, were the master 
and mistress of the household, in 
their elderly dignified beauty. On 
his left, the youthful grace of An- 
thony and Caterina, in all the 
striking contrast of their colouring— 
he, with his exquisite outline and 
rounded fairness, like an Olympian 
god; she dark and tiny, like a gypsy 
changeling. Then there were the 
domestics kneeling on red-covered 
forms,—the women headed by Mrs. 
Bellamy, the natty little old house- 
keeper, in snowy cap and apron, and 
Mrs. Sharp, my lady’s maid, of some- 
what vinegar aspect and flaunting 
attire; the men, by Mr. Bellamy 
the butler, and Mr. Warren, Sir 
Christopher’s venerable valet. 

A few collects from the Evenin 
Service was what Mr. Gilfil habitu- 
ally read, ending with the simple 
petition, “ Lighten our darkness.” 

And then they all rose, the ser- 
vants turning to curtsy and bow as 
they went out. The family returned 
to the drawing-room, said good-night 
to each other, and dispersed—all to 
speedy slumber except two. Caterina 
only cried herself to sleep after the 
clock had struck twelve. Mr. Gilfil 
lay awake still longer, thinking that 
very likely Caterina was crying. 

Captain Wybrow, having dismiss- 
ed his valet at eleven, was soon ina 
soft slumber, his face looking like a 
fine cameo in high relief on the 
slightly-indented pillow. 
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THE CONQUEST OF BACCHUS. 
A LAY OF AN OLD GREEK VASE, 


{In the following poem the writer has departed no doubt from the more 
veracious chronicles of the gods, and the more generally received dogmas of 
the old Greek faiths. There is no word in classic story of an interview be- 
tween Bacchus and Apollo, when the latter tended the flocks of King Admetus 
during his seven years’ exile from Olympus, for killing the Cyclops. In fact, 
according to the more esoteric doctrines of the old mythological divines, 
Apollo and Bacchus are merely different manifestations of the same deity. Then 
there is a great heresy, no doubt, in ascribing to any influence of Apollo the 
agricultural results of the mysterious union of Bacchus and Ceres, although 
some may see in it 

“The symbols of a larger sense” 


even according to mythological principles. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
the jealous Athenians would have warmly resented any attempt to represent 
Apollo as interfering in the special department of their tutelar deity, Pallas, 
and shaken their heads at the classical solecism of regarding Song as a 
synonym with Wisdom. Upon the whole, however, the old doctors of 
mythology were very liberal in their views; and provided one spoke respect- 
fully of the Olympic conclave conjunctly and severally, they took little offence 
@t the conduct, humours, and peculiarities ascribed to them. The following 
poem is intended to represent the two phases in the career of Dionysus,— 
viz. the frolicsome wine-god, wild with the first joy of the grape, and roam- 
ing over the world to establish his divinity,—with wild beasts and frantic 
monads in his train,—till, either subdued by some softer influence, or edu- 
cated by experience, he settled down into a gentlemanly god, and carrying 
his experiments beyond the wine-vat into the virgin soil, became the parent 
of Agriculture and Civilisation. If more general ideas be sought, they will 
be found in the ordinary development of man’s life, and in the conquest of 
the sensual by the spiritual, and that re-union of the spiritual with the 
sensuous, which constitutes Art to all whose idea of such things are not 
sublimated beyond earth and nature.] 


An old Greek cup for old Greek wine 
That many an age has left unbroken, 
And Time, and Art, made half divine ! 
Its mystic story, long unspoken, 
Seems to tell 
Some lesson well; 
Ivy leaves and laurel twine * 
Round its lips—a pleasant token ; 
Mirth and wisdom meetly join. 


And once perchance this old Greek vase + 
Has fired the Panathenic victors, 
When filled with Pallas’ oil of praise, —— 
The pride of potters and depictors. 

It brings the faces, 

Brings the graces, 
Of the old, old, years and ways, 
More clearly back than learned lectures, 
All in the light of the old Greek days. 





* The ivy and the laurel, the badges of Bacchus and Apollo. 

+ At the greater Panathenaic games the principal prizes consisted of vases con- 
taining oil from the sacred olives of the Acropolis. There, likewise, the potters 
of the street called Keramicus, a highly-esteemed class of artists in these days, 
exhibited their finest works. 
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The dithyrambic chorus rings, 
Down from Pelion’s piney mountain, 
Where Cithzron’s forest flings 
Deepest shades by Dirce’s fountain,* 
Rings the Evoe, 
Evoe! Evoe! 
Wake the dithyrambic strings, 
From Bacchic Lydia’s flowery mountain,} 
And Pieria’s woodland springs. 


Through forests green, with garlands gay, 
His spotted panthers lightly guiding, 
Giving earth a holiday, 
And care and common things avoiding, 
He sweeps along, 
With shout and song, 
The youthful God in glory riding, 
Beauty brightening all the way, 
And rosy Joy before him gliding. 


Raise aloud the Lydian song, 
Where youth and beauty tread the measure ; 
Raise aloud the Lydian song, 
Where hearts, like wine-cups, brim with pleasure, 
Brimming o’er, 
By board and bower, 
’Neath myrtle boughs and skies of azure ; 
Raise aloud the Lydian song, 
For youth is more than golden treasure. 


With clustering grapes, and flowing hair, 
The radiant mazes lightly threading, 
Hoary Time, and all his care, 
With kingly laughter all unheeding— 
On they go, 
Where roses blow, 
Where wine-cups flow, 
And love is leading, 
Till they reach the valleys fair, 
Where King Admetus’ herds are feeding. 


Oh the laughter! oh the song! 
Oh the ivy! oh the laurel! 
There they listen all day long, 
A silent rapture, gathering o’er all, 
Hearts all listening, 
Eyes all glistening, 
As with careless grace they wore all, 
O’er their snowy shoulders flung, 
Their ivy crowns, and garlands floral. 


Raise the song to higher themes, 
Strike the lyre to louder numbers, 
Lydian measures lapt their dreams, 
Delphic fires have burst their slumbers, 
Burst the cloud, 
And burst the shroud— 





* The fountain where Bacchus was concealed by Jupiter, when he had liberated 
him from his thigh,—where he was sewed up to be out of Juno’s way, after she 
had burnt the beautiful Semele. 

+ “The flowery Tmolus,” as Euripides calls it, where Bacchus was nursed. As 
Lydia was the scene of the wine-god’s infancy, the other allusions to that some- 
what pleasure-loving region may be left to most people without further explanation. 
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Burst the cloud that beauty cumbers : 
Psyche’s moth in glory beams 
Above its cerements of slumbers. 


A shepherd touched the golden strings, 
To tones that woke the muses’ wonder, 
Sang the joy of olden things, 
Outmurmured love, outrolled the thunder ; 
Griefs as deep 
As eyes could weep, 
He sang, and drew, with accents tender, 
Angels down, on folder. wings, 
Made one of the hearts most wide asunder ; 


The herdsmen crowd from all the plain, 
The satyrs leave their leafy cover, 
Nymphs of Dian’s sylvan train, 
Beneath the forest fringes hover, 

Every hearer 

Drawing nearer, 
Listening to the wondrous strain, 
Till, their wild sweet eyes run over, 
Amber light and holy rain. 


A newer beauty spread abroad, 

More leafy fair the forest growing, 

A brighter green o’ershed the sod, 

More brightly sweetest blossoms blowing ; 
At every tone 
The sunbeams shone 

More fair, and men, in rapture glowing, 

Kneel all around the minstrel god, 

Their spirits with his anthems flowing. 


And brighter still the glory grew ; 
The wine-god dropt his sparkling chalice : 
Each wild Bacchante’s eyes dropt dew, 
As sweet as flowers by Lydian Halys ; 
All bow before 
Such tones of power 
As ne’er Tyrrhennian trumpet blew, 
Nor yet were woke when Indian valleys, 
Heard the Panic Hilleleu. 


The old Aigean’s sullen roar 

Is hushed as from Olympus’ zenith. 

Down the soft Thessalian shore 

A voice proclaims—Apollo reigneth ! 
And they wear all 
Wreaths of laurel, 

Not an ivy crown remaineth ; 

Bacchus’ lays are alien lore, 

And the purple light of his glory waneth. 


Waneth? no! a nobler morn 
Its lustrous light is round him shedding ; 
Springs the olive, sprouts the corn, 
Where his rosy foot is treading. 

And he goeth, 

And he roweth 
Blessings, over lands forlorn, 
Peace and plenty round him spreading, 
Rich as Amalthea’s horn. 
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Then raise again the Lydian song 

To Phcebus’ lyre in nobler measures ; 

The shrilling syrinx, silent long, 

Faintly pleads for Bacchic pleasures. 
Lo! the god 
Has blessed the sod ; 

Lo, the thyrsus teems with treasures ; 
While they wear all 
Wreaths of laurel— 

Ivy glints the leaves among, 

Wisdom o’er all, wine to cheer all, 

Raise again the Lydian song. 

For lo, the songs of forest trees 

Are all of beauty and abundance ; 

In every rustling autumn breeze 

Are songs of fertile fields’ redundance ; 
As boyhood bright, 
So fleet of flight, 

Throws back its light of long-gone glees, 

O’er manhood’s heart with soft resplendence 

Bacchus cometh back to please. 


Bacchus, beautiful and young, 
Come back to labour late and early, 
Conquered by the glorious song 
That great Apollo sings so yarely! 
And through all his 
Hills and valleys 
Breaks the light of beauty fairly— 
Breaks the hymn from every tongue, 
And rings through all the woodlands clearly. 
The laurels, where young Daphne died,* 
Grow green beside her parent river ; 
The dews of Pindus swell the tide, 
And keep them fresh and green forever— 
The greener still, 
By stream and hill, 
That laureled song is silent never, 
That love and joy go side by side, 
And mirth and wisdom seldom sever. 
Then raise again the Lydian song ; 
While higher thoughts bring higher pleasures: 
Pray thee, count it nothing wrong, 
If both these gods should mix their measures. 
Let Bacchus follow 
Young Apollo, 
Strewing round him rural treasures, 
While they wear all 
Wreaths of laurel, 
Ivy sprigs the leaves among ; 
Wisdom o’er all, wine to cheer all, 
All things fair to life belong— 
Through nobler aims like lighter pleasures, 
Twine the lightsome Lydian song. 





* Daphne, the daughter of the river-god Peneus, whose watery dwelling-place 
rises on Mount Pindus, and flows into the sea through the vale of Tempe, was, a8 
everybody knows, changed into a laurel, when praying to be delivered from the vio- 
lence of Apollo; and the god, in a compound fit of love, grief, disappointment, and 
penitence, chose that tree for his special symbol ever after; and, it is to be hoped, 
mended his manners out of respect to the virtue which he professed to honour. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SrretcueD upon the pebbly beach 
which fringes one of our southern 
counties, a man, whose appearance 
indicated that he belonged to what are 
termed the “higher classes,” watched, 
or rather seemed to watch, on a 
lovely afternoon in August, the pro- 
gress of the incoming tide, of which 
the waves, as they followed one upon 
another with a pleasing sound, ap- 
proached him more nearly at every 
rush. 

He did indeed but seem to watch, 
for the abstracted look told plainly 
the spirit was far away, and had no 
part in the strange intentness with 
which he leaned forward and endea- 
voured, by using his stick, to dray 
towards him a portion of pink sea- 
weed, each time as the rippling 
water washed it almost to his fect, 
and as quickly bore it back, until, at 
length, as a wave cast it within his 
reach, he with earnest vehemence 
beat the mass to pieces, and scattered 
here and there the clinging trans- 
parent leaves, which a moment be- 
fore, had floated so lightly before him. 

George Maldon Asleigh was one 
of Fortune’s favourites: heir to a 
title, and possessed of means sufficient 
to procure for him everything that 
wealth could purchase, it had been 
rare for him to find a wish ungratified. 
Sufficiently good-looking, and gifted 
with talents above the average, he 
had been courted until life seemed 
one long sunshine. Naturally of an 
easy temper, he could be capable of 


acts of kindness and generosity in p 


cases where his own interests or 
whims were not in question; but, 
like a spoilt child—as the crushed 
sea-weed illustrated —his best ener- 
gies were too frequently exerted in 
the pursuit of objects which, when 
attained, were cast aside as valueless, 
and speedily forgotten. And still, 
inconsistent as it may seem, if ever a 
pure and true affection warmed the 
heart of man since the days of our 
great forefather, it had burned within 
his bosom for one who, believing him 
to be in all things fickle, had refused 


to listen to his prayer; yet he, the 
envied Asleigh, would for her sake 
have gladly sacrificed wealth and 
title—would have served cheerfully to 
win her, like another Jacob for his 
Rachel ; but, denied the treasure of 
the love he sought, he looked upon 
all the gifts showered on him by a 
bountiful Providence as worthless 
now. 

His humour alternatgd from de- 
spair to angry defiance; at one 
moment the desire to end a life now 
so aimless was uppermost, at another 
the wish for retaliation took its 
place. He would marry, and wound 
her thus—yes, marry at once the 
person he thought she would like 
least ; that would pierce her woman’s 
heart. A victim to such feelings, and 
shunning society, he had sought 
refuge in a distant village on the 
southern coast of England, where we 
first find him. ' 

The sea-weed completely demo- 
lished and scattered to the winds, 
he took his way dreamily across the 
common, until a ery for help in a 
woman’s voice aroused him, and 
turning hastily, he perceived at a 
short distance a girl running wildly 
along, followed by a sailor, whose 
unsteady movements told plainly how 
the morning had been spent. 

“Protect me, sir, for Heaven’s 
sake!” she screamed, and, tottering 
forward, fell fainting on the ground, 
while a blow from Asleigh at the 
same moment arrested her pursuer’s 


rogress. 
Asleigh looked round for assistance, 
but no one was to be seen, and to 
leave the fainting girl there was im- 


possible. Her drunken persecutor, 
after giving utterance to some inco- 
herent abuse, and making several 
ineffectual attempts to rise, lay where 
he had fallen, and seemed to be 
already settling himself to sleep. 
Nothing could be done but to endea- 
vour to restore animation as best he 
might ; and Asleigh, after loosening © 
her bonnet and shawl, rah to the 
beach, and dipping his handkerchief 
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in the sea water, returned to place 
it on her pale forehead ; and as he 
chafed her cold hands, fastidious as 
he was, their whiteness and symmetry 
struck him, notwithstanding that one 
first finger bore marks of the needle. 
But when returning consciousness 
brought back the colour to her cheek, 
he was astonished at the beauty of 
the young creature so unexpectedly 
thrust upon his notice. 

With the instinctive feeling of a 
gentleman, he endeavoured to lessen 
his companion’s confusion, as he 
conducted her across the common, 
until perceiving her to grow uneasy 
as they approached the village, he 
gently took leave of her, and turned 
towards the house which for the time 
he called his home. 

He occupied himself that evening 
in speculating upon what his new 
acquaintance would turn out to be, 
where she lived, &c. She was, 
certainly very lovely, and her lan- 
guage not ill chosen; but she could 
scarcely be in the rank of a lady ; her 
printed gown and common shawl 
belonged. to a different class ; and yet 
the delicate soft hands bore testimony 
to no rough work: she must, he 
thought, have occupied a higher 
station in life than her plain dress 
indicated ; what could she be? 

Reader, Hester Benfield—for such 
was her name—was a sewing-girl, 
and an orphan: her father had died 
during her early youth, and she had 
but recently lost her mother, to whom 
she owed the teaching and high prin- 
ciple which had hitherto caused her 
to be as much respected for her 
blameless life, as admired for her 
beauty; she had but a short time 
previously come to the village of 
W——, for the purpose of learning 
millinery, her desire being first to 
obtain initiation into the mysteries 
of bonnet-making, and then proceed 
to London, that city of fabled golden 
pavements, where alone, she believed, 
fortunes were to bee made. 

Asleigh quickly discovered Hester’s 
calling and place of business, and 
frequently waylaid her in the even- 
ing, on her return to her solitary 
lodging. At first, curiosity and mere 

eidleness induced him to seek her, 
then, piqued by the coldness of her 
manner and resolute endeavours to 
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avoid him, he became more earnest; 
lastly, information which reached him 
from the metropolis renewed the 
idea that his marriage, and such a 
marriage, would of all things most 
deeply wound the woman who had 
rejected him; and thus it ended, that 
on one October evening, when, as 
usual, he had been waiting for 
Hester, and at length in the darken- 
ing caught sight of her light figure 
hurrying across the common, he 
joined her, and ere long had declared 
himself her suitor, eliciting in return 
from her quivering lips the assurance 
that she loved him. 

She knew nothing of her lover's 
real rank, and it pleased him to think 
how great would be her surprise 
when some day she should find her- 
self a countess-elect. There was 
much, however, to do in the mean 
time. George Asleigh’s wife must be 
educated as well as beautiful, and 
this he resolved to undertake him- 
self. She was not wanting in talent 
and delicacy of taste, and a year de- 
voted to study would work wonders ; 
then would come his hour of triumph. 
So thought the newly-affianced hus- 
band, as he parted from the trembling 
girl destined by an evil fortune to be 
his wife. 

And they were married ; not in the 
village, the place of their first meet- 
ing; hedid not wish it should be so, 
and none of the friends she had made 
at W——— knew of the step she was 
about to take. Their marriage was 
celebrated in a distant town, and 
Asleigh conveyed his bride thence to 
a pretty residence he had chosen, 
where, both being unknown, he in- 
tended they should remain until such 
time as it might please him to re- 
appear in the world with the lovely 
companion he had chosen. 

Hester had been a wife little more 
than a fortnight, when one morning 
Asleigh entered the room suddenly, 
to tell her that business of a pressing 
nature required his immediate pre- 
sence in London, and that he must 
leave her for a few days. 

“T have marked your studies, 
Hester: we shall finish the Tempest 
together, dearest, when I return ; be 
sure to write out your portion of 
Milton daily; God bless you; good- 
by”—and he was gone. 
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The cause of her husband’s hur- 
ried departure, which Hester guessed 
not, was this: a paragraph in the 
morning papers had met his eye, 
announcing the dangerous illness of 
the Earl of Redland, at his house in 
town. 

Lord Redland was Asleigh’s uncle 
and guardian. George had been al- 
most as a son to the old man, and 
fondly had they both hoped he would 
in very truth become so. But such 
was not to be: had she not driven 
him from her? And now a barrier 
was placed between them, which 
Asleigh smiled bitterly as he thought 
upon—poor Hester ! 

He reached town to find his uncle 
in the extremity of illness, and his 
cousin more interesting in her grief 
than he had ever thought her in her 
brightest days. There was a timidity 
in her manner towards himself which 
touched him more than any other 
reception could have done. At one 
time he had believed she loved him; 
could it be possible he had mistaken 
her, when lately she had refused to 
allow it was so? The doubt almost 
distracted him; and his agony was 
complete, as his uncle, ignorant of 
what had passed between them, 
joined their hands, and blessed his 
children. Then he would have fled, 
but the old man clung to the so- 
ciety of his nephew, declaring he felt 
always better when George was by, 
and in truth he seemed so. With an 
affectionate garrulity he would speak 
of the union of his children when be 
shotld be well again. “ Helen,” he 
said, “required a protector ;” and 
though Helen would blush deeply, she 
did not dissent. 

It was at night, when in solitude 
the voice of conscience spoke loudest, 
that George suffered most. During 
the day he could scarcely be said to 
struggle against the fascination of his 
cousin’s society: and it was no slight 
ordeal; for Helen, although she had 
her faults, was very lovable; her chief 
failing being pride—that old family 
pride, which had been almost incul- 
cated as a virtue. Her mind, highly 


stored, rendered her a fitting com- 
panion for a man of intellect; her 
refinement and beauty admitted of 
no question ; and wherever the Lady 
Helen appeared, all others fell for 
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the time into the shade. Her very 
pride seemed to add to her perfec- 
tions, and gave her that highborn 
look of dignity which is never to be 
acquired. 

George’s thoughts would revert 
his bride far away, illiterate though 
most lovely; and it must be written 
—the toy was becoming unsightly to 
his mind’s eye, and at length grew 
hateful. He had intended writing to 
his wife; by the close of the fourth 
day he felt he could not address her. 
With bitter regret, half in remorse, 
half in anger, he recalled the acts of 
the past three months ; now he would 
curse his own folly, now his innocent 
victim, the obstacle he had with his 
own hand upreared to prevent the ac- 
complishment of his dearest wishes. 

And poor Hester! still studying 
that dry history till your blue eyes 
lose their lustre—still copying, with 
anxious care, from the sublime writ- 
ings of Milton—lines which your un- 
instructed mind cannot yet follow— 
all to please the husband who never 
loved you, and to whom you are each 
hour growing more repugnant. 

She does not wonder at not hear- 
ing from him, for he said he should 
not write ; but every day, as the even- 
ing mail arrives, finds her, dressed in 
her choicest, watching for him’ who 
comes not. 


“ George, my dear cousin George, 
I have wished to ask your forgive- 
ness, oh, so often; you must have 
seen my desire to do so ;” and drawing 
herself up, “ you know my pride, it 
was long ere I could do it; but my 
beloved father’s illness, that perhaps 
softened me, and your kindness to 
him, George—am I forgiven ?”—and 
Helen held out to him her matchless 
hand. 

Suppressing a groan of agony, and 
to hide the deathlike pallor of his 
working face, he turned away, and 
then, without a word, drew her to 
him, and clasped her in his arms, 
while one deep sob burst from his 
overcharged heart. 

“Dear George, I now know how 
truly you love me. When you spoke 
hurriedly that day, you remember, I 
had heard something which caused 
me pain, and I was hurt and angry. 
You don’t know hew I repented 
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afterwards having wounded you. Do 
not now ask me to tell you what it 
was I heard. You shall some day 
know all: I shall never conceal 
anything from you, George, then.” 

“God bless you—may God bless 
you,” was all his reply. 

They were together in the large 
drawing-room, but at this moment a 
summons from her father called 
Helen away, and the door closed 
on Asleigh, than whom the world 
scarcely then contained a more misera- 
ble man. 

Desperate was the inward struggle 
before honour gained the mastery: 
at one moment the spirit of evil 
whispered, “ Cannot your marriage 
be annulled, perhaps denied, and 
Helen made your own?” at the 
next, happily for him, a better im- 
pulse succeeded. Should the name 
which for generations had remained 
unspotted be sullied by him? “And 
yet,” he murmured, “oh, Helen, 
Helen, why did you drive me to do 
that which I have done? Wretch- 
ed, hateful woman that I have made 
my wife, why did I ever meet you ?” 

Helen watched for Asleigh all that 
evening, but he did not appear. It 
had rather surprised her to find him 
gone, when, on her return from her 
father, she re-entered the drawing- 
room. How great became her as- 
tonishment during the following day, 
when a letter from her cousin was 
placed in her hand, the contents of 
which were as follows :— 


“Helen, my dearest cousin, we 
may never meet again on this earth. 
An insurmountable barrier stands 
in the way of our union. I dare not 
meet you again, nor can I further 
explain my conduct, which I know 
must appear incomprehensible and 
fickle. Forgive me, I beseech you, 
and believe only that, whatever I 
may seem, I love, and shall ever 
love you better than life — better 
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than all, save honour. I shall have 
quitted England ere you receive this, 
it may be to return no more. Forgive 
me. Farewell. G. M. A.” 


How the proud Lady Helen suf- 
fered in secret, no mortal was per- 
mitted to know. Not another eye 
but her own saw George’s letter, and 
while the old man mourned over the 
quarrel which he supposed had de 
prived him of his nephew’s society 
for a season, he little suspected the 
truth, but imagined that, like other 
lovers’ quarrels which had preceded 
it, it would blow over, and his chil- 
dren, when reconciled, be better friends 
than ever. 

In the meantime Hester watched 
on, but her husband came not,; days 
grew into weeks, weeks into months, 
and still he was absent. No word 
reached her to tell of his wellbeing 
or probable return: terrible fears for 
his safety assailed her, vexatious 
calls upon her purse, which she could 
not meet, came in daily; her servants 
grew insolent; and when she told the 
tradespeople her husband’s absence 
alone caused delay in the payment 
of their bills, they answered by 
smiles which cut her to the quick. 
Gradually, to liquidate as far as 
possible what was due, Hester parted 
with everything she possessed but a 
few articles of clothing; she grew 
pale—she was soon to become a 
mother—what to do, or where to 
turn, she knew not: friendless and 
alone, the future was.dark indeed for 
her. 

It transpired one day in the town 
that Hester had disapphared. No 
one knew whither the poor deserted 
girl had bent her steps. The hard- 
hearted laughed, and said they had 
always suspected something wrong; 
and those more kindly disposed 
pitied while they blamed, adding, 
they feared, indeed, they feared it 
was the “old tale,” so often told. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the night before his departure 
from England, Asleigh wrote to his 
wife, and enclosed an order for 
money, telling her, at the same time, 
where to apply for a yearly allow- 





ance. He gave no reason for desert- 
ing her, but praying for ber forgive- 
ness, and applying to himself every 
epithet of opprobrium, bade her fare- 
well. The letter by some accident 
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never reached her—fortunately per- 
haps—for the shock might have been 
fatal in the delicate state of her 
health, while the “ hope deferred,” 
even though it burned but faintly 
within, still sustained her, in a mea- 
sure, and encouraged the attempt 
she had resolved to make of following 
her husband to London, on the chance 
of discovering him. 

Late in the month of May, footsore 
and weary, Hester had arrived with- 
in.a stage or two of the metropolis. 
She had walked the last few miles, 
and now, with feeble limbs and tot- 
tering steps, entered the yard of a 
wayside inn, and sitting down in the 
porch of the long low building, asked 
when the next mail for London would 


ass. 
The kindly landlady was bustling 
out with some refreshment for the 
“poor dear,” as she called Hester, 
when a carriage drove up; and while 
fresh horses were prepared, an old 
gentleman, looking like an invalid, 
alighted, and, supported on the arm 
of a lady who accompanied him, 
began to pace slowly, in the warm 
sunshine, in front of the door of the 


inn. 

The lady was young, and Hester, 
who cast a furtive glance at her, 
when she could do so unperceived, 
thought she had never seen a face 
more beautiful. 

On the other hand, Lady Helen— 
for she it was—equally struck with 


‘Hester’s appearance, had drawn Lord 


Redland’s attention to her, as, tired 
of exercising in the yard, he passed 
through the porch to enter the inn. 

Little did these two women guess 
the secret sympathy which, perhaps, 
caused them thus to be attracted to- 
wards one another. 

“Yes, my lady, she only just ar- 
rived before you and my lord; she 
is a pretty dear, my lady, but seems 
poorly enough; she is going on to 
oe by the next mail, your lady- 
ship.” 

“Thank you, landlady ; she is very 
interesting, poor thing; I wonder if 
I might speak to her.” 

“Oh, 1’m sure, my lady, she would 
be very proud. I'll go and tell her 
yom ladyship has something to say 
to her.” 


“Oh no, not on any account. 
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Thank you, that will do;” and as 
the hostess retired curtsying, Lady 
Helen returned through the porch, 
in which Hester still sat. Playing 
for a minute with the flowers which 
clung about the trellis, Lady Helen, 
addressing Hester, said, ‘‘ What love- 
ly and enjoyable weather it is! will 
you have one of these?” offering her 
at the same time a sprig of jessa- 
mine. 

“Thank you, miss.” 

“ You are going to London, are you 
not? You must be sorry to leave 
the country while everything is so 
beautiful; I am so happy at finding 
myself in it again.” 

Tears filled Hester’s eyes. “No 
place looks beautiful now to me, 
miss;” and then she hesitated and 
stopped. 

“How so? It is sad to hear one 
so young as you are speak thus. I 
see by the ring you wear that you 
are married : is your husband in busi- 
ness in town ?” 

“TI don’t know, miss; I am going 
in search of him; he has left me 
these many months past, and I do 
not know whether he is dead or 
alive.” ; 

“Poor thing, poor thing! have 
you friends in London ?” 

“None,” she replied in a faint 
voice. 

“Have you ever been there be- 
fore ?” 

“No,” in a voice still fainter. 

Helen paused, and then bending 
down, said, “My poor girl, are you 
well provided with money? I fear 
not: do take this.” 

Hester’s wan face flushed crimson 
as, gently putting aside Lady Helen’s 
hand, she answered, “You mean 
kindly, miss, I am sure, but I have 
never asked or received charity, and 
cannot accept it now.” 

“T do not mean it as charity,” per- 
sisted Helen; “you shall repay me 
when you can. See,” she said, taking 
a card from her reticule, “ when you 
find your husband, which God grant 

ou may soon do, you can remit the 

little loan I have made to you; the 
address is written here. I wish I could 
assist you further,” and she placed 
. ena in Hester’s trembling 
gad. 

The carriage was by this time 
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ready, and Lord Redland, seated in 
it, waited for his daughter. Hester 
had scarcely recovered sufficient com- 
posure to utter her thanks, when her 
benefactress was gone. 

It had not been Hester's intention, 
to take an inside place, but the beauty 
of the weather having tempted most 
of the passengers to travel outside, 
she found herself, as the mail drove 
up, compelled, against her will, to 
incur an expense too great for her 
scanty means; but a kind Providence 
was again watching over her, and pro- 
viding another friend for the lonely 

irl. 

An old lady, the only occupant of 
the coach with Hester, interested in 
her appearance, entered into conver- 
sation with her, and listened with the 
deepest commiseration to the story she 
presently unfolded. 

A very discerning old lady she was, 
or one very unsuspicious, for neither 
doubt, nor fear of imposition, seemed 
to enter her mind to deter her from 
her charitable purpose, when, having 
reached London, she bade Hester 
enter the hackney-coach she had pro- 
vided, and getting in beside her, took 
the poor wanderer to her own comfor- 
table home. 

“T shall call you ‘ Hester’ at 
once; and remember, you pass for my 
cousin, and then the servants and 
neighbours need have nothing to 
gossip about : and by the by, my name 
is Morris—Miss Morris: thank good- 
ness I never had a husband to con- 
trol me. We must look into this 
business of yours, my poor child. It 
was providental that I met you in 
the coach to-day; London is a dan- 
gerous place for young and beau 
I mean unprotected women. We shall 
find this husband of yours at last, I 
have no doubt—never fear.” 

Poor Hester’s heart swelled with 
gratitude ; and the cheerful kindness 
of her new friend imparted more of 
hopefulness to her drooping spirits 
than she had known for many weeks. 
The next day, seated at her side, and 
listened to with close attention, 





Hester entered minutely into the in- 
cidents of her past life; with tears 
she recalled the days of her happy 
childhood, and spoke. of the mother 
who had been taken from her when 
most she needed her protection; of 
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her meeting with George sleigh, 
and of all that had subsequently oc- 
curred. 

“He is a gentleman, you ga 
Hester ?” . . 

“Yes, I believe so; at least I 
always considered him to be one; but 
indeed I did not think much about 
that at the time—I loved him”—she 
covered her face with her hands and 
wept afresh—‘and trusted him, God 
knows how truly; and it little mat- 
tered to me what he was, it would 
have been just the same. He said he 
wished me to be better educated, and 
left me all my studies marked, and how 
hard I worked to please him through 
many dreary months, although each 
day my heart grew fainter and fainter. 
But I am sure, when he left me, he 
meant to return, as he ‘said, in a few 
days. Oh! I fear, I fear he must be 
dead, and I shall never see him again;” 
and the tears fell thickly through her 
fingers. 

“Were you married in the village 
where you met him first ?” 

“No; he did not wish any one 
there to know of our intention, and 
he went several days before our mar- 
riage, that no suspicions might be 
created, to T It was arranged 
that I should follow afterwards. We 
were married on the day I joined 
him, and immediately set out for the 
pretty spot where, for a fortnight, we 
lived so happily.” 

Miss Morris shook her head, un- 
perceived by Hester, as she muttered 
the word “bad.” ‘* Have you the cer- 
tificate of your marriage, Hester ?”’ 

* No, my husband has it. I re- 
member seeing him place it in his 
desk.” 

Another shake of the head, and a 
repetition of the little word twice 
over. 

‘“* Were there any witnesses to your 
marriage ?” . ; 

“‘T think not, but I really do not 
know ; I was so frightened, and it was 
all so unlike the merry weddings I had 
seen at home, that—that—” 

“ Ah, I fearso, indeed—God help 
you, my poor child.” 

Old Miss Morris was untiring in 
her efforts to discover Hester’s hus- 
band. An advertisement addressed 
to “G. M. A.,” entreating him to re- 
turn to his sorrowing wife, was in- 
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serted in several of the newspapers, 
put to no effect. More for the satis- 
faction of a friend whom she had 
consulted than for her own, she wrote 
privately to the various places at 
which Hester had lived, and found 
her statements all corroborated. Her 
anxiety was much increased by an 
answer she received to a note she had 
written to the clergyman of the parish 
in which Hester last resided. He 
said he had made inquiries about the 
persons mentioned by Miss Morris, 
and found that a gentleman of the 
name of Asleigh had lived in the 
town for some weeks, having as his 
companion & young woman who 
passed for his wife, and who had sub- 
sequently disappeared. Miss Morris 
no longer doubted that Hester had 
been the victim of a false marriage, 
but so confident did the poor girl 
continue of the trath and honour of 
the man she loved, that her kind 
friend shrank from expressing this 
conviction to her. She saw that 
Hester, in her feeble state of health, 
could better bear to hear of his death 
than of his having deceived her. 

The time at length came when 
Miss Morris felt she dared speak on 
the subject to Hester. It was after 
her child’s birth, when, in recovered 
strength, she was about to take him 
to the church to be christened. 

“ Hester, my dear, what was your 
father’s name?” inquired her friend. 

“ Frank, Miss Morris.” 

“A good honest name, and one 
that, [ am sure, belonged to an honest 
man. I hope you will give that name 
to your boy.” 

Hester hung her head. 

“ Hester”—a pause. ‘ Hester, my 
dear, I must say something to you: 
you will try to bear it bravely. 
Hester, I much fear your son cannot 
honestly bear the name of Asleigh. 
Ihave thought it all over again and 
again, and have spoken to one I can 
trust on the subject. I fear, my poor 
ehild, your marriage was not a real 
one ; | cannot doubt but that you were 
deceived. God only knows whether 
he is alive or dead. You are not 
the first victim this wicked world has 
seen, Hester, nor will you be the last ; 
your case is one that is but too com- 
mon, I grieve tosay. Oh, if women 
Were not so ready to fall in love and 
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marry, and———that sort of thing, how 
much better off would they be. Look 
at me, Hester; I do not believe there 
is faith or truth in any man living— 
but one; well, I must except him; I 
do think Doctor Thornton a true- 
hearted man. I had once other no- 
tions, but, thank heaven, I have 
outlived them. 

“ Hester, Hester Benfield,” with a 
stress on the surname, ‘‘resume ‘the 
name under which you were happiest 
—the honest name which never called 
a blush to your cheek—and let your 
son be called by it likewise. Now 
weep here, my poor one, but let us 
not speak more on this sad subject ;” 
and Hester’s arms were thrown 
around the old lady’s neck, and her 
sobs hushed on her sympathising 
bosom. 


Frank Benfield was a fine boy of 
seven years of age, when one day a 
quiet party, decorated with a few 
white favours, set out from Miss 
Morris’s house. As they stepped 
into the carriage which had been 
hired for the occasion, you might 
have recognised in the bride-elect no 
other than our old friend Hester, 
still handsome, but very different 
from the Hester of earlier days. A 
look of decision and self-reliance had 
replaced the expression of trusting 
timidity which had been the charac- 
teristic of her youthful beauty, and 
a serious earnestness pervaded her 
countenance. She was about to give 
her hand—her heart had been his for 
many a day—to the one honourable 
man the world contained, according 
to the idea of her benefactress, Miss 
Morris—to Dr. Thornton. He was 
indeed very estimable, and this mar- 
riage delighted the heart of the old 
lady. Frank, too, she prophesied, 
was to grow up another“ only man 
to be trusted ;” so that though his 
predecessor might be disposed of, the 
world was not to be left without some 
one in whom to put faith, when all 
others were proved unstable. 

And where, meanwhile, was the 
Lady Helen? By a strange coin- 
cidence, her marriage was solemnised 
on the same day as Hester's, though 
in a far more splendid manner. 
Hester read of the festivities which 
had attended the celebration of the- 
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nuptials of the lovely Lady Helen 
Maldon, and prayed fervently for her 
happiness. She toid her husband, 
tearfully, of the kindness she had re- 
ceived at the hands of Lady Helen, 
when, friendless and poor, she was 
making her weary way towards Lon- 
don. The debt in money had been 
long repaid, she said, but the debt of 
gratitude she owed could never be 
obliterated. 

George sleigh, still a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, had hurried 
from place to place, seeking the re- 
pose of mind which no change of 
scene could bring, till, having tra- 
velled through Greece and Egypt, he 
journeyed on to India. He had ex- 
pected upbraidings from his wife, in 
answer to the letter he had sent her 
on leaving England, or, at any rate, 
that she would have drawn the allow- 
ance placed at her disposal. Finding 
neither to be the case, he wrote, at 
the end of twelve months, to his man 
of business, requesting that inquiries 
might be made about a lady with 
whom he had resided in —— shire. 
The answer he received to this letter 
was to the effect that she had disap- 
peared, no one knew whither. The 
writer added that her health had, 
prior to her disappearance, been much 
impaired, and that in all probability 
she was since dead, especially as no 
inquiry had ever been made at the 
banker’s with whom the money left 
for her maintenance had been placed. 

Asleigh’s sufferings and remorse 
were increased fourfold after this. 
Oh, if the past could be but his once 
more !|—but there was now no remedy, 
no—none. He could not present 
himself before his cousin, the woman 
still so dearly loved, for a dark mys- 
tery hang over his wife’s fate, and all 
his efforts to clear it away were 
baffled. With anxious eye did he 
search the newspapers, dreading to 
see the announcement of Lady Helen's 
marriage, but for very long he was 
spared this additional pang. At 
length, when seven years had passed 
over the head of the self-exiled man, 
he learned that she had pledged her 
faith to another. 

He could remember her husband, 
one worthier than he had himself 
ever been to possess the treasure he 
had lost. 
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After passing two years longer in 
India, the climate began to tell seri- 
ously on Asleigh’s health, and, little 
caring where he went, he retraced 
his steps through Egypt, and over the 
well-known beaten track through the 
Continent, until he reached Paris, 
While idling in that capital during 
the tenth year of his banishment, 
tidings reached him of his uncle’s 
death ; and business rendering it ne- 
cessary that he should now return to 
England, the new earl once more set 
foot on his native land. 

Helen could not avoid an involun- 
tary start as she read “ that the Earl 
of Redland had, after an absence of 
some years, arrived in London;” but 
she had tutored herself ha. 
Had she not torn his unworthy image 
from her heart, with a merciless hand 
made strong by wounded pride? She 
could long since have met him any- 
where, without her colour deepening 
a shade or the quickening of a pulse. 
And now, as a wife and mother, she 
would indeed have scorned herself had 
it been otherwise. 

“JT see my cousin Redland has 
returned,” she said, in her coldest 
accents, when she met her husband, 
Colonel Allenby, at dinner. 

“ Oh, indeed! I wonder he has not 
come tosee you. I must call on him 
to-morrow.” 

“No, if you please, do not: we 
quarrelled many years ago, and I 
should not wish my husband to seek 
him.” 

“Surely it is time now, dearest, to 
forgive and forget,” Colonel Allenby 
remonstrated, half laughing, but the 
way in which his wife uttered the 
word “never,” ended the conversa- 
tion. 

Helen piqued herself on being a 
good wife, and her husband’s devo- 
tion to her admitted of no question. 
If her exhausted heart had been in- 
capable of loving again, still her ad- 
miration and respect for the partner 
she had chosen were most genuine, 
and enabled her to do her 7 
towards him cheerfully and well. 
Allenby remembered — though he 
had never exchanged a word with 
his wife on the subject — that the 
world had once given Lady Helen to 
her cousin, Lord Redland, and he 
refrained from any further remark 
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about him, believing he fully under- 
stood her reasons for speaking as 
she had just done. _ 

It was fated that Lord Redland 
should soon go through the ordeal 
he most dreaded, and.which he had 
yet, in a manner, sought—a meeting 
with his cousin Helen. It was only 
when her black eyes rested on his 
care-worn face for an instant, and 
were withdrawn with an expression 
on them of cold unforgiving disdain, 
that he felt how much he had mis- 
calculated the effect of the influence 
of old recollections. 

He had suffered so much — such 
dreary years of remorse had been 
his, that it seemed to him as if she 
and all the world should have been 
aware of this, and, instead of stab- 
bing still more deeply, have placed 
the finger of love and pity on the 
yet open wounds, and bid them 
close, and throb no more. He left the 
ball-room in which they had met, 
too unnerved to bear society, and 
wandered through the streets to his 
lonely home. 

How changed was the aspect of 
all things to the child whose birth 
Fortune had rung in with golden 
bells. 

He tried first one thing, and then 
another ; still the old failing of in- 
stability seemed to haunt him, but 
now it was not from fickleness of pur- 
pose. Want of heart in every pur- 
suit rendered him incapable of per- 
forming, as he ought, the duties re- 
quired of him, and a sense of right, 
in many instances, made George 
Asleigh give up what he felt he 
could do with so little earnestness. 
Thus the two first years, after his re- 
turn to England, were devoted to po- 
litics. On entering the arena, cheered 
by his friends, and excited for a while 
by questions which were at that time 
the interesting topics of the day, he 
seemed to have cast aside for ever the 
apathy they had so deplored, and 
his talents, varied and brilliant, shone 
forth and caused the country to 
reckon him amongst her rising states- 
men. But the highest offers were 
made to him in vain. Sick of public 


life, where all was empty as the void 
within his own yearning heart, he 
determined on burying himself in the 
country, and seeking there for the 
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peace of mind which had hitherto 
been denied him. 

Worn in mind and body, his health 
had also given way, and before leav- 
ing town, he, at the solicitations of 
some of his oldest friends, agreed to 
ask the advice of one of the great 
medical authorities—none other than 
Doctor Thornton, now an established 
man. 

Hester’s husband had mounted, 
step by step, the ladder of eminence, 
and, respected by all who knew him, 

of a store of this world’s 
goods, and of better hopes beyond, 
her lot with him was indeed an en- 
viable one. Their union was blessed 
with three children, of which number 
one, @ little girl, alone survived ; and 
how Hester loved this dear one, many 
mothers may tell. 

Her son, Frank Benfield, now a 
fine promising lad of twelve years, 
was, through the good Doctor’s libe- 
rality, pursuing his education under 
a clergyman in the country prior to 
entering the army, the profession he 
had chosen, and for which Miss 
Morris had expressed her intention 
of fitting him out; for, still as kind- 
ly interested in Hester and her son 
as of yore, their good old friend had 
settled her little fortune on Frank— 
“her boy,” as she called him; and 
thus all was bright and prosperous 
in and about the house of the once 
friendless and deserted girl.. 

Hester was in her dining-room, 
her child by her side dressed for her 
morning’s walk. 

“There, darling, go to Nurse,” said 
the fond mother, pressing a kiss 
on the lips of the little upturned 
face. “Shall mamma take you to 
her?” and catching up the child in 
her arms, she carried her from the 
room, calling as she went, “ Here, 
Nurse, take your charge.” 

The nurse was standing without 
at the hall door, through which, at 
the moment, the man-servant was ad- 
mitting a gentleman, by whom, ere 
Hester could escape, she found her- 
self accosted. 

Tn some little confusion, she begged 
him to walk in, adding that Doctor 
Thornton, whom she presumed he 
came to see, would be disen 
directly ; and was in the act of leav- 
ing the room, when, with an agitated 
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gesture, he detained her, and in 
trembling accents, a voice which 
she now recognised—one she had be- 
lieved to be —_ silenced in the 
grave—called her by name, “ Hester, 
Hester! don’t you know me?—am 
Iso changed?” She staggered back, 
and nearly fainted. 

“George Asleigh, do I see you 
again? After these many years, why 
have you sought me? Is it to bring 
more shame on the head of one who 
never wronged you ?” 

“You mistake my purpose in com- 
ing to this house, Hester, though see- 
ing you has relieved me from a load 
of misery and remorse. I came to 
visit Doctor Thornton. How is it 
that I find you here ?” 

“ Tam—I am—his wife !” she almost 
shrieked ; and then, dropping on her 
knees, clasped her hands, and said in 
a voice scarce audible, “ Oh, for the 
love ‘of heaven, tell me, George As- 
leigh, that I was never yours ; tell me 
I was wronged, deceived—anything, 
but not that I am your wife. My 
child, my little Mary, think of her.” 

“The infant I saw in your arms 
but now ?” 

“Yes, yes; she is dearer to me 
than my life. Oh, Asleigh, in mercy 
tell me it was all as they said, false, 
and that you deceived me.” 

“TI did not deceive you, Hester, as 
regurded our marriage, nor did I wish 
to do so subsequently. A letter from 
me, did it not reach you?” 

“ None—oh, none ; and God knows 
how long I sought for and trusted 

ou.” 
er And now you hate me,—is it not 
so? I am detestable in your eyes. 
Listen, Hester, while I explain the 
past. Accident threw us in each 
other’s way ; at the time I met you I 
was smnarting from what I believed to 
be my rejection by the woman I loved 
beyond all else on earth. You were 
beautiful, and the thought seized upon 
my mind of making you my wife, in the 
hope of wounding the pride of one who 
had so lacerated mine. I meant to 
do my duty by you. I saw you were 
not indifferent to me, and it was in 
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my power to raise you to a sphere 
much above that in which you then 
were. This, perhaps, I looked upon 
as sufficient compensation for every- 
thing else. "We were scarcely married 
when news reached me of the dan- 
gerous illness of-a near relative. I 
hurried to what I believed to be his 
deathbed—the deathbed of ner father, 
There it was my miserable fate to 
learn that she loved me, and had ever 
done so ; and, like a coward, unable to 
face the consequences of wf own ac 
tions, I fled—fied from England : but 
ere I left, I wrote to you. When, 
after waiting many months, no answer 
came to my Jetter, I wrote to Eng- 
land, and directed that inquiry should 
be made about you. From what I 
learnt, I had reason to believe you 
were dead. What I suffered from 
remorse, God alone knows; I thank 
Him now, that at least I did not cause 
your death.” 

“And, George Asleigh, you never 
loved me, and .yet I am your wife. 
Oh! great heavens, be merciful; it 
cannot be that I am bound to this 
man.” 

“ Hester, hush! There is but little 
time to spare; we may be interrupted. 
Listen yet again. I can make you 
this sole reparation; no one knows 
of our marriage—no one need know, 
if you can keep your own secret, of 
my existence ; my name even has been 
changed since we last met. Hear 
me: I solemnly swear, by all I hold 
most sacred, never to molest you 
more by my presence, nor to reveal 
anything that may throw light on the 
past. Let us make this compact: 
swear with me that the events of our 
earlier days shall be buried in obli- 
vion—swear ;” and their hands were 
joined once more to register a vow, 
ow different from the first ! 

“And now, Hester, farewell for 
ever ; be lenient to my memory ; pity 
me while you condemn, for I am a 
wanderer on the face of the earth,’— 
and, turning from her, he left the 
room, the sound of the closing of the 
hall door telling her the next mo- 
ment that he was gone. 








Old Miss Morris is dead, and Frank 
Benfield, now in the army, has left 
England with his regiment to join 
the brave men doing battle with the 
Sikhs in India. And how has Hester 
borne this parting from her son? 
Alas! alas! she is much changed. 
Long had Frank mourned over a 
blight which seemed to have fallen 
on his mother’s love for him, for the 
cause of which he and the true old 
friend, now no more, had sought in 
vain, Severe in look, and cold in 
manner; suspicious at one moment, 
repentant at the next; captious, or 
painfully humble by turns, it was 
difficult to recognise in Doctor Thorn- 
ton’s wife the Hester of other days. 
Her husband did not, perhaps, re- 
mark these variations so much as 
others, for time seemed to have rather 
increased than lessened her devotion 
to him; but he even was grieved oc- 
casionally by her doubts, bitterly ex- 
ppovend, of his affection ; and when, in 

is own gentle true-hearted way, he 

would kindly soothe her, and direct 
her thoughts to the fountain which 
calms the most turbulent feelings of 
frail humanity, she would weep upon 
his breast, and tell him that his love 
was her chief happiness. 

To poor Frank, on his return from 
school for the holidays, the change 
was sad ; he who had been for so long 
his mother’s darling, to find himself 
now supplanted in her affections, as he 
believed, by his little sister, for whom 
his mother’s passionate attachment 
amounted almost to idolatry. 

Nothing the boy could do appeared 
to please her; accused harshly of 
duplicity, of untruthfulness, where no 
grounds existed for the accusations, 
his stepfather would mildly interfere, 
and point out to Hester her injustice ; 
then, perhaps, remorseful and asham- 
ed of her conduct, she would entreat 
her son’s forgiveness; but this, he 
had observed, was during the earlier 
phase of the change. Gradually her 
demeanour towards him and all, save 
the favoured two, her husband and 
her daughter, became colder and more 
impenetrable. Water could be struck 


no longer from the rock, and a bar- 
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rier arose, between the mother and 
son especially, which caused him to 
feel happiest when freed from the 
chilling influence of her presence. 

Ten long years had Hester kept 
her dread secret, hidden in the deep- 
est recesses of her heart—this secret 
which had turned all that had be- 
fore been sweetest to her in life to 
gall. George Asleigh had kept his 
word, and since last they had met 
and parted she had neither seen nor 
heard of him. Little did she dream 
that the Lord Redland whose acts of 
benevolence the papers so often - re- 
lated, and of whom the world spoke 
so highly, was the one man who 
had caused this embittering of her 
existence. 

He, in the mean time, had with- 
drawn to the country, and devoted 
himself to the improvement of those 
about him. It was the first pursuit 
which in any way rewarded his 
efforts; and during the time thus 
passed in ameliorating the condition 
of his tenantry, he experienced feel- 
ings of contentment to which he long 
had been a stranger. 

Colonel Allenby—now a general 
holding a high military appointment 
in India, which, when offered to him, 
he could not refuse, as it gave him an 
opportunity of seeing active service, 
i been obliged to leave Lady 
Helen, and his sweet daughter Alice, 
to proceed eastward. Lady Helen, 
still proud, perhaps more so than 
ever, and in her matured beauty 
almost magnificent, saw him depart 
with deep anxiety and sincere regret ; 
but there was something of the 
Spartan in her character, which per- 
haps made his soldier-heart love ber 
all the more; for with the field of 
honour spread before him, had power 
been given her to solve the future, 
even though the path upon which 
he was about to enter should lead to 
death, hers would not have been the 
lips to bid him stay. Not so the 
gentle loving Alice, his daughter of 
fifteen summers. How tearfully did 
she nestle in his breast, and p 
that God would preserve her noble 
father from every danger! He had 
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ealled her his little dove, and as 
such, when far away, he thought 
upon her—his dear and only child. 

And Alice would sit at home, and 
longingly think if she could but 
obtain one of those mystic fairy 
glasses, which enable their happy 

esessors to peer through space, 

ow she would watch his footsteps! 

Ah, Alice, well is it for us all that 
many things are hidden from our 
view. Could your sensitive nature 
have borne to follow him in that long 
dreary march beneath that burning 
Indian sun—to look upon him in 
that bloody pass, where lie bleach- 
ing still the bones of our murdered 
men —had you seen him unhorsed, 
surrounded, and that dark sinewy 
arm uplifted to hew him down, 
would not your heart have sickened, 
and your vision failed to distinguish 
longer, amidst that fearful scene, the 
father you love so dearly? And yet a 
moment’s longer gaze had shown him 
to you, though faint and bleeding, 
rescued by a gallant youth, who, at 
imminent peril to himself, bears him 
onward to a place of safety. 

“My dearest Helen,” wrote Gene- 
ral Allenby on the morning after the 
action, “1 trust this may reach you 
before you read in the newspapers 
any account of our last disastrous 
affair. Yes, my beloved wife and 
child, but for the care of an all- 
merciful Providence, I might now 
be lying side by side with those poor 
fellows who entered with me yester- 
day into that treacherous pass, to 
return no more. I owe my life to a 
young officer of the name of Benfield, 
who, seeing me unhorsed, disarmed, 
and on the point of being cut down, 
strack my assailant to the ground, 
and supporting me on one arm—for I 
am slightly wounded—fought his 
way with the other from the scene of 
bloodshed. I am now awaiting my 
deliverer, and I shall tell him there 
are two who will thank him better 
than I can for having so bravely 
risked his own young life to save 
mine—you, my beloved wife, and you, 
my Alice. I shall write again soon : 
at present I am not equal to greater 
exertion ; my wound is but trifling, 
so have no anxiety on that score.” 

Frank Benfield also wrote to his 
mother to tell her of his safety, and 
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as he did so,a sigh escaped him at 
the thought, which would intrude 
itself, that she would have but lightly 
regretted him had he been numbered 
with the fallen. He was interrupted 
in his occupation by a message from 
General Allenby, requesting his at- 
tendance at his tent. When, on hig 
return, he resumed his pen, he added 
to his letter that he had had, on the 
previous day, the good fortune of 
saving the General’s life, and that, 
overrating this service, which he 
would have equally rendered to any 
fellow-creature in the same danger, 
the kind old General had appointed 
him to his staff, and recommended 
him for promotion. 

His mother’s reply to this letter 
was more affectionate than any she 
had ever written to him. She called 
him her gallant brave boy, and told 
him how intense had been her 
anxiety on his account, on the 
arrival of the news of the action, 
until his letter dispelled her fears, 
She added that she was under the 
greatest obligations to General Al- 
lenby’s wife—although she desired 
he would not mention this—and it 
had given her the greatest. satisfac- 
tion to hear of the assistance which 
Frank had been able to afford him. 

Bells were ringing and cannon 
firing to announce successes in the 
East, while mourners whose hearts’ 
best treasures had been taken from 
them in the struggle for these very 
victories, listened tearfully to sounds 
which to them were as the funeral 
knell of the dear ones they had lost 
for ever. Heroes, both real and un- 
real, were flocking home; amongst 
the former were daily expected, 
General Sir William Allenby and 
his aide-de-camp, Major Benfield. 

“ Mamma, dearest, don’t you long 
to see Major Benfield?” said Alice 
Allenby. 

“Don’t you long rather to see your 
father, Alice ?” returned Lady Helen. 

“Oh, of course, my own precious 
father is before every one else in the 
world. I thought you would have 
understood that, mamma; but if there 
is one person I wish to know, it is 
Major Benfield—only think of all we 
owe him.” 

This, Lady Helen admitted, was 
very true, and equally true was it 
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that she was sincerely grateful; but 
she ardently wished, at the same 
time, that instead of being a young 
unmarried officer, her pun Ba had 
owed his deliverance to some steady 
old Benedict, or to a soldier in the 
ranks, whose reward would have been 
very. different to that which the 
General had given to Frank Ben- 
field. She was disconcerted by Alice’s 
enthusiasm on the subject of their 
bounden gratitude to him. It fretted 
her, and alarmed her pride to think 
that, perhaps, in Alice’s devotion to 
her father, she might look with too 
kindly an eye on the young soldier 
to whom he owed so much; her hope 
was that he might not prove to be a 
person likely to captivate one so fas- 
tidiously reared as her daughter had 
been; but in this respect Lady Helen 
was grievously disappointed. She 
was compelled to admit to herself, 
when at length they became ac- 
quainted, that she had never met 
with a brighter, handsomer, or more 
engaging being than the man to 
whom, in her fear of giving him too 
great encouragement, she had deter- 
mined to accord outwardly but a 
scant measure of gratitude. 

Bat, Lady Helen, you may work as 
you will. You may call Major Ben- 
field to this side of the room, on the 
smallest pretext, when he is speaking 
to Alice on the other—you may carry 
her off from the ball-room just before 
that /ast dance—yet will they still fall 
in love, notwithstanding all your 
efforts to prevent it. They know it 
not themselves. 

It was only accidentally that they 
discovered it at all. en Alice’s 
little Arab, which was supposed to 
have finished his education at the 
training-school, became restive one 
day and threw her, then it all burst 
forth, and the dreadful part of it was, 
that Sir William Allenby saw nothing 
in it that was objectionable. 

“ Heavens, Sir William, how you 
try me!” cried Lady Helen, ending 
her string of arguments against such 
an engagement, by asking him if his 
life had been saved by a common sol- 
dier, whether he would have thought 
it necessary to unite his only daugh- 
ter to the man as a mark of grati- 
tude ; to which her husband smiling- 
y replied, by quoting the marriage 
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of David, the shepherd-boy, with the 
king’s daughter, in acknowledgment 
of a far lighter debt. 

“You know I am grateful, Allen- 
by. God knows how thankful I was 
for your deliverance,” she said, her 
eyes filling with tears; “but the 
blood of the Maldons has never yet 
mingled with that of a plebeian, and 
I cannot bear to think of it. 

“How do you know he is a ple- 
beian, as you call it? I am sure 
there is nothing in Frank Benfield’s 
appearance to indicate this; a finer- 
looking, more gentlemanly fellow I 
have never seen. And think of our 
little Alice ; she loves him. Poor child, 
it is her first love, and for a ques- 
tion of mere pride would you wound 
her young heart ?” 

“Oh, Allenby, that will soon heal, 
never fear,” said Lady Helen, coldly 
—“first love is all a dream—a mere 
fancy.” 

“ Do you say so, Helen ?” asked her 
husband searchingly. 

She coloured deeply, over face and 
neck, and then replied firmly, “ Yes, 
because I have proved it.” 

Frank Benfield had a conversation 
with Lady Helen, which more than 
ever hardened her against him, and 
made him leave London to seek his 
mother, resolved to learn gag | 
from her of his parentage. She 
hitherto evaded all his questions on 
the subject, but now he has an object 
in view, which, in spite of her cold- 
ness, nerves him to press for the 
truth. She was living by the sea 
side, whither she had gone for the 
benefit of the health of his sister 
Mary, whose declining state her 
mother alone was unable to perceive. 

“ Mother,” cried Frank, “1 beseech 
you to tell me who my father was— 
who you yourself were previously to 
your marriage with Dr. Thornton? If 
you retain the slightest affection for 
me, I entreat you to do what I ask; 
the happiness of my life may depend 
upon your answer.” 

He waited for a reply, but none 
came. Her face worked convulsively 
for a moment, and then grew as calm 
and stony as before. 

“ Oh, mother, answer me!” 

“JT will, Frank—-listen. From my 
lips you shall never learn what you 
seek to know—never ; and none but 
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mine can reveal it—none. Nay, lis- 
ten further” (and there was passion 
and almost madness in the glance 
with which she regarded him), “ if 
again you approach the subject, my 
curse, boy, my bitter curse, shall fall 
on you; so beware.” 

“Mother,” he urged hoarsely, “ you 
do not know to what misery you are 
condemning your son. Be merciful ; 
1 implore you.”’ 

“ Are you alone the sufferer, think 
you? Bear your share, boy. He had 
no mercy,” she concluded wildly, and 
then, waving her hand peremptorily, 
she said, “Go.” Her agitation was 
alarming to witness, and he would 
have remained to soothe her, but 
again she commanded him to be gone, 
and sadly he obeyed. 

In the garden be met his sister, 
and for a while his thoughts were 
diverted from his own griefs by the 
shock he received at seeing the ra- 
vages which a few weeks had made 
on the young creature before him. 

“Oh! Frank, my dear brother, 
how glad I am to see you!” she ex- 
claimed. “Have you come down to 
stay with us for some time? I hope 
so. I have been so wishing to see 
you; there is something I want to 
ask you.” 

‘*No, dear Mary, I can only stay 
for an hour; I must return to town 
by the next train: but tell me, dear 
child, about yourself, how you feel? 
Do you grow stronger here ?” 

“That is just it, Frank—just what 
I want to speak to youabout. Come, 
let us sit down quietly, and then I 
shall be better able to tell you. You 
know, my dear brother, how passion- 
ately our mother loves me. I have 
sometimes mourned over this blind 
affection for one so little worthy of 
such devotion. Frank, I have thought 
it sinful. Sometimes lately I have 
been almost terrified at her outbursts. 
One night since we came here, when 
she thought I slept—but I don’t sleep 
much, dear Frank—I felt our mother 
leaning over me; presently she kissed 
me gently, and then murmured ; ‘ For 
you, my precious, my darling, I must 
go on enduring;” ard shortly after- 
wards she named some one—I could 
not catch distinctly who—George, 
coupled with some other name, and 
called him, almost fiercely, the ruiner 
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of her peace. I have been longing to 
tell you all this, and also something 
else. Dear Frank,” and her voice 
slightly shook, ‘‘do you not see that 
I am dying? Do not turn away, or 
seek to deceive me. I feel, too surely, 
that I am soon to leave this earth; 
and it pains me that my darling mo- 
ther should not perceive how nearly 
my end is approaching. The blow 
will fall so much heavier if she is 
unprepared to receive it. My dear 
father, I see, expects it; but even he 
does not know how quickly the last 
sands are running out. Do you not 
think I should tell her? J wish, dear 
brother, you could be at hand, to sup- 
port me by your presence, to soothe 
and calm her into resignation. You 
must console her, you know, when I 
am gone; and, Frank, when I am 
taken away, the scales will fall from 
her eyes, and she will do you the jus- 
tice which it has often grieved me, 
oh ! so deeply, to see withheld. You 
will come again soon-—some very 
early day; for, remember, I have 
little time to abide here, and then I 
shall ‘tell her. You will come, will 
you not, dearest Frank ?” 

It was almost a relief to Frank 
Benfield’s pent-up feelings to hold his 
young sister to his heart and weep. 
It seemed to him, as he did so, that 
every being whom he loved was either 
to be severed from him by a cruel 
fate, or cut off by death. The mother 
of his earlier days, how changed was 
she! What could be that mysterious 
something which had arisen between 
them? The old friend who had taken 
that parent’s place also gone. Of 
Alice he dared think no more, and 
Mary, his dearly-loved sister, about 
to sink prematurely to the grave. 
Long did he hold her in his arms, 
her pale cheek resting on his sboul- 
der. “I shall come, Mary dearest, 
the day after to-morrow. Oh, my 
sister!” he cried passionately, after 
he had snatched a last kiss, “ would 
that I, uncared for and an outcast, 
were to be taken, and that you, the 
light of many hearts, might still be 
spared to spread sunshine around.” 

He left her puzzled and amazed at 
his last words. “Mamma,” she sud- 
dently inquired that evening, “ why 
have you never told me anythi 
about Frank’s father? I never h 
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ou speak to Frank about him either ; 
e died long years before you married 


a ” 

‘ it was a thrust Hester little ex- 
pected from such a quarter, and she 
grasped for breath in her vain efforts 
to articulate. 

“ Poor Frank seemed very unhappy 
this evening, mother dear, and said 
things which distressed and puzzled me 
when he was leaving. What could he 
mean by calling himself an outcast, 
and uncared for? Oh, mother, it 
grieved me to hear him say such things; 
I trast you were not speaking severely 
to him to-day, he is so good.” 

“ Mary, my own angel, spare your 
wretched mother,” cried Hester, 
throwing herself at the feet of her 
child, ‘‘every word you utter is a 
dagger in my heart. Do not you 
reproach me. Let all the world ac- 
cuse me, but not you;” and then, 
with her face hidden in the folds of her 
daughter’s dress, the secret of so many 
years was told—told almost ere she 
knew it had passed her lips. 
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“My own darling mother, what 
have you not suffered? Oh, mamma, 
I must tell you now ; I cannot delay, 
for I feel—I feel that it is coming closer 
even than I thought. Look at my 
hand ; is it not thin and pale? Look 
at my face; is it not wan? Can you 
believe health will ever again visit it? 
I told dear Frank to-day, mamma, 
what I am going to say to you now, 
instead of waiting, and begged him to 
come and be beside you when I broke 
it. I am not growing better ; daily, 
hourly, my strength decreases. Do 
you not understand—do you not see, 
dearest mother, that I must quickly 
be at rest-—that I shall soon full into 
that blessed sleep which knows no 
waking? When I am gone—mother! 
mother ! !” 

Hester’s eyes grew distended, and 
the hand which clasped her child’s 
pale fingers, grasped them more 
tightly for an instant, as, with a 
shriek, she fell backwards on the floor 
in strong convulsions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Frank Benfield stood beside a 
couch, on which lay extended the 
figure of his sister, on the evening 
succeeding the day last mentioned. 
He had been suddenly recalled in 
consequence of the dangerous illness 
of his mother, ‘whose cries, in the 
height of delirium, from an adjoining 
room, pierced his heart, though they 
failed to bring any expression into the 
face of the marble form on which he 
gazed; for Mary was past all earthly 
emotion—she was dead. 

Days passed, and still Hester raved 
on, watched and cared for by the 
husband she had loved so dearly, and 
the son she had so wronged. At 
length a change came, which they 
hoped might be for the better—first 
a glimmering of reason, then a gradual 
recognition of those about her; but 
the mental shock, joined to great bodily 
prostration, on learning that her 
daughter was dead, which they had 
tried in vain, by every gentle fiction, 
to keep from her knowledge, was too 
great for the little strength remaining ; 
and though her mind continued clear, 
It became evident to them that her 
days were numbered. 


It was during one of these latter 
days that, calling Doctor Thornton 
and her son to her side, she with 
much pain and difficulty revealed to 
them likewise the secret which had 
burned in her heart so long, and re- 
counted to Frank all the incidents 
with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

“I do not know, my son, whether 
your father still lives. I may be going 
down to the grave to find he has pre- 
ceded me there; and if so, then the 
reparation I ardently wish to make 
you will be all too late. Give mem 
desk. See,” she said, taking a small 
volume of Milton from it, “this is 
the only thing I have to give you to 
aid your search—the writing on the 
fly-leaf is his. He bought the- book 
shortly after we were married, in the 
town in which for a few weeks he 
resided with me ;” and Frank read on 
the page to which she pointed, 
“ George Maldon Asleigh,” 10th Dec, 
18—.” 

“Tt was thirteen years, in Septem- 
ber last, since I saw or heard of him. 
This also, Frack, I wish to give you; 
take it to Lady Helen Allenby, and 
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tell her the dying blessing of the 
woman she once succoured is hers,” 
and she placed in his hand the card 
which Lady Helen Maldon had given 
her so many years before. 

“If I could but write a few words,” 
she said, striving to raise herself in 
bed: “if he is found, they would 
satisfy him, if he at all doubted. 
Husband, dearest, help me;”’ and 
while Doctor Thornton supported her 
in his arms, with a trembling hand she 
traced the following words :— 


“Grorce AstEicH,—I am on my 
death-bed—a few hours, and the 
hand which writes these lines will 
be motionless for evermore. If you 
still live, they will be given to you 
by our son. Do not start; what I 
say is true, although, when last we 
met, fearful that a desire to right him 
might weigh more with you than 
the wish you expressed to repair the 
injury done to me, I was tempted to 
conceal his existence. Enclosed is 
the certificate of his birth. The last 
request of his mother is that you 
will do him the justice which she has 
so wickedly withheld. That God 
may pardon me, and forgive you, is 
the earnest prayer of 

‘“* Hester.” 


Her peace was made with all, and in 
the sombre twilight, with the gentle 
loving heart of old restored to her, 
Hester was passing away. “ Hark! 
did you not hear a voice calling me? 
It is my Mary’s. I see her now; she 
is going to bear me upwards on her 
bosom. Dearest husband, I may not 
stay—kiss me, and let me depart. 
Frank, my dear dutiful son, forgive 
me ; let me clasp you once more,” and 
in that close embrace her last sigh was 
breathed. 


Not many weeks after the events 
we have narrated, Frank Benfield 
presented himself at General Allenby’s 
to give his mother’s message to Lady 
Helen, and entreat her to put off his 
dismissal until he had had time to 
make inquiry respecting his father, 


The only clue he possessed was so 
slight, that how to follow it had been 
a matter of anxious thought. He had 
determined to consult his kind friend 
the General, and as he drove to the 
house the thought struck him that 
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Maldon, which was one of his father’s 
names, had also been Lady Helen’s— 
that it was at any rate a stran 
coincidence, if it should lead to noth- 
ing—and Maldon was not a very 
common name. 

Lady Helen received him coldly 
enough, though her glance softened 
when she noticed his dress of deep 
mourning, and learnt from him that 
he had been absent attending the 
deathbeds of his mother and sister. 

“ My mother, Lady Helen, desired 
me to give you this, and to tell you” 
—Lady Helen was looking with a 
puzzled air at the card he had handed 
to her—*“and to tell you that the 
dying blessing of the woman to whom 
you yourself gave that card, and 
whom you once succoured, was yours, 
I see you have no recollection of 
the occurrence to which she alluded. 
When you were Lady Helen Maldon, 
do you remember, on a journey from 
London about five-and-twenty years 
ago, observing in the porch of a way- 
side inn a young girl ?” 

“‘T do, I do—I remember all now. 
I assisted her with a trifling sum, 
which she unwillingly accepted as a 
Joan, and to satisfy her I gave her 
this card with my address. I see, I 
see; she paid back the money a few 
months afterwards, when she found 
her husband. It was he she was going 
in search off.” 

“My mother did not find him, 
Lady Helen. You were not the only 
good Samaritan Providence cast in 
her lonely way. An elderly lady, 
whom she met in the mail, took her 
home, and assisted her in her search 
for her husband—my father—which 
proving fruitless, after seven years 
she became the wife of Doctor Thorn- 
ton, believing her first husband to be 
dead. Thirteen years ago they found 
themselves face to face, and—do not 
think harshly of her—my little sister 
was dearer to her than life. Con- 
cealing my birth from him, she 
entered with him into a solemn com- 
pact to preserve secresy on the sub- 
ject of their marriage. It was & 
voluntary proposal on his part, to 
repair in a degree the wrong he had 
done her ; for, Lady Helen, entangled 
in an attachment formed previously 
to meeting my mother, he had inten- 
tionally deserted her.” 
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“A sad story, Major Benfield. 
Poor girl, I remember her well—she 
was very beautiful ; and your father, 
is he since dead ?” 

“That I do not know. Benfield 
was my mother’s name — this is his, 
the only clue I have to him” —and 
drawing the copy of Milton from his 

cket, he opened and presented it to 
Fady Helen. 

He was about to proceed with 
what he had to say, when, looking 
up, he was shocked to see her face 
deadly pale. She stretched her hand 
out feebly for a bottle of essence 
that stood on a table near, and, clos- 
ing her eyes, motioned him to be 
silent. 

When presently colour returned 
to her cheek, and she was able to 
command herself sufficiently, she sat 
up, and in a low clear voice addressed 
him thus :— 

“If your statement is true, you 
are the son of my first cousin, Lord 
Redland, and your proper appellation 
is Viscount Maldon.” 

“Oh! madam, my father is then 
alive—you can direct me to him,” 
cried her listener joyfully. 

“Yes, he is living down in —— 
shire, on one of his properties.” She 
closed her eyes again, and then 
Frank saw the white lids quiver, 
and tears struggle from beneath the 
long lashes. 

“T see it all now,” she murmured 
—“poor George-—Frank,” she said 
hastily, as if to speak before the old 
pride gained the mastery over her 
gentler feelings, “when you have 
seen and told him all, add that his 
cousin, once Helen Maldon, forgives 
him, and prays for his forgiveness in 
return. Young man, I was the wo- 
man whom your father loved —I 
have been the cause of all his and 
your poor mother’s ' unhappiness. 
Stay—I will tell you. In an angry 
haughty moment, when he had told 
me of his love, I sent him from my 
side, little dreaming to what his 
a apy as my own—would lead 

im ; but it is all plain to my vision 
now. Go, and God speed you”— 
and unable to control longer the 
emotions which this rash of memory 
caused her, Lady Helen, with kindly 
pressure, grasped his hand, and left 
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him—how much bewildered, may be 
well conjectured. 

But one great joy stood out from 
all others—Alice might yet be his; 
and this reflection was uppermost 
in his mind, while he travelled, as 
quickly as steam could take him, to 
the part of the country where Lord 
Redland still led his hermit life. 

It is needless to describe what 
passed between the father and son. 
All substantiated and proved to their 
mutual happiness, they returned to- 
gether to London, and a joyful meet- 
ing and reconciliation took place at 
Sir William Allenby’s. The world 
had, of course, plenty to say when 
Lord Redland introduced his son, 
and no little scandal fell on poor 
Hester. Bat she was beyond the 
range of calumny then; and as for 
the old Doctor, he was not of the 
world, nor did he live in it, so the 
tongue of malice did not reach him. 
It was curious to mark how this 
gay world, whose tongue wagged so 
busily, struggled and fought for the 
favour of the young Viscount, and 
the vexation which the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Alice, 
and subsequent marriage, caused to 
all its votaries, It failed, however, 
to disturb the happiness of any of 
the parties concerned ; and at length 
the great world found some fresher 
subject to occupy it, and left our 
friends alone. 

Lord Redland did not long survive 
Hester: he lived to see two of his 
grandchildren born, and then, amidst 
the tears and regrets of his family 
and friends, joined her, we may hope, 
in that better land for which he had 
many years been preparing. 

There are few people so happily 
mated as Frank and Alice, and it is 
one of their greatest pleasures to visit 
and cheer the good old Doctor, who, 
having long given up practice, re- 
sides near the spot where his dear 
ones lie buried, waiting to be called 
hence. 

Sir William and Lady Allenby are 
quite of one mind now on the sub- 
ject of their son-in-law, and if there 
is a fault which grandmamma, in her 
lectures to Alice’s little daughters, 
particularly condemns, it is that of 
pride. 
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Amone the minor poets whose 
misfortune it was to arrive at the 
matarity of their power in an age 
which was peculiarly fertile in the 
production of men of commanding 
genius, a conspicuous place is due to 
Barry Cornwall, under which pseu- 
donym we recognise the person of 
the amiable and accomplished Bryan 
W. Procter. Indeed, we are by no 
means certain that he occupies, even 
now, the place which he is entitled 
to have in public estimation; for of 
late years his muse has been per- 
versely taciturn; and only now and 
then, and after long intervals, have 
we heard a note of the music which 
delighted us in the days of our boy- 
hood. There is much truth in the ob- 
servation which has frequently been 
made, that a living author cannot 
afford to rest long under the shadow 
of his former laurels. Readers are 
like babies, always crying out for 
fresh nutriment, and are very apt to 
forget the hand which had once fed 
them. Cessation from labour is con- 
sidered tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of decaying strength; and 
when the new athlete leaps into the 
arena, there are no cheers for the 
old gladiator. The ovation, if it 
does come, is after apotheosis. Then, 
when nothing more can be looked 
for — when the lips of the sweet 
singer are sealed for ever, and the 
voice of envy or of emulation is 
dumb——men turn with a chastened 
and affectionate recollection to the 
works which once fascinated them, 
and accept them as the legacy of the 
dead. We could cite many instances 
within our own remembrance, in 
which fame, churlishly withheld or 
grudgingly doled out during life, has 
been lavished after the stone has 
been laid upon the surface of the 
grave; and although we may regret 
such apathy, it is by no means im- 
possible that the consciousness of 
this tendency on the part of his 
fellow-men, and the hope of even 
posthumous recognition, may have 


smoothed the pillow of many a dying 
man, whose labours had not yet com- 
manded the public attention, or se- 
cured the general applause. 

Let it not, however, be understood 
from this somewhat dolorous pre- 
face that we consider Mr. Procter in 
the light of a neglected man. The 
youth of the rising generation may 
not be so familiar with the writiggs 
of Barry Cornwall as we were when 
Marcian Colonna appeared to us 
the quintessence of everything that 
was beautiful and pathetic: nay, we 
are free to confess, that before we 
emerged from our teens, Cornwall 
was the object of our idolatry; and 
that our earliest verses, long ago 
committed to the custody of Vulcan, 
were as bad imitations of his man- 
ner, as are forty-nine out of fifty of 
the little volumes which are now 
annually composed under the intoxi- 
cating influence of the Tennysonian 
alcohol. We are quite aware that 
youthful loves are not, in the general 
case, to be considered as indicative 
of well-directed judgment. No later 
than a week ago, we were introduced 
to a lady of unalluring appearance, 
in whom, to our dismay, after a 
conversation conducted with much 
animation on the part of Medusa, 
we discovered an object of our early 
attachment. Since the day when 
we weakly presented her with @ 
locket, she had been thrice married 
to subalterns in marching regiments, 
was the mother of a numerous 
colony, and possessed an immense 
store of valuable information on the 
subject of half-pay: yet despite of 
all these recommendations, and other 
winning ways which shall be un- 
mentioned, we could not rekindle 
the ancient flame, and, in fact, were 
exceedingly glad when the opporta- 
nity was afforded us of effecting & 
bolt. Not that the temptation was 
strong, though the tempter was ex- 
cessively urgent. Love and poe 
may not go hand in hand, thoug 
we do bethink ourselves of certain 
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sonnets, which, doubtless, Mednosa 
burned before she wedded Ensign 
Green ; and if we mistake not, two- 
thirds of the lines were direct 
plagiarisms from Mr. Cornwall. 

We by no means intend to ad- 
vance the opinion that the works of 
an artist are to be estimated by the 
amount of following which he may 
secure. The founder of a bad school, 
so that it be showy and glittering, 
has even a better chance of attract- 
ing neophytes than the man whose 
taste has been chastened and con- 
trolled; for at a certain period of 
life, and in a certain phase of intel- 
lectual development, decoration has 
‘an irresistible charm. But the mere 
fact that a poet can so far rivet the 
attention of a youth as to excite the 
desire of imitation, is of itself some 
testimony of his power; and, more- 
over, proves that he has an origi- 
nality of his own. Young men do 
not—at least wittingly and wilfully 
—copy copyists. More refined judg- 
ment, and more cultivated percep- 
tion, may afterwards convince them 
of the error of their early worship; 
but not on that account should they 
undervalue the real merits of the 
artist who first inspired them with 
the feeling of emulation. Our esti- 
mate as to the quality of Mr. Proc- 
ter’s poetry may have undergone 
some modification; yet his voice is 
still pleasant to our ears, and certain- 
ly we are not ashamed of our juvenile 
impression in his favour. 

We are quite satisfied, that if his 
earlier poems had never been pub- 
lished till now—if they had been 
brought before the world for the 
first time, in our day, when tinsel, 
verbal decoration, and spasmody are 
80 prevalent—they would have met 
with a most gratifying reception. 
For although they may occasionally 
exhibit a lack of power, there is no 
lack of finish and delicacy. The 
taste of Mr. Procter is peculiarly 
refined — indeed, almost feminine; 
and in dealing with the softer and 
gentler emotions—the higher phase 
of passion being beyond his reach— 
he is, to borrow the phrase applied 
by an old Scottish poet to the race 
of Douglas, at once “tender and 
true.” It is only when he deserts 
nature, and addresses himself to sub- 
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jects unsuitable to his genius, that he 
is chargeable with errors of taste; 
and we wish to enforce that distine- 
tion upon the mind’ of the reader. 
Innumerable are the instances in 
which men of real genius have failed, 
and even made themselves ridiculous, 
by attempting too much, or rather by 
proceeding upon a false estimate of 
the nature and extent of their powers. 
The lark cannot sing like the nightin- 
gale—the kestril is no comrade for 
the eagle. Ambition in literature, 
when it tempts men to forsake their 
proper sphere, is like that hallucina- 
tion which often afflicts comedians— 
namely, that they are qualified to 
shine in tragedy. In the case of Mr. 
Procter it is impossible to deny that 
he has sacrificed a great deal, both in 
energy and in reputation, by repeat- 
ed attempts to go beyond his natural 
compass and range. But of that 
more hereafter. We greet him now 
as a veteran who has long been 
absent from the poetical lists, and 
who merely takes a place in the 
pageant. 

“I now feel,” says he in his 
modest preface to the beautifully- . 
decorated volume before us, “ that I 
ought to disburden myself from my 
armour, and leave to more active 
and heroic spirits the glory of the 
struggle, and the crown that awaits 
success.” But the deeds of the past 
always deserve recognition; and we 
cannot let the occasion pass awa’ 
without some notice. Mr. Procter is 
indeed well entitled to that mark of 
our respect. He is one of the few 
survivors of a very briliiant period— 
men whose names are associated with 
those of Byron, Coleridge, and Shel- 
ley; not, indeed, as equals, but as 
minor stars in the galaxy. And if 
we feel—as indeed we confess to be 
the case—that this last publication 
of his does not exhibit the same 
amount of rhythmical beauty, prodi- 
gality of fancy, or felicity of express- 
sion which charmed us in his earlier 
works, we must at least accept it as 
a proof of his long-continued affec- 
tion for the Muse, from whom, had 
he chosen to woo her more ardently 
and devotedly, he might have won the 
gifts of love. 

The fact is, that poets, if they seek 
to attain eminence in their art, must 
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necessarily bestow a great deal of 
attention to it, and regard it in the 
light of acraft. We hear much about 
heaven-born poets ; but the phrase is 
an unlucky one, and ere now has led 
many & promising youth astray. It 
seems to be a popular idea that the 
composition of poetry differs from 
every other kind of known labour, in 
this respect, that it requires no 
study or cultivation, but flows from 
the inspired brain as naturally as 
water issues from a well. Never was 
there a greater fallacy. The art of 
poetry is of all others the most intri- 
cate and difficult, requiring constant 
attention, study, and practice, if a 
higher result is contemplated than 
the mere reputation of a versifier or 
an amateur. So is it with other kin- 
dred branches of art. Take two lads 
with the same natural tarn for design, 
and the same ambition to be painters. 
Send one to an academy where he 
receives regular instruction, works 
hard, studies models, and applies his 
whole mind to the mastery of draw- 
ing and of colour; bind the other 
apprentice to some regular trade to 
profession, to which he must neces- 
sarily gave the greater part of his 
attention, but allow him fuil scope 
and liberty in his leisure hours to 
indulge his natural propensities. 
What will be the result at the end of 
a couple of years? Why, that the 
first will be rapidly rising as an artist, 
whereas the second will at best be 
but a clever botcher. And so in 
music. If you doubt that, please 
attend a professional concert, and, 
after that, one given by amateurs ; 
and unless your ears are as faulty or 
overgrown as those of King Midas, 
you will speedily acknowledge the 
trath of our proposition. We have 
heard more than one syren warbling 
at the pianoforte, who might have 
supg quite as well, or nearly so, as 
Grisis, provided she had received 
Grisi’s musical education, and had 
practised as incessantly. But such 
performances can rarely, with truth, 
be characterised otherwise than as 
delightful skirling. In almost every 
regiment in the British service there 
is some one captain or lieutenant 
who has a decided turn for theatri- 
cals, and who can convulse an indul- 
gent audience at a garrison play, by 
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his drolling in “ Box and Cox,” “ Pigg 
and Wigs,’ or any other of the 
favourite military stock-pieces. But 
place the gallant defender of — his 
country on the regular stage beside 
Buckstone, Lloyd, or Charles Mat- 
thews, and the difference is at once 
apparent. The habitual stiffness of 
Mars is at once perceptible beneath 
the assumed garb of Momus. And 
is it credible that eminence in poetry, 
which is the highest species of art~ 
the most exalted as well as subtle 
manifestation of the human intellect 
—can be attained by intuition? Let 
us at once dismiss the idea. No man 
has ever gained eminence in poetry 
without devoting himself to it as an 
art. That thousands who have go 
devoted themselves have failed, is no 
proof whatever {that our proposition 
is unsound. There may be an ambi- 
tion far greater than the power— 
inclination may be mistaken for im- 
pulse—enthusiasm may be miscon- 
strued into talent. In all arts, pro- 
fessions, undertakings, and callings, 
men are apt to form a false estimate 
both of their capacity and of their 
power of endurance; and small in- 
deed is the number of those who, at 
the close of a laborious life, have re- 
alised their early dreams, But those 
who do succeed have worked steadily 
onwards towards the point which they 
saw afar from the very commence- 
ment, and have never deviated from 
their course, though they sometimes 
may have lingered on the way. So 
settled is our belief upon these points, 
that, in poetry, we are always chary 
of pronouncing a positive judgment 
upon an early, and it may be an im- 
mature effort. In the great majority 
of cases, poems written by vei 

young men afford no more than indr 
cations of genius, which possibly, if 
well directed and cultivated, may 
lead to happy results, but which can- _ 
not be accepted with certainty as 

promise for the future. Critics some- 
times are accused of harshness, 
because they do not give adequate 
encouragement. That is hardly fair; 
because critics have, in reality, 

they are conscientous, a grave duty 
to perform. Suppose that a critic 
receives a volume of verses exhibit- 
ing a certain amount of poetic sensl- 
bility, but without manifesting apy- 
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thing like power—it is no kindness 
to the writer to exhort him to make 
another effort, or to persevere in a 
course for which he seems obviously 
unfitted. Is there anything rude, 
heartless, or unfriendly in advising 
him to exert his energies in some 
other direction, instead of following 
a will-o’-the-wisp which must neces- 
sarily lead him into the mire? On 
the other hand, even supposing the 
critic should be of opinion, that by 
indefatigable perseverance, and, as is 
often the case, by the sacrifice of 
immediate and substantial results 
which lie before him in the ordinary 
path of life, the poetical aspirant has 
a fair chance of attaining to honour 
and renown, he ought not, in our 
opinion, to be extravagant of his 
praise, or to stimulate too highly the 
conceit or self-esteem of youth, which 
is usually sufficiently developed. It 
is a serious matter to tell a young 
man, without equivocation or mental 
reservation of any kind, that he is 
a poet. Let a competent judge, or 
one who has the reputation of being 
so, express a positive and emphatic 
opinion to that effect, and the new 
competitor for the laurels, unless he 
is gifted with enormous powers of 
self-denial, or extreme Caledonian 
caution, will throw law, physic, or 
divinity to the dogs, and betake 
himself wholly to the manufacture 
of dactyls, Now dactyls—and the 
same remark applies to spondees, 
trochees, anapoests, and every other 
kind of rhythmical formation — are 
not articles of manufacture for which 
there is an extensive, constant, and 
remunerative demand: and as, in 
this working and overtaxed world of 
ours, fuod and raiment and lodging 
are things of paramount necessity, 
it really becomes a moral question 
whether any one is entitled, upon 
slight grounds, to advise an unfriend- 
ed youth to forsake the common 
walks of industry, and expose him- 
self to the privations and tortures 
which threw Chatterton into an early 
grave. As for buttering or belabour- 
ing &@ mere amateur who has a for- 
tune at his back, we count that a 
matter of perfect indifference. Your 
rising young man, who affects to 
be a poet, with a good quarterly 
allowance, and chambers in the 
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Albany, has of course both friends 
and foes. If a Tory, the Whigs do 
their best or worst to put him down ; 
if a Whig—which is a rare in- 
stance—he receives no Tory applause, 
save in the columns of Maga, where 
he is sure of honourable notice, if he 
is really a man of mettle. But no 
amount either of puffing or rebuffing 
will either elevate or lower him per- 
manently from the place which he is 
entitled to hold. Let him, by all 
means, go on versifying, whether for 
amusement or for fame. Such intel- 
lectual exercitation will in all pro- 
bability keep him from worse occu- 
pations ; and though it is possible 
that his books may not sell, he is 
positively doing good, and stimulat- 
ing industry by giving employment 
to the printers; who, moreover, con- 
stitute no contemptible audience, as, 
from the nature of their function, 
they must necessarily peruse his 
lucubrations. 

We have known instances of men, 
who, having in the first instance 
directed their energies successfully 
towards the attainment of an honour- 
able independence, have afterwards 
devoted themselves entirely to the 
pursuits of literature. Having won 
the great privilege of leisure, unem- 
barrassed by the necessity of provid- 
ing for the wants of each suc- 
ceeding day, through unremitting 
taskwork, they have availed them- 
selves of it to enter the domain of 
art; and as persons of this stamp aré 
persevering by force of habit, econo- 
mical of their time, and possessed of 
matured judgment, they are not un- 
frequently successful. Much, how- - 
ever, depends upon the age and pre — 
vious occupation of the man; be- 
cause it is quite certain that a pro- 
longed course of study in apy one 
direction, is not favourable to a 
change. Others have tried to com- 
bine @professional distinction with 
literary eminence, but in most in- 
stances they have failed. High 
success cannot be achieved by bifur- 
cated ambition: one face of Janus 
bears no proportion to the other. 
But the course pursued by Mr. Procter 
differs in some material respects from 
any other which we remember. Thou- 
sands of young men have published 
volumes of verse which have failed 
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to rivet the public attention ; and 
they have thereafter, with becoming 
prudence, abandoned the object of 
their” ambition, and betaken them- 
selves to other avocations. Mr. 
Procter, however went further. He 
not only sought, but he gained repu- 
tation as a poet, and reputation of 
no ordinary kind. He was far be- 
yond an amateur. He was empha- 
tically a professional in art. He had 
found his way to considerable emi- 
nence, and had a fair prospect of 
climbing higher, when Themis came 
stealthily behind him, muffled his 
head in a lawyer’s gown, and carried 
bim off to a dusty chamber, furnished 
with parchments, in which he lay 
buried for many a year, and he now 
comes before us, like a rescued priso- 
ner from the Bastille, bearing evident 
marks of his long and dreary incar- 
ceration, 

Barry Cornwall, we must needs 
acknowledge, was a much better poet 
than Bryan’ W. Procter, the success- 
ful legal practitioner. Pleased as we 
are to see the reappearance of our 
old friend under any shape or name, 
our satisfaction would have been 
mnch greater if the present beauti- 
fully illustrated volume had con- 
tained the favourites of our youth, 
instead of verses which have no 

at merit beyond being smooth and 
Tataeniy: and which do not rise 
much above the level of compositions 
for ladies’ albums, or of dramatic 
scenes vastly inferior to those which 
first established his reputation. It 
is true that we have here six of 
the old dramatic scenes, two of 
which, The Way to Conquer and The 
Broken Heart, are perhaps the best 
pieces that he ever wrote; but we 
miss, and we are sorry for it, the 
Sicilian Story (which was a worthy 
rival of Keats’ Isabella), Marcian 
Colonna, and Mirandola. Why 
these should have been excluded we 
cannot conceive, for they are of much 
greater intrinsic worth than all the 
rest put together; and on them the 
fature fame of Mr. Procter, in what- 
ever measure thay may be meted out, 
must depend. The new dramatic 
scenes contained in this volume are 
not at all to our liking. Mr. Proc- 
ter’s power, as we have already hint- 
ed, is limited in its range; and when- 
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ever he deserts the gentler emotions 
to portray passion in its stronger 
moods, he becomes extravagant. 
Moreover, though not gifted by na 
ture with high imaginative impulses, 
he has ever and anon exhibited a 
tendency to dabble in the supernatu- 
ral, which is at all times a danger- 
ous department. Appended to hig 
poem of the Flood of Thessaly — 
in itself no very remarkable produc- 
tion—was Tartarus, a Sketch, which 
was purely, in point of merit, exe- 
crable. Not even the most fanatical 
fancier of nightmares could attempt 
to vindicate Tartarus ; and the real 
admirers of Mr. Procter were sincerel 
sorry that he should have committed 
himself by printing anything so in- 
effably absurd. In the volume now 
before us, we find two dramatic 
sketches, Pandemonium, and The 
Temptation, which are, to say the 
least of them, though it is saying a 
great deal, quite as bad as Turtarus. 
The other dramatic scenes, which we. 
now see for the first time, are harm- 
less, but vapid, and deficient in point ; 
so that, with all our regard for the 
author, we cannot do otherwise than 
fall back upon his earlier produc- 
tions in estimating his poetical clainis. 
When we say that Mr. Procter has 
an originality of his own, we mean 
simply to imply that -he did not, like 
many versifiers of the last genera- 
tion, beloug to a particular school, or 
imitate immediate models, at least 
in his happiest efforts. Tartarus 
perhaps never would have been 
written, had not Lord Byron pub- 
lished his Cain; nor should we have 
had Gyges, but for the previous ap- 
pearance of Beppo. These things, 
however, are of little consequence, 
for no writer, poetical or otherwise, 
can altogether escape the influence of 
cotemporaries. Besides, long ago, 
Tartarus has swallowed Gyges, and 
has itself subsided, like a preposter- 
ous snapping-turtle, into the mud 
of oblivion. But the best writings 
of Mr. Procter show that he was 
an ardent and diligent student of the 
old dramatists and poets of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and we are certain that 
he will consider it no mean praise 
when we express our conviction that, 
in more than one instance, he has 
transcended his models. It is, of 
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course, a much easier thing to write 
a single good dramatic scene than to 
construct a regular play; but the 
early dramatic scenes of Mr. Procter 
are really remarkable, from this cir- 
cumstance, that they contain in them- 
selves, within a very small space, the 
whole essence of a drama. They are 
not fragmentary, or merely episodi- 
cal. They are complete compositions; 
and, though not adapted to the stage, 
two of them which we have already 
mentioned—The Way to Conquer; 
and The Broken Heart—are prefer- 
able to the most elaborate efforts of 
either Ford or Massinger. These 
compositions may hereafter have a 
value of which the public are not yet 
aware. It is quite evident that, from 
divers causes, the reign of old length- 
ened explanatory tragedy is nearly 
over. Men will not sit to listen to 
long plays, and the vaunted virtue of 
five acts is now regarded as a vice. 
Dramatie entertainments, if they 
are to be continued as popular, 
must be shortened; and we really 
know of no author who has so well 


_— that this is possible as Mr. 


rocter. We must yield, even in 
literary matters, to the spirit of the 
age, more especially in dramatic re- 
presentation. ‘ Cut it short!” is not 
only the cry from the galleries, but 
the universal feeling; and if, as Mr. 
Procter has shown, the essence of a 
tragedy can be expressed, and the 
circumstances understood, within the 
limits of a single or a duplicate scene, 
it is possible that the histrionic art, 
now rapidly decaying, may revive. 
But beyond this Mr. Procter has 
great merit. One of his dramatic 
scenes, which we have not yet hither- 
to noticed, but which we are glad to 
find included in the present volume, 
Iysander and Jone, strikes us as be- 
ing far more beautiful than any of 
the compositions of Fletcher, al- 
though the echo of the “ Faithful 
Shepherdess” may have called it in- 
to being. But what of that? The 
whole poetical life is little more than 
an echo, articulate or inarticulate; 
and, in our times, the voice of the 
resent poet must always, more or 
ess, remind us of the sound of the 
past. Exception has often been taken 
to poems, the subjects of which are 
borrowed from the Greek, or which 
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are revivals of the Greek mythology ; 
and certainly it is not to be desired 
that our young versifiers should 
deluge the public with crambo bor- 
rowed from the choruses of Sophocles, 
The manner, and style of the antique 
poetry is essentially different from 
that of our own, and therefore we 
have invariably discountenanced at- 
tempts towards the reproduction of 
the classical peculiarities in the Eng- 
lish tongue. But todeery or broadly 
to prohibit the use of classical sub- 
jects, would be, to onr thinking, a 
fanatical stretch of puritanism. So 
long as the present system of classi- 
cal education is pursued—so long as 
the works of the old masters are 
made text books at school and col- 
lege—so long as a knowledge of 
Hellenic superstition and fable is re- 
commended and required—we must 
expect that the early vivid impres- 
sions will not only linger on the 
mind, but manifest themselves in 
some shape or other, when the mind 
has attained to maturity. The voyage 
of the good ship Argo—the enchanted 
land of Oolchis—the rape of Helen 
—the siege of Troy—the woes of 
Dido—the old classie stories, inter- 
woven as they are with legends of 
deities, nymphs, and demigods, still 
continue to exercise a wonderful 
charm and fascination ; and to them, 
ever and anon, we must expect our 
poets to recur, as they wander 
through the fields of imagination. 
All that we can require is, that the 
poet shall not, when dealing with 
such subjects, desert his native and 
national manner, so as to appear be- 
fore us as a cold parodist or imitator 
of the Greeks—that he shall not at- 
tempt the old classical metres, in 
which his attitudes must needs be 
as awkward as those of the melo- 
dramatic malefactor who dances a 
hornpipe in fetters—and, above all 
things, that he shall abstain from the 
introduction of heathen philosophy or 
ethics. If, in his modern costume of 
broadcloth, plush, or corduroy, he 
can successfully woo the Oreads or 
the Dryads, we see not upon what 
ground he can be debarred from 
following them, any more than from 
enlisting in the regiment of the 
Queen of Faéry. Of course, as the 
risk is great and the pursuit is a very 
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delicate one, he must expect to incur 
a vast amount of ridicule in case of 
failure, which, nine times out of ten, 
will be the result of the experiment ; 
for nothing can be more preposter- 
ously absurd than the spectacle of 
Bottom the weaver snoring in the 
midst of the elves, with his asinine 
head recumbent on the knees of 
Titania. 

Mr. Procter is one of the few who 
can walk gracefully, at times, on 
classic ground ; and we consider this 
sketch, Lysander and Ione, as one 
of far more than ordinary merit. We 
are sorry that we cannot be so en- 
comiastic in regard to his art- 
sketches, of which this volume con- 
tains two, Michael Angelo, and 
Raffaelle, and Fornarina. It is 
some time ago since the Germans 
set the fashion of selecting what 
they call “ Art-Life” as the theme of 
song; and from Correggio and Sal- 
vator Rosa, down to Poussin and 
Rembrandt, there is hardly a brother 
of the brush of any renown who has 
not figured in some play or drama. 
Of course, when a situation is evolved 
or imagined, which in itself is fit for 
dramatic purposes, there can be no 
reason why painters, any more than 
other eminent personages, should be 
excluded. But we object altogether 
to the Teutonic method of dispensing 
with some great passion or emotion 
as the theme of a play, and substitut- 
ing instead of such, the eidolon of 
some world-renowned artist, whose 
fame is assumed to be of itself suffi- 
cient to give interest to the composi- 
tion. The value of a play lies in its 
conception and plot, not in empty 
parade of the resuscitated shadows 
of men of celebrity ; nor is it pos- 
sible to establish an extrinsic interest 
through the introduction of mere 
names, even though all the heroes of 
the earth, from Achilles to Wel- 
lington, were to be marshalled in a 
phantom procession. Except in very 
few cases, the lives of artists or of 
men of letters do not furnish ade- 
quate material for dramatic represen- 
tation. They move and have moved 


in the domains of thought and ima- 
gination, not in the stirring fields of 
action; and their conversation, how- 
ever ssthetically interesting, is not 
of a kind suited to arouse enthusiasm 
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when uttered in the form.of blank 
verse upon thestage. If Mr. Ruskin 
were to try his hands at. “ Turner, a 
Tragedy,” we apprehend that. the 
product would be nearly as bad. as 
that mysterious manuscript poem, 
from which the late distinguished 
artist was in the habit of selecting 
mottoes for his pictures in the cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. The fact is, that, in Ger- 
many as among ourselves, dilettant- 
ism is very rampant. Men, whose 
original powers are of an extremely 
limited range—who have no inven- 
tion, little energy, and still less in- 
genuity—try to establish a reputation 
for elegance, culture, and acumen, by 
talking and writing with vague fer- 
vour and simulated enthusiasm upon 
art and its principles—their discourse 
being all the while about as clear and 
intelligible as an alchemist’s exposi- 
tion of the formule of the grand ar- 
canum. Mercurius Trismegistus him- 
self was not more dreary, obscure, or 
empirical than are the bulk of our 
connoisseurs, who, nevertheless, do 
contrive, by dint of many words, to 
get themselves in some measure ac- 
knowledged as persons of extraordi- 
nary enlightenment. But criticism, 
especially on subjects relating to high 
art, is caviare to the million. Even 
the dupes who believe in the supe- 
rior intelligence of men who spin in- 
terminable yarns about Van Eyck, 
Cimabue, Giotto, and the painters of 
the Byzantine period, take no real 
interest in their talk. A man may 
achieve notoriety without being either 
appreciated or understood : witness 
the great metaphysical writers, whose 
names are repeated reverentially by 
thousands who are utterly unable to 
comprehend the nature of their sys- 
tems, or indeed to master the mean- 
ing of any one sentence that they ever 
wrote. In Jike manner, a fellow re- 
solute on gaining credit as a scholiast 
may succeed, by unremittingly boring 
his audience with dissertations upon 
Plotinus, Anaxagoras, or Hegesinus, 
though, in reality, his sole knowledge 
of these defunct obscurities consists in 
the pronunciation of their names. 
Poets, however, and men of talent, 
though they may not belong to the 
first order, should be above such 
miserable affectation. Starvelings, 
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who have no fire of their own, may 
be allowed to rake and puff among 
decayed cinders; but we deprecate 
such ignoble employments for those 
who possess even a spark of inherent 

nius. True, they may not be able 
to set the Thames on fire; but, at 
all events, they can kindle a blaze 
sufficient on a wintry day to keep 
their audience from shivering. We 
regret, therefore, to find that Mr. 
Proctex, in his art-sketches, has been 
simply blowing a dead coal with a 
pair of dilapidated bellows, raising 
thereby a disagreeable dust without 
eliciting any perceptible warmth. 
Michael Angelo has two especial 
faults. In the first place, it is en- 
tirely devoid of meaning, for it tells 
no story, and is apparently written 
without any object; in the second 
place, the language put into the 
mouth of the great painter is at once 
puerile and bombastic, no more im- 
bued with high aspiration and lofty 
thought than the howling of an ogre 
ina pantomime. If this should seem 
harsh criticism, let the reader peruse 
the following lines, being Michael’s 
preliminary sketch of his picture of 
“The Judgment ”— 


“ Here shall be seen the bless’d, and there the 
damn‘d ; 

Sinners, whom diabolic strength shall hurl. 

Down to perdition. Insolent visages, 

Born in the reign of Sin, shall flesh, their 
fangs ; 

Dwarts, devils, and hideous things, and brute 
abortions ! 

Some who make sick the moon, and some who 
hide 

Their monstrous foreheads in a reptile’s 
mask : 

Pale Palsy, and crook’d Spasm, and bloated 

» Plague 
And kear, made manifest, shall fill the 
i 


wind 
With Hell—for Hell is horror link’d to 
pain, 


RAFFAELLE, 


No more. Thou dost bewitch my flesh to 
ice!!!” 


If that passage should not be 
deemed sutliciently intense by the 
admirers of fustian—for there are 
many among us who mistake big 
words for godlike utterances—we 
shall furnish them with another, 
which is still more in the vein of the 
royal Cambyses :— 
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Micwart. 


“Mow I would rather be on some vast 

plain, 

And hear the wolves upbraiding the cold 
moon, 

Or on a rock where the blown thunder 
comes 

Booming along the wind. My dreams are 
naught, 

Unless with gentler figures fierce ones mix; 

Giants with Angels, Death with Life, De- 
spair 

With Joy—even the Great One comes in 


terror 
To me apparelled like the fiery storm, 


RaFFraEt1e. 


Thy fancy was begat i’ the clouds. 
MicuakL. 


My soul 
ae ong communion with both ill and 


g' 

Some spirits there are, all earth, which 
only thrive 

In wine or laughter: But my nature seeks 

Darkness and night, Power or the death of 
Power— 

A mountain riven—a palace sacked—a 


town 
Rent by an earthquake (such as once up- 


re 

Catania from its roots, and sent it down 

To the centre, split in fragments)—Famine 
—Plague ; 

Earth running red with blood, or deluge- 
drowned: 

These art my dreams——” 


If such ingeed were the nature of 
Buonarotti’s dreams, it is easy to 
understand why he never married. 
No female constitution could have 
endured the loss of sleep occasioned 
by the snortings and groaning: -f 
the artist, whose slumbers were so 
malignantly haunted! It is possible 
that this scene may have been printed 
before now, but if so, we have no re- 
collection of it; and certainly its 
reproduction will not tend to the in- 
crease of Mr. Procter’s fame. We 
are led, from his preface, to imagine 
that it was written many years ago; 
and if, during the interval, it was 
allowed to rest in the obscurity of 
his desk or cabinet, we regret that it 
should have been brought forward 
now. Some men shrink with horror 
from the sight of their early manu- 
scripts, and would proffer a larger 
ransom than the Sibyl demanded of 
Tarquin, so that they could see them 
burning. . Others feel a thrill of 
genuine satisfaction when they ehance 


to light upon a copy of their forgotten 
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verses, and marvel, like Jack Horner, 
in advanced age, at the excellence 
and promise of their boyhood. We 
have been very anxious to extract a 
plum, for the delectation of our 
readers, from Mr. Procter’s Christmas 
pie; but, alas! in this instance we 
have only lighted upon a sloe, Un- 
deterred by the failure of that at- 
tempt, we have again put in our 
thumb; but, we regret to say, with 
not much better success. For Raf- 
faelle, though different in his kind, 
is not a whit more attractive ‘than 
Buonaretti, at least as he appears in 
the pages of our author. Indeed, of 
the two, we rather prefer Michael. 
The old representative of the Counts 
of Canosa, was, while he lived, unde- 
niably a bit of a bully; and there- 
fore his swaggering in verse cannot 
be characterised as altogether inap- 
propriate. But the pure and spiritual 
style of Raffaelle has created in our 
minds such an association of ideas 
with the person of the artist, that 
we are really angry when we find 
him portrayed as a rake, a coxcomb, 
and a Cockney. 

Had Lillo composed his play of 
George Barnwell in blank verse, the 
portraiture of the amours of the err- 
ing apprentice with Milwood could 
not have materially differed from 
those sketches» which Mr. Procter 
gives us of the billing and cooing of 
Raffaelle with his frail Fornarina. 
That young lady, as all the world 
knows, was the daughter of a Ro- 
man baker, for whose advent the 
great painter was wont to wait, after 
the manner described by the face- 
tious Bon Gaultier, in his ballad of 
“Bursch Groggenburg :”— 


“Stared for hours and hours together, 
Stared yet more and more, 

Till, in fine and sunny weather, 
At the baker’s door, 

Stood, in apron white and mealy, 
That beloved dame, 

Counting out the loaves so freely, 
Selling of the same.” 


Alfred Tennyson, though he can 
deal fitly on occasion with princesses, 
has very wisely not attempted to 
elevate either thé daughter of the 
miller or the daughter of the gar- 
dener beyond their proper spheres. 
He has surrounded them with no 
adventitious pageantry; and the con- 
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sequence is, that we love them from 
their simplicity. But Mr. Procter 
will not treat of his Fornarinaso. In 
his eyes, the divine Raffaelle would 
have been degraded by an amour 
with a young woman who both 
manufactured tarts and vended tLem 
to the public; so he changes her, by 
a slap of his harlequin’s wand, into 
a courtesan—a Phryne—surrounded 
by young women of equally credit- 
able character (‘“‘ wenches” the For- 
narina calls them), and the scene shifts 
from suburban Rome to the question- 
able purlieus of St. John’s Wood, 
Here enters Raffaelle Sanzio Barn- 
well, fresh from the perusal of Tooke’s 
Pantheon. 


Rarrar114, 


“ Ceme nearer to me—near. Mad Jove 
Neer loved white Leda with such tenderest 


heart, 
Nor Dis (forsaking his Tartarean halls) 
Pale Proserpine, as I do rage for thee. 
Come nearer, thou wild witch! 


say. 
Be to me as the green is to the leaf, 
Crimson to Roses, juice to the fresh plant, 
My life, my strength, my beauty. 


ForNarmva. 


I am here. 


RAFFAELLE. 


I om mane dost thou hear? I languished for 
Ay, I have left sweet praises for thee— 
Thrfling ambition, and the crowned de- 
—= waits upon bold men who dare and 


Near, near; I have left—ha, ha!—a Triten 
winding 
His brawny arms around’: a shapeless 
‘ 


nymph, 
bie es without eyes, fish without 
8, 
And Galatea naked as the dawn. 
What is it that I see in these black eyes 
Beyond all others? 


Fornarina. 


Love! ° Tis love for thée! 
But, what didst paint to-day ? 


RaAFFAELLE, 


A team of dolphins, 
A brace of Tritons, and a crooked shell, 
And some thoughts else—which I forget. 
These things 
Shine well enough for men below the 
me 


moon: 
But J have taken flight for Venus’ aery, 
Where I must rest to-night.” 
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Should any of our readers ask us, 
why, after the cheerful reeognition 
we have made of Mr. Procter’s claims 
to be considered as an English poet, 
we quote lines which are not caleu- 
lated to give a high impression of his 
powers, we answer, that, unless we 
were to draw upon the old dramatic 
sketches, with which many are fami- 
liar, and which we are able to praise 
without equivocation or reserve, we 
can find nothing valuable to lay be- 
fore them in the shape of, extracts 
from the present volume, Very 
heartily indeed do we despise that 
kind of criticism which makes former 
excellence the exeuse for panegyric 
upon present failure—a practice 
highly derogatory to the honour of 
the craft, and exceedingly unfair as 
regards new aspirants. It is suffi- 
cient if, in cases of marked deterio- 
ration, reference is made to former 
excellence, with the view of prevent- 
ing a catholic judgment or gener- 
ally unfavourable impression being 
formed from an imperfect or ill-con- 
sidered production. It is the more 
necessary to say this, because Mr. 
Procter, as we have already remarked, 
has, through long silence, somewhat 
passed out of the public view; and 
we are really unwilling that this last 
offering should be taken as an ade- 
quate specimen of his genius. Look- 
ing to the bulk of his works, and 
considering them in the mass, we 
find that, like most other poets, he 
has written alternately from the heart 
and from the head—from the impulse 
of feeling, or from mere vague excite- 
ment. When his feelings are really 
aroused and interested——-when he 
sympathises thoroughly with his sub- 
ject, and is under the influence of 
emotion, Mr. Procter shows, or has 
shown himself, to be a poet of no 
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ordinary power. When, on the 
other hand, he attempts to write 
ambitiously or artistically, without 
real sympathy or feeling, he fuils; 
and his failure appears the greater on 
account of his previous success, 

the thermometer of poetry there are 
various degrees. Some men never 


ink below the temperate mark; 


others go down to zero. There are 
authors who, by dint of rhetoric, ap- 
titude of expression, and neatness of 
illustration, have been able to write 
verses which pass current, albeit there 
is in them no touch of real inspira- 
tion. Mr. Procter has not that gift. 
When inspired he rises rapidly up- 
wards; when uninspired, ™ drops, 
like the mercury in the tube, when 
the breath of winter prepares the Ser- 
pentine for the skaters. But let it be 
remembered that the quality of men 
is to be judged from their excellences, 
not their failures. In default of 
recent exploit, we turn to previous 
achievement; and though Mr. Proe- 
ter has voluntarily chosen a career 
which has precluded him from culti- 
vating to the full the talent which 
he no doubt yet possesses, we are not, 
on that account, less ready to bear 
our testimony to his merits, and to 
assign him that place which he de- 
serves to hold in the literary roll of 
the century. We might easily—even 
gracefully—have abstained from 
uttering a word of censure; but that 
course is not in accordance with our 
estimate of the critic’s duty, both to 
the author whose works he is review- 
ing, and to the public for whom he 
writes. As all honey-comb is not 
pure, so do Mr. Procter’s con- 
tain an ailmixture of what is un- 
palatable with what is really sweet; 
and as the poems are, so must be our 
judgment upon them. 
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Atma, Balaklava, Inkermann! 
These three words, it inay with truth 
be said, caused the nineteenth cen- 
tury to open its eyes not a little, for 
the world was beginning to believe 
that the antique Elizabethan heroism 
of England, if not stone-dead, was at 
least enjoying a spell of slumber as 
long as those of Nourjahad. Civilis- 
ation and its accompanying luxury 
seemed to have placed human life at 
so high a premium—at least to those 
endowed with the means of enjoying 
it to the full—that it appeared almost 
incredible that men, possessing every 
éarthly advantage which rank and 
wealth could give them, should im- 
peril them all in the chances of war 
as recklessly as in the old days of hard 
sleeping, hard eating, hard drinking, 
and hard fighting. Yet such was the 
fact— 


“Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ;” 


and it may be added, vice versdé. For 
the marvel was, that those who had 
everything to lose, with loss of life, 
put their lives on the hazard as easily 
as those who had to lose nothing but 
life, the gains being the same. So it 
is, and so it has been. The Duke of 
Wellington said, that for desperate 
service there were no heroes like the 
dandies of his army. But human 
nature furnishes us an explanation. 
Whatever we have gained, we cease 
to care for, and want some new ex- 
citement; and to a man in the posi- 
tion of all others most complete, 
perhaps, on this habitable earth, that 
of a British peer or landed proprietor, 
what remains to those who, unlike 
Lord Rosse, have no special turn for 
star-gazing, but 


“The triumph and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife, 

The earthquake voice of victory, 

To them the breath of life’? 


Thus, while Manchester madé 
such a noise in the world with the 
racket of her spinning-jennies, that 
the existence of any other class but 
cotton cords on our island began to 
be ignored by the Continental million, 
and we were stigmatised as “la na- 
tion la plus prosaique du monde,” the 
trumpet of war resuscitated another 
class, who had buried themselves in 
retirement, to be out of the way of 
the eternal clatter, and sent th 
bounding with new blood, like giants 
refreshed with witie, into the battle- 
field, the descendants of the gentle- 
men of England, whose lances won 
Hastings, and the descendants of her 
yeomen, whose bows won Agincourt. 
Politically stifled, they were only too 
glad to assert their claims to vitality 
in so grand and congenial a sphere. 
The Saxon Briton is no coward; in 
him resides the indomitable pluck 
which enabled a handful of eight 
thousand to keep at bay the whole 
Russian army at Inkermann. But his 
chief triumphs are industrial, and it 
is especially in peace that his laurels 
are gathered, the laurels of conquer. - 
ingindnstry. In peace he gains ground 
on the Norman, and by his patience 
and dogged perseverance forces him 
to yield political and social vantage, 
as in earlier times he fatigued him by 
passive resistance into the adoption of 
his language. 

Bat with the Dane or -Norse- 
man who fringed with his settle- 
ments in the times before the Con- 
quest the whole seaboard of Britain, 
as the Pheenicians studded with 
their colonies in like manner the 
coasts of Sicily, resides yet another 
energy—an energy the most emi- 
nently national of ail. As _ the 
Norman’s proper sphere is war, and 
dominion held by the sword, he being 
rather inclined to slumber when the 
trumpet is silent; as the Saxon’s 
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proper province is peaceful industry 
and material progress, triumphs won 
over nature, time, and space, by dint 
of: gold, iron, and steam, he looking 
on war as an obstructive nuisance, 
to be bravely endured for the sake of 
being the sooner rid of it,—so the part 
of the Dane or Norseman is the life 
of maritime adventure; adventure 
being the essence of this life, and war 
and commerce, and voyages of discov- 
ery, its several developments. The 
genuine Norseman never can or 
could breathe freely but in an atmo- 
sphere of danger; and as in former 
times he became a sea-robber, not 
from innate dishonesty but innate 
love of peril, so now he delights in 
sea-fights, if they present themselves ; 
and if they do not, in going to all 
points of the compass in search of a 
hero’s death, or a hero’s hair-breadth 
’scapes, or, with a more humane am- 
bition, living on the sea-shore as a 
boatman of Deal or Broadstairs, to 
rescue the lives of sailors in distress 
at the risk of his own. It is perhaps 
to the Danish element of the British 
nation that is due par excellence the 
merit of rescuing us from the re- 
proach of an unpoetical spirit. The 
spirit of the religion of Odin still ani- 
mates it. Those who died inglo- 
riously, according to that creed, sunk 
into the dismal shades of Hela, while 
those who perished in the midst of 
bold action were carried to the Hall 
of Heroes, or kindly taken to the 
bosom of an ocean-goddess, 

It is difficult, without the supposi- 
tion of some such hereditary bent 
strengthening itself in its progress 
downward from remote eld, to ac- 
count for the multitude of expedi- 
tions which have set forth from this 
country, under no compulsion what- 
ever but that of an instinct which 
would not be gainsaid, to explore 
the terrible secrets of the polar 
regions of the earth. The excuse has 
always been the advantage to com- 
merce in finding a short cut to the 
Indies, or the hope of gold-mines 
under the ice, or something equally 
frivolous. The Dane has been always 
obliged to find some. such pretext 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of 
the Saxon, and to induce him, the 
holder of the money-bag, to furnish 
the necessary funds. Of course, 
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when we make use 'of these national 
names, we must not be understood to 
assume that the races have kept separ- 
ate and distinct to our own time; such 
an assumption would be undoubtedly 
contrary to fact, as, in all probability, 
every individual Raglichinall and 
lowland Scotchman at any rate has 
three or four, if not five or six, sorts 
of blood in his veins; but at the 
same time every man partakes more 
of the nature of one class of his pro- 
genitors than another, as we see in 
the same family some of the children 
bearing the features or nature of the 
father, some of the mother, and 
some, perhaps, recalling a grand- 
father or remoter ancestor. Thus, 
although we cannot say, from” an 
analysis of family names, to which 
original stem each Briton is to be 
referred, we may form a more cor- 
rect estimate from the analysis of his 
disposition. Thus, if John Smith 
is physically well-finished, haughty, 
domineering, and pugnacious, no 
doubt there runs in his veins some 
drops at least of the original sangre 
azul or “true blood” of the Nor- 
man aristocracy. If he is a plod- 
ding landsman, he dates from Hen- 
gist and Horsa. If he willgo to sea in 
spite of his weeping mother, he is an 
irreclaimable Dane, and his weeping 
mother, if she is a sensible woman, 
will make a virtue of necessity, and 
let him go to sea with a good grace, 
for he will only run wild on dry 
land from snuffing the inspiring salt. 
That the seafaring propensity and 
love of maritime adventure in Bri- 
tons is of Norse or Danish origin, 
is to be inferred from what early 
histories tell us of this wonderfal 
people. In times when Greeks 
thought it an extraordinary feat to 
cross the Egean out of sight of land, 
and Romans scarcely dared to pass 
the Pillars of Hercules, creeping 
along shores, and drawing up their 
vessels at night because they could 
not sleep on shipboard—these North- 
men, for all we know, were discover- 
ing America. Certain it is that they 
found ont Iceland and Greenland 
without chart or compass; and if they 
could discover Greenland, it was ac- 
cording to all probability that they 
would see what the world contained 
near to the sun, and cross Davis’s 
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Strait to the shores of America pro- 
per. Not that we would disparage 
Christopher Colon, after whose name 
the continent ought to be called, in- 
stead of Americus Vespucius, who 
has no real claim. But fact is fact. 
It is the fate of all human genius to 
find that they have been anticipated. 
It does not detract from the glories 
of Watt that Archimedes most pro- 
bably made a steam-engine; for Watt 
first applied steam, and Columbus 
first utilised America. 

Unless Greenland is a part of the 
American continent, it is hard to say 
to what continent it belongs. It is 
surely not a continent of itself, for 
it is probably an island, though a 
large one. We do not call Borneoa 
continent, though we do call Aus- 
tralia; so that it only seems a ques- 
tion of size. And Greenland, on the 
whole, may, we think, be considered a 
part of America, as much as England 
may be considered a part of Europe, 
being divided by a strait from the 
continent proper. Its original in- 
habitants, the Esqnimaux, evidently 
belong rather to the American than 
the European families. Thus, those 
who discovered Greenland may fairly 
be said to have discovered America ; 
and the New World loses its distinction 
from the Old World, proving a literal 
illustration of the proverb that there 
is nothing new under the sun, either 
eastward or westward. Unless the 
Norman Conquest can be considered 
new, this name cannot be given to 
North America, which appears to 
have been known to Europeans (the 
Norwegians) somewhat earlier than 
the time of the Norman Conquest. 
It is difficult, with all the appliances 
of modern science which we have, to 
estimate the hardihood of these 
primeval voyagers. Chart or com- 
pass they had none, and the want of 
these two things implies all other 
nautical wants. Without these, a 
ship is as much abroad on the face 
of the waters as Noah’s ark. The 
world was a watery desert, without 
latitude or longitude. And the 
terrors of the North, sufficient in 
their reality to appal the stoutest 
heart, were enhanced by innumer- 
able superstitions. The fabled Sym- 
plegades of the Greek mariners 
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were nothing but some ugly rocks 
of which they had to run pa fiery 
let in getting into the Euxine. They 
only seemed to clash together, and 
catch ships between them. This 
was nothing to the Arctic Ocean 
fille with myriads of real Symple- 
gades, floating mountains and 
islands of ice wandering about at 
the will of the winds and tides in 
every direction within the aretic 
circle, and in many instances with- 
out it, often coming on obscurely in 
fogs and darkness, their whereabouts 
only to be ascertained by increasing 
coldness in the air. What 1nust the 
danger of these icebergs have been 
to the unmanageable ships of the 
ancients, when they are supposed to 
have caused the destruction of those 
great ocean-steamers which have 
been lost between the United States 
and Liverpool, because no other ade- 
quate cause can be assigned for the 
mystery of their total disappearance? 
Conceive Ailsa Craig set afloat in 
the Atlantic in a fog, and going at 
the rate of six or ten knots an hour, 
what would become of any vessel 
that encountered it? And this peril 
of rambling icebergs was only as a 
summer frolic to these stalwart old 
salts. They must sometimes, al- 
though we have, it appears, no pre- 
cise evidence on the point, have 
become entangled in the ice of the 
arctic winter, and perilously frozen 
in, and yet more perilously and pain- 
fully delivered by the thaw—as the 
recovery from a fainting fit is more 
painful than the swooning—passing 
the greatest part of the year in com- 
parative darkness and scorching cold, 
with their poor chattering teeth 
almost dropping out of their heads 
with scurvy, the imevitable conse-, 
quence of a want of wholesome food. 
There were no contrivances in those 
days for keeping the interior of ships 
a few degrees’ above the freezing- 
point; no stoves or hot-water. pipes, 
no curiously preserved meat or vege- 
tables. The precautions, which 
have been found in later times in- 
dispensable for the preservation of 
human life and health, were altoge- 
ther unknown. And they must have 
been assailed by mortal terrors in their 
voyages, which moderns can scareely 
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appreciate. Such were the appari- 
tions of these sea-monsters forebod- 
ing storm; the first a “demi-nan 
erased,” as heralds would say, in gi- 
gantic proportion, floating up to the 
waist in water, the rest invisible; 
the next, a woman to match, with 
arins cut off at the elbows aud enor- 
mous outstretched palms, which, if 
it fell flat on its face and sank into 
the water before the ship. denoted 
that she and the crew would be saved 
in the certainly approaching tempest, 
but if it turned its back upon them, 
that they would be lost; the third 
monster, or rather prodigy, being the 
appearance of three hills of water, 
between which if the vessel was 
caught she would be inevitably 
swamped. It was a great misfor- 
tune for those early mariners, the 
pioneers of discovery, that they could 
leave no record of their actions: if 
they kept log-books, they perished 
with them, and there was no printing- 
press to give them additional chances 
of preservation by multiplying them. 
All voyages to the polar seas are 
more or less fabulous, until we eome 
to the Elizabethan era, the maritime 
annals of which, even with the aids 
which the knowledge of the age af- 
forded to seafaring men, are scarcely 
more astonishing. There is a wide 
interval of time between the adven- 
turous voyages of the mythical age 
of our ancestors, which much re- 
sembled that of Jason in the 

ship Argo in quest of the Golden 
Fleece, and the expeditions sent 
out with a definite object in the 
time of the Tudors. The invention 
of the compass reawakened the 
spirit of the Vikings in the inhabit- 
ants of these islands, and conduced 
with other causes to guide this king- 
dom in the path of its true destiny. 
From the Norman Oongquest until 
the time of Henry VI, England had 
appeared rather as part of the Oon- 
tinent than as 8 self-existent island 
power. Engaged in perpetual wars 
with France on. the one side, and 
Scotland on the other, her maritime 
energies were dwarfed, and the sea- 
faring Danish element in her popula- 
tion lost its pecnliar character in 
gaining laurels ashore. The same 
was the fate of the Norse element in 


the Scottish population. Changed 
into a part of those formidable pike- 
men who struggled for their coun- 
try’s existence with the archers of 
England, they had little leisure for 
maritime occupations. It was fortn- 
nate for England that the victories 
of Edward III. and Henry V. were 
barren of result; and indeed there are 
no names in history which she has 
greater reason to bless than those of 
Joan of Are and Charles VII.. of 
France. Had the suecessors of Henry 
V. been able to consolidate their 
wer, Paris, and not London, would 
“ been the metropolis of England, 
and the especial greatness of Britain 
would have been adjourned sine die— 
haps have never been brought to 
fight at all. Expelled from France 
and united with Scotland, England 
became Great Britain, an island of 
defined boundaries, with power to 
ursue her peculiarly insular destiny. 
ut even before the union of the two 
crowns, the internal troubles of Scot- 
land disproportionately weakening 
that kingdom, joined with the dis- 
covery of the powers of the loadstone, 
gave England an opportunity of 
laying the foundation of a maritime 
ascendancy. 

The initiation of the north-westerly 
voyages is due to the impulse given 
by the feat of Columbus to the spirit 
of nautical adventure at the court of 
Henry VII. of England. Sebastian 
Cabeta, a Young Genoese, stimulated 
by the fame of his illustrious country- 
man, came and offered his services to 
the English king, who, regretting - 
that his engagement with Columbus 
had come to nothing, gladly accepted 
them. “Understanding, by reason 
of the sphere, that if he should sail 
by the north-west, he might be en- 
abled to reach India by a shorter 
route than Columbus had. pursued, 
Cabeta determined to make the at- 
tempt, and ‘caused the king to be 
advertised of his device.’ Without 
hesitation Henry VII... acceded to 
the suggestion, and placed at the 
command of the adventurer two. cara- 
vals, furnished with all things ap- 
pertaining to the voyage, and manned 
with sufficient crews,” 

Cabeta did not discover the nortb- 
west. passage, but he did .discover 
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Newfoundland and Florida. The 
date of his voyage appears to be 
1496, a.v. The authorities in those 
days appear to have been divided 
between the partisans of a north- 
western and a north-eastern passage 
to the Indies. The open state of the 
sea, and the comparative mildness of 
the temperature round the North Cape 
of Norwegian Lapland, caused by the 
Gulf Stream, probably induced some 
to think that a passage would be found 
more easily by taking the direction of 
Nova Zembla. This is sufficient to 
account for the expedition of Sir 
Hugh Wliloughby, the Franklin of 
the Elizabethan era. The commence- 
ment of these voyages, with their 
successful conclusion, had its martyr. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, with a party 
of volunteers, many of them gentle- 
men of family, started from Seynam 
on the coast of Norway, in latitude 
70°, on the 2d of August, a.p. 1553. 
That he started so late without being 
provided for wintering, proves the 
ignorance of the conditions of arctic 
research which prevailed at that 
time. He seems to have made the 
coast of Nova Zembla by the 14th of 
August, but it is a disputed point. 
Baffled by contrary winds, the ex- 
pedition returned into a harbour 
which they had explored before, 
“the haven of Aczina, near Kega in 
Lapland.” They probably imagined, 
from the well-known openness of the 
sea during winter at the North Cape, 
that the same conditions applied 
farther east to the coast of Russian 
Lapland. Winter came upon them, 
and they were frozen in, and no 
succour being at hand, perished 
miserably in their ships. The con- 
cluding words of Sir Hugh Willough- 
by’s journal, recovered through the 
agency of some Russian fishermen, 
are to the effect that they “sent out 
three men §.8.W. to search if they 
could find people, which went three 
dayes journey, but could find none. 
After that they sent out three W. 
four dayes journey, which also return- 
ed without finding any people. Then 
they sent out three ‘men 8.E. three 
dayes journey, which in like sorte 
returned without finding any people, 
or any similitude of habitation.” 

The. scriptural phraseology of the 
day gives a touching solemnity to 
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the narrative of the fate of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and his seventy frozeg 
heroes. And no less a writer than 
Milton himself writes the epitaph. of 
the ships, in a work entitled a Brief 
History of Muscovia. ‘ Whereof (of 
the perishing of the expedition) the 
English agent at Mosco having notice, 
sent and recovered the ships with the 
dead bedies and most of the goods, 
and sent them for England; but the 
ships being unstaunch, as is supposed, 
by their two years’ wintering in 
Lapland, sunk by the way with their 
dead, and them also that brought 
them.” Though the fate of the living 
was to be deplored, it is scarcely re- 
grettable that Willoughby and his 
men met with the proper grave of 
the British sailor. This great man is 
thus characterised by an old writer: 
‘*No less intrepid in action than 
ardent in temperament, he boldly 
pursued untried paths and perilous 
ways. He sought and found new 
regions, and the merit of his actions is 
not the less because his discoveries 
are ill-defined, or because their bound- 
aries are difficult to be established. 
Bodily he fell a sacrifice to his ad- 
venturous spirit, and his reputation 
was left to the uncertain mercy of the 
robustious elements. To chance and 


the kindly care of semi-barbarians, 
posterity are indebted for all they 
know of the proceedings of the hap- 


less Sir Hugh.” Other attempts in 
the same direction of uncertain au- 
thenticity followed. But all eyes 
were now set upon the probability of 
a north-western passage. Martin 
Frobisher was named “captain and 
pylot” of a subscription expedition 
in 1575, consisting of two barks, the 
“ Gabriel” and “ Michael,” “ between 
twenty and twenty-five tunne # 
piece,” and a pinnace of 6 tons; but 
a moderate equipment wherewith to 
do battle with the polar ice. Queen 
Elizabeth herself saw them off, and 
wished them “ happie successe,” and 
in defiance of nautical prejudices, they. 
set sail on a Friday, On the 11th of 
July, after parting from. the. Shet- 
lands, they discovered a land to the 
W.N.W., which rose like “ pinnacles of 
steeples, and all covered with snow.” 
This must have been part of Green- 
land, They were prevented from land- 
ing by the mists, and “ ye great store 
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of yee” which fringed the coast. 
The pinnace foundered at sea in a 
storm, and all hands on board, four 
in number, perished, and the people 
of the “‘ Michael” in consequence, as 
they well might, “ mistrusting the 
weather, privily conveyed themselves 
away, andreached England in safety.” 
Frobisher was left alone in his bark 
of from twenty to twenty-five tons. 
Nothing daunted, but somewhat, it 
may be assumed, distrusting his 

wers to cope with ice, he altered 

is course to §.W., and sighted La- 

brador. A passage occurs in a manu- 
script journal of the voyage, strongly 
illustrative of the dangers to which 
the mariners were exposed, and the 
intrepidity as well as the simple 
piety of the commander :— 

“In the rage of an extreme storme, 
the vessel was cast flat on her syde; 
and being open in the waste, was fylled 
with water, so as she lay still for sunk, 
and would neither weare’nor steare with 
any help of the helme ; and could never 
have risen agayn, but by the merveilous 
work of God's great mercy to help them 
all, In this distress, when all the men 
in the ship had lost their courage, and 
did despair of life, the captayn, like him- 
selfe, with valiant courage, stood up, 
and passed alongst the ship’s side, in the 
chayn-wales (channels), being on her flat 
syde, and caught holde on the weather 
leche of the foresail ; but in the weather- 
coyling (going about) of the ship, the 
foreyarde brake.” To ease her the mizen- 
mast was cut away: but she still rolled 
heavily, so that the water “ yssued from 
both sides, though withal without any- 
thing fleeting over.” 

As soon as practicable, the poor 
storm-buffeted bark “was put before 
the sea, and all hands were set to 
work to repair damages.” © Frobisher 
sailed to the mouth of the straits 
called after his name, but could not 
succeed in crossing the ice; so he 
entered that passage, since that time 
also called Lumley’s Inlet, sailed up 
it for sixty leagues, and discovered 
several islands at the extreme point 
of its navigation, falling in with 
“savage people” much like Tartars, 
who used canoes of seal-skin, with 
keels of wood within: One of these 
aborigines was captured, “ where- 
upon, when he found himself in cap- 
tivity, for very choler and disdain he 
bit his tongue in twain within his 
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mouth. Notwithstanding, he died 
not thereof, but lived until he came 
to England, and then died of cold 
which he had taken at sea.” Fro- 
bisher returned safely to England, 
arriving at Harwich on the 20th of 
October. He received great’ praise 
especially “for the great hope he 
brought of the p to Cataya.” 
Some stones that he brought with 
him, supposed to contain gold ore, 
furnished an additional reason some- 
what more weighty than the first 
for undertaking a second expedition. 
The second time he set out with the 
“ Aid,” a royal ship of 180 to 200 
tons, and 100 men, thirty of them 
being gentlemen and soldiers, the rest 
“sufficient and able sailors;” the 
“Gabriel” and “Michael” accom- 
panied. This expedition sailed May 
26th, 1577. Many and vatious were 
the adventures of this fleet; but, as 
the narrator devoutly observes, * as 
their dangers were great, so God was 
greater;” and after a tempestuous 
passage, in which many of the ships 
“were dangerously distressed, and 
severed almost all asunder,” the 
great majority arrived safe at home 
in different ports, the last on the Ist 
of October, 1578. The material re- 
sults of this expedition were inferior 
to its moral. 

The next voyages of any import- 
ance are those of Captain John Davis. 
In his first voyage he discovered the 
straits named after him, and that 
water which in a subsequent voyage 
was named Oumberland Strait, the 
appearance of which was such as to 
induce the voyager to entertain con- 
fident hopes that the desired passage 
was at length found. In: his second 
voyage, in which he was deserted by 
the greater part of the expedition, 
and left to prosecute his adventures 
in a bark of thirty tons, he got somes 
what further to the west, until, being 
in latitude 54° N., he states that he 
had “ perfect hope of the passage, 
finding a mightie great sea’ passing 
between the two lands west.” Bat 
September was upon him, and winter 
close upon it, and on the 19th of that 
month he was obliged to set’ sail for 
England. At the conclusion of his 
third voyage, he writes with equal 

“T have been in seventy-three 
degrees, finding the sea all open, and 
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forty leagues between land and land; 
the passage is most probable, the exe- 
eution easie.” Troubles with Spain 
prevented the further prosecution of 
his enterprise. Many other naviga- 
tors followed nearly in Davis’s track, 
making important discoveries, but 
all balked by natural or artificial diffi- 
culties in the main object of their 
uest. Amongst these Hudson and 
ffin have acquired immortal re- 
nown by exploring the two great 
bays called after their names—the lat- 
ter of which has been changed to Baf- 
fin’s Sea, in eonsequence of the disco- 
very of its outlets into the polar ocean. 
Few of these voyages are so interest- 
ing as that of Captain James, who 
sailed in 1631, a.p., and endured in- 
credible hardships by wintering in 
Charlton Island. All these arctic 
heroes of the Tudor era were sustained 
by a courage almost superhuman, 
added, in the case of most of them, 
to a simple and childlike piety, which 
is more often to be found, in the pre- 
sent day, among sailors and men 
brought in contact with the gran- 
deurs and powers of nature, than 
perhaps any other class. The civil 
wars followed, then the Dutch wars, 
then the Spanish, French, and Ame- 
rican—then the great struggle of a 
national existence with consular and 
imperial France. After the fall of 
Napoleon, men’s minds recurred 
again to the problem of the North- 
west Passage. The solution of that 
problem was hoped for from the 
genius of Parry. Sir Edward Parry 
got further west than any navigator 
before him,—as far as any navigator 
since. He got also further north 
than any of his predecessors. He 
spent two winters in the terrific lati- 
tudes of Melville Island, proving that 
a ship’s crew, with proper pre- 
cautions, could not .only be kept 
alive, but kept in health and spirits, 
in that region of the maximum of 
cold and the minimum of light. 
And Parry, in his third voyage, at- 
tempted, not for the first time it had 
been done, but the first time with 
any prospect of success, to reach the 
Pole itself over the ice to the north 
of Spitzbergen. He failed, not be- 
cause he did not succeed in making 
progress, but because the progress he 
e was nullified by the fact that 
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the ground he walked over moved 
backwards with him,—the ice-fields 
floating southward in proportion as 
he walked, or towed, or floated 
northward. It seemed es if the Di- 
vine voice itself had said, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou go, but no further;” for 
all natural obstacles of an ordinary 
kind had been victoriously sun 
mounted. No less wonderful was the 
exploration of the coast of North 
America, about the same time, by 
the late Sir John Franklin, whoxw 
fate is invested in a solemn mystery, 
like that of Enoch: “ He was not, 
for God took him.” It is impossible 
to read the simple narrative of the 
sufferings of that great man and his 
companions, in those forlorn lati- 
tudes, without emotion, and admira- 
tion at the unconquerable spirit of 
the men who could volunteer to dare 
to suffer in the same way a second 
time. The extraordinary dangers, 
difficulties, and pains, that Franklin 
and his brave comrades went through 
on that occasion, instead of di 

ing them with enterprises of the kind, 
seem to have bred in them a passion 
that death only could satisfy,—as, 
we should suppose, persons of com- 
mon human mould affected by the 
taste of some strange superhuman 
pleasure. And the example was 
caiching. With the North yet un 
explored, Sir James Ross went to 
find out new regions at the Antarctie 
pole, fraught with waves mountain- 
high, strewn with icebergs, in mo- 
mentary apprehension of destrue 
tion; and was only prevented from 
penetrating to the South we | 
the impassable cliffs of ice that fen 
the mysterious southern continent, 
whose terrors even surpassed that of 
the Northern Sea, in that volcanic 
alps vomited fire in the midst of the 
snows and darkness, And when 
Franklin disappeared from news 
and knowledge in his last fatal ex- 
pedition in the “Erebus” and 
“Terror,” his fate, instead of deter 
ring others, seems but to have given 
an impulse to the whole maritime 
spirit of his country, bidding all who 
felt the same worthiness to compete 
for the same glorious crown of mar- 
tyrdom, until the great problem was 
solved, though the honours were 
divided, and the living M‘Olure was 
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obliged to acknowledge the dead 
Franklin as a claimant of equal 
rights with himself to the credit of 
having discovered the long-sought- 
for North-west Passage. Two pas- 
sages were discovered—one, we have 
every reason to suppose, by Frank- 
lin, to the south, and another by 
M‘Clure to the north. The victory 
was won, like that of the Roman 
Decius, by the sacrifice of a noble 
general. The result proved that the 
passage might have been discovered 
earlier, had simultaneous expeditions 
been despatched to Behring’s Straits 
and the Baffin Sea, for the great 
difficulty was the exact middle of 
the course. No vessel could hope to 
make the entire passage in any rea- 
‘sonable number of years—in fact, 
even now, no vessel ever has made 
it; but the same crew has passed 
from west to east the entire dis- 
tance with the sacrifice of their ves- 
sel. The North-west Passage has 
been discovered, but, at the same 
time, been discovered to be imprac- 
ticable, or, if barely practicable, use- 
less for all ordinary commercial pur- 
poses. 

If we were attempting in this 
article a condensed history of arctic 
adventure, or even a brief recapitu- 
lation of the deeds of polar heroes, 
we should be under the necessity of 
exceeding all ordinary limits, or of 
continuing the subject through many 
numbers of the Magazine. e must 
guard ourselves from the supposition 
of any attempt to do even-handed 
justice to the glorious memories of 
the dead, or the reputations of the 
living. In that case the Danes, the 
Dutch, and even the Russians, could 
have claims on our attention, as well 
as the hundreds of our countrymen, 
or our quasi-countrymen the Ameri- 
cans, who have fought the elemental 
war—some nobly conquering, some 
nobly defeated, some perishing, if 
possible, more nobly still, in the 
moment of victory. Our present 
purpose is to give a certain promi- 
nence to two recent publications, 
both occasioned by ‘voyages, the 
main object of which was the search 
for Franklin—in themselves of con- 
siderable literary mérit, and fraught 
with a peculiar graphic interest, in- 
asmuch as they appear to present 
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within their compass, #8 well as any 
books we know, as fair pictures of 
arctic adventure, in all its rare dan- 
gers, difficulties, and glories, and be- 
tween which, as they adorn the 
literature of two kindred and rival 
nations, we should be sorry to at- 
tempt to draw invidious compari- 
sons. We have also, it may be 
premised, some sort of moral purpose 
in our background. These books are, 
The Discovery of the North-west 
Passage by Sir Robert M‘Clure, 
edited by Captain Osborn; and Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. Both, 
as all books of travel shculd be, are 
illustrated with maps and engravings, 
the latter taken from the rough 
sketches of Captain Osborn and Dr. 
Kane. The map in Captain Osborn’s 
book is remarkable for its clearness, 
and the bird’s-eye view it gives of the 
last aehievements of discovery; the 
engravings in Dr. Kane’s book are 
eminently happy, as the productions 
of a man who is a real poet in art, 
Mr. Hamilton, whose taste 
scatters beautiful vignettes, like 
gems, through the two volumes, and 
invests the whole work with a halo 
of romance, mysterious as the effects 
of light in those northern regions, 
and which could scarcely have been 
produced by the power of words, or 
letterpress, unassisted. It is, we 
believe, fair to consider Franklin and 
M‘Clure as the joint discoverers of 
the North-west Passage, for they dis- 
covered a north-west p each, 

M‘Clure certainly did, and Frank- 
lin did also, according to the weight 
of ‘circumstantial evidence. ut 
M‘Clure lives to tell his story, and 
Franklin has passed away. We can- 
not suppose that the living hero 
would grudge the dead a single leaf 
of his well-earned laurels. While Dr. 
Kane was sent in a due northerly 
direction from the head of Baffin 
Sea, M‘Clure was sent round Beh- 
ring’s Straits, from west to cots 2 
order to meet the line of former 
coveries. It was owing te the send- 
ing out of the expedition of Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, to search at once for 
him and Franklin, that the memorable 
janction was effected and the passage 
discovered. 

Captain Osborn’s narrative thus 
ably, commences :— 
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‘‘The ‘ Enterprise’ and ‘ Investigator,’ 
it will be remembered, had failed in their 
attempt to get to the westward of Leo- 

ld Island in 1849, and only escaped 
Hom that inhospitable spot to be bound 
in the drifting pack-ice of Barrow’s 
Strait, and swept with it out of Lan- 
easter Sound into Baffin’s Bay, so that 
they could but just secure their retreat 
to England before the Arctic Sea has 
become generally sealed for that season. 

“ Tempest-tossed and ice-worn though 
they were, yet a little dockyard work 
soon put the good ships into proper con- 
dition for once more resuming their con- 
test with floe and iceberg. Captain 
Richard Collinson, C.B., was appointed 
as senior officer and leader of the expe- 
dition to the ‘Enterprise,’ and Com- 
mander Robert L. M. M‘Clure to the 
‘Investigator.’ The former officer en- 
joyed a high naval reputation, and in 
China his ability as a surveyor had done 
the State good service; the latter—the 
destined discoverer of the North-west 
Passage—had served through a long and 
severe probation in every grade, until, 
after a struggle of twenty-six years, he 
Was appointed to the command of the 
‘Investigator, as a reward for the good 
service he had rendered as first-lieuten- 
ant to Sir James Ross in his voyages of 
1848, 1849,” 


M‘Clure and Collinson raced for 
Behring’s Strait. M‘Clure won the 
race by taking a short and dangerous 
cut among the Aleutian Islands. On 
the other side of the Strait, with a 
westward course, he was launching 
into unknown regions. He took leave 
of his tender with a misgiving that he 
might never return; and under the 
circumstances, we do not wonder at 
the language he uses in his letter to 
the Admiralty :— 


“In the event of this being our last 
communication, I would request you to 
assure their Lordships that no appre- 
hension whatever need be entertained of 
our safety until the autumn of 1854, as 
we have on board three years’ of all 
species of provisions, which, without 
much deprivation, may be made to ex- 
tend a period of four years; as, more- 
over, whatever is killed by the hunting- 
parties, I intend to issue in lieu of the 
usual rations, which will still further 
protract our resources,” 


He made his way gallantly, as 
Collinson did also, along the north 
coast of America, ‘passing the formid- 
able opening of the Mackenzie River, 
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with the perpetual danger ‘of the 
great pack of oceanic ice tothe 
northward closing in upon him, and 
imprisoning him against the shore; 
and he fought on and on to the 


- entrance of the narrow channel of'the 


Prince of Wales’ Strait. He foreed 
his way for some distance up’ that 
channel, until the goal was almost 
within his grasp, when the winter of 
1850-51 came upon him, and locked 
him in, almost within sight of the 
North-west Passage. 

“ Sept. 9, 1850.—Albert Land on the 
starboard hand, exhibited, in its interior, 
ranges of mountains covered with snow, 
but the lower grounds were as yet free. 
Here-and there peaks of a volcanic 
character and outline were seen, but 
none that appeared active; and the rock# 
were mostly limestone, as on the western 
shore. Among the islands, gulls still 
lingered, giving a hope of winter having 
delayed its arrival; and that arriyal 
was now what the voyagers most feared, 
They felt as if they would give all they 
held dear in life for another week of 
summer. The dangers of the naviga- 
tion,—cold, hunger, and hardship, all 
were forgotten. ‘Only give us time,’ 
they said, ‘and we must make the 
North-west Passage.’ At noon the ob- 
servations placed the ‘ Investigator’ only 
sixty miles from Barrow’s Strait. ‘I can- 
not,’ writes Captain M‘Clure in his pri- 
vate journal, ‘describe my anxious feel- 
ings. Can it be possible that this water 
communicates with Barrow’s Strait, and 
shall prove to be the long-sought North- 
west Passage? Can it be that so humble 
a creature as I am will be permitted to 
perform what has baffled the talented 
and wise for hundreds of years? Butall 
praise be ascribed unto Him-who hath 
conducted us so far in safety. His ways 
are not our ways, or the means that He 
uses to accomplish His ends within our 
comprehension, The wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with Him.” 

But the “ Investigator” was never 
destined to pass this Prince of Wales’ 
Strait: a vast barrier of moving ice 
was before her; backwards and for- 
wards and sideways, with great dan- 
ger of wreck, she was driven, with 
the much-coveted prize tantalisingly 
dangling almost within the grasp 
of her gallant commander, when, 
with patience as examplary as his 
courage, he determined to try his 
fortune by altering his course, and 
sailing round the northern coast 
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of Banks’s Land, acting on: the 
French proverb, ‘“‘Reculer pour mieux 
sauter.” 

The prize was awhile withdrawn 
from sight, and on the north of Banks’s 
Land new difficulties and dangers 
crowded on the navigators. 

“Noon that day (the 19th of August) 
found them in 73° 55’ north latitude, 
and 123° 52' 30” west longitude, and 
already did Captain M‘Clure insist upon 
extending his voyage to the north of 
Melville Island, and the striking for 
some strait or sound leading into Baf- 
fin's Bay! That night, however, a sud- 
den and remarkable change took place. 
They had just crossed Burnet Bay, with- 
in Norway and Robillan Island, when 
the coast suddenly became as abrupt 
and precipitous as a wall; the water 
was very deep, sixty fathoms by the 
lead-line within four hundred yards of 
the face of the cliffs, and fifteen fathoms 
water when actually touching them. 
The lane of water had diminished to 
two hundred yards in width where 
broadest, and even that space was 
mnch hampered by loose pieces of ice 
aground or adrift. In some places 
the channel was so narrow that the 
quarter-boats had to be topped up to 
prevent them touching the cliffs upon 
the one hand, or the lofty ice upon the 
other; and so perfectly were they run- 
ning the gauntlet, that on many occa- 
sions the ship could not ‘ round to’ for 
want of space. Their position was full 
of perils, yet they would push on, for 
retreat was now as dangerous as pro- 
gress. The pack was of the same fear- 
ful description as that they had fallen 
in with in the offing of the Mackenzie 
River during the previous autumn : it 
drew forty and fifty feet water, and rose 
in rolling hills upon the surface, some of 
them a hundred feet from base to sum- 
mit. Any attempt to force the frail 
ship against such ice was of course 
mere folly ; all they could do was to 
watch for every opening, trust in the 
goodness and mercy of God, and push 
ahead in the execution of their duty. 
If the ice at such a time had set in with 
its vast face against the sheer cliff, no- 
thing, they all felt, could have saved 
them; and nothing in the long tale of 
arctic research is finer than the cool 
and resolute way in which all, from the 
captain to the youngest seaman of his 
gallant band, fought inch by inch to 
make their way round this frightful 
coast After the 20th of Au- 


gust, the “ Investigator’ lay helpless] 
fixed off the north-west of Be % 


anks’s 
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Land; the wind had pressed in the 
ice, and for a while hopes of far- 
ther progress were at an end. On the 
29th of August, however, a sudden move 
took place, and a moving floe struck a 
huge mass to which the ship had been 
secured, and, to the horror of those on 
board, such was the immense power ex- 
erted, that the mass slowly reared itself 
on its edge close to the ship’s bows, 
until the upper part was higher than 
the fore-yard, and every moment a’ 

eared likely to be the ‘ Investigator’ 
ast ; for the ice had but to topple over, 
to sink her and her crew under its 
weight. At this critical moment there 
was ashout of joy, for the mass, after 
oscillating fearfully,» broke up, rolled 
back in its original position, and the 
weresaved. Hardly, however, was this 
danger passed, than a fresh one threat- 
ened, for the berg to which the ship was 
secured was impelled forward by the 
whole weight of the driving pack to- 
wards a low point of land, on which, 
with frightful pressure, the great. floes 
were breaking up, and piling themselves 
tier upon tier. 

“ The ‘Investigator’ had no power of 
escape; but every hawser was put in 
requisition, and hands stationed 
them. An attempt to blow up a ground- 
ed berg upon which the ship was driv- 
ing, only partially succeeded ; the ni 
came on, the poor ship grounded, bre 4 
every plank and timber quivered from 
stem to stern in this trial of strength 
between her and the ice. ‘Our fate 
seemed sealed,’ says Captain M‘Clure, 
and he made up his mind to let go all 
hawsers. The order was given, and 
with it the wreck of the ‘ Investigator’ 
seemed certain. All the leader hoped 
for was, to use his own words, ‘ that we 
might have the ship thrown up sufi- 
ciently to serve as an asylum for the 
winter ;’ if she should sink between the 
two contending bergs, the destruction of 
every soul was inevitable. But at the 
very moment when the order to ‘ Let go 
all hawsers’ was given, and even before 
it could be obeyed, a merciful Provi- 
dence caused the berg which most 
threatened to break up, and the ‘ Inves- 
tigator’ was once more saved, tho 
still so tightly was she beset that there 
was not room to drop a lead line down 
round the vessel, and the copper upon 
her bottom was hanging in or 
rolled up like brown paper. : 


“On the 10th September the wind 
veered to the northward, the tempera- 
ture rose, and at midnight the ice went 
off the coast, without the slightest warn- 
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ing, carrying the r ‘Investigator’ 
with it, and Padding het thus over to the 
tender mercy of the much- dreaded pack 
in the offing. Fortunately, the ship 
‘was on its weather edge, although so 
cradled-in under her bottom as to be 
helpless ; and Y oo gm were the feelings 
of all on board of her until their posi- 
tion was ascertained at daylight; but 
amid the roar of the gale and tossing of 
the floes, which had caused this sudden 
danger, the firri hand of the leader 
wrote in his diary: ‘ Thus we launch 
into this formidable frozen sea. Spes 
mea in Deo!’” 


The “Investigator” was cleared 
from the ice by enormous charges of 
powder, and got round to Mercy Bay, 
so fitly called by the devout com- 
mander, a position from which she 
was never destined to be extricated 
with her crew on board. 

In this region of extremest possi- 
ble cold the second arctic winter 
was The imprisoned sailors 
shot and hunted and amused them- 
selves as best they could, in an atmo- 
sphere often fallen to 60° below zero, 
and made travelling parties to explore 
the coasts, whose reports confirmed 
the existence, though not the practi- 
cability, of the passage. They found 
on Melville Island the signs of Parry’s 
presence, and left a memorial which 
enabled their countrymen afterwards 
to find them. But their hardships 
were terrific. One of the great plagues 
was that of the African desert—thirst. 
If they attempted to eat snow, it blis- 
tered like caustic. The travelling par- 
ties had no fuel to warm them, but 
only just enough to thaw their scanty 
pittance of ice-water. But summer 
would come in time, and release them. 
Summer came, or some faint sem- 
blance of it, but release them it did 
not ; for as fast as the old ice broke up, 
the new ice formed. July came and 
passed; August came also. Surely 
August must release them. With Sep- 
tember their hopes are gone. The 
“Investigator” never moved during 
that summer of 1852, more appalling 
to the imagination than any winter, 
because it seemed to seal their fate 
for ever. Was it a punishment for 
their presumption in transgressing 
human domains, and trespassing on 
the exclusive manor of nature? Now 
they were put on short allowance, and 
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in a latitade where cold exhausts like 
tropical heat, and human nature needs 
extraordinary nourishment. Officers 
and men shared and suffered alike; and 
scurvy began to strike them down. 
Drearily passed the winter of 1859 
~53. All hope seemed dead ; but de- 
spair was not written in M‘Clure’s vo- 
cabulary. He resolved to feed up his 
sick by full rations, and send them off 
across the ice under escort in the 
spring—a forlorn hope—while he 
stood by his ship yet another winter, 
All was ready for the desperate 
when an event took place of the most 
vital importance to all, best related in 
the commander's own words :— 
“While walking near the ship in con- 
versation with the first lieutenant upon 
the subject of digging a grave for the 
man who died yesterday, and discussi 
how we could cut a grave in the aoa 
whilst it was so hardly frozen—a subject 
naturally sad and depressing—we per- 
ceived a figure walking rapidly towards 
us from the rough ice at the entrance of 
the bay. From his pace and gestures, 
we both naturally supposed at first that 
he was one of our party pursued by a 
bear, but as we approached him doubts 
arose as to who it could be. He was, 
certainly, unlike any of our men ; but re- 
collecting that it was possible some one 
might be trying a new travelling dress 
preparatory to the departure of our 
sledges, and certain that no one else was 
near, we continued to advance. When 
within about two hundred yards of us, 
the strange figure threw up his arms, 
and made gesticulations resembling 
those used by uimaux, besides shout- 
ing at the top of his voice words which, 
from the wind and intense excitement 
of the moment, sounded like a wild 
screech ; and this brought us both fair- 
ly to a stand-still. The stranger came 
quietly on, and we saw that his face was 
as black at ebony, and really at the mo- 
ment we might be pardoned for wonder- 
ing whether he was a denizen of this or 
of the other world, and had he but given 
us & glimpse of a tail or a cloven hoof, 
we should assuredly have taken to our 
legs; as it was, we gallantly stood our 
ground, and, had the skies fallen upon 
us, we could hardly have been more as- 
tonished than when the dark-faced 
stranger called out—‘ I'm Lieutenant 
Pim, late of the “ Herald,” and now in 
the “Resolute.” Captain Kellet is in 
her at Dealy Island.’” 
Lieutenant Pim came like the 
reprieve in romances to the con- 
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demned. There was not much in 
his message apparently. The “ Re- 
solute” was at Dealy Island, but 
the poor fellows well understood the 
interpretation of the laconic phrase. 
It meant nothing less than _ life 
instead of death, friends and fami- 
lies instead of arctic solitude, the 
green fields of old England for their 
eyes, instead of a white freezing 
waste as a bed for their corpses, 
which was hard even to open into a 
grave, and which would mock death 
itself by denying decay, and consigning 
their remains to unseemly preserva- 
tion, even if they escaped the raven- 
ing maw of the arctic bear or wolf. 
The arrival of Lieutenant Pim 
is the climax of the interest of this 
memorable expedition. It is well 
known how all the ships were aban- 
doned in the ice by a decision of 
Sir Edward Belcher, which has since 
been seriously questioned, and how 
the united crews made their way 
over the ice to Baffin Sea and 
Greenland, and thence got home 
in safety; and how Collinson, who 
was left behind, turned up after- 
wards. It is also known how the 
“Resolute” was picked up by the 
American whaler, having drifted 
out by herself into navigable seas, 
bought by the American Govern- 
ment, and _ gracefully presented, 
through Captain Hartstein, U.S.N., 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria, in 
spick-and-span order, with all her 
fittings complete, even her little 
nautical elegancies being carefully 
and delicately replaced. The “ Re- 
solute” is a sacred ship—as it ap- 
pears to us, rescued even providen- 
tially—even as her crew providen- 
tially rescued the discoverers of the 
North-west Passage. If we might, 
we would have a new Orystal Palace 
built over her, and keep her so for 
the gaze of the million, as an en- 
during and characteristic memorial of 
Britain’s peculiar heroism, as well as 
& monument of the great discovery. 
America looked upon Franklin as 
belonging to herself no less than to 
the mother country, and sent out ex- 
peditions in search of him. The last 
‘and most interesting. of these was 
that commanded by Dr. Kane, which 
explored up the east coast of Green- 
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land, and the stupendous glacier of 
Humboldt, beyond the 80th degree of 
latitude. The plan of the expedition 
was founded, according to Dr. Kane, cn 
five principles: firstly, Terra jirma as 
the basis of operations, avoiding the 
capriciousness of ice-travel ; second] 
A due northern line, which walk 
soonest lead to the open sea, should 
such exist ; thirdly, The benefit of the 
fanlike abutment of land on the south 
face of Greenland, to check the ice in 
the course of its equatorial drift, thus 
obviating Parry’s great drawback in 
his attempts to reach the Pole; 
fourthly, Animal life to sustain tra- 
velling. parties ; an@ fifthly, The ec- 
operation of the Esquimaux, whose 
settlements had been found in a very 
high latitude. Dr. Kane had got to- 
gether, as necessary to the overland 
journeys, a large pack of hounds, or 
rather harness-dogs. They were a 
plague to him at first, a perpetual 
anxiety afterwards, but their services 
a great assistance in the end. 

“The bother with these wretched 
dogs! worse than a street of Constanti- 
nople emptied upon our decks; the un- 
ruly thieving wild-beast pack! Not a 
bear’s paw, or an Esquimaux’s cranium, 
or any specimen whatever, can leave your 
hands for a moment without their mak- 
ing a rush at it, and, after a yelping 
scramble, swallowing it at a gulp. I have 
seen them attempt a whole feather-bed ; 
and here, this very morning, one of my 
Harsuk brutes has eaten up two entire 
birds’ nests, which I had just before ga- 
thered from the rocks; feathers, filth, 
pebbles, and moss—a peckful at the least. 
One was a perfect specimen of the nest 
of the tridactyl, the other of the big 
burgomaster. When we reach a floe, or 
crag, or temporary harbour, they start 
out in a body, neither voice nor lash re- 
| omer them, and scamper off like a 
drove of hogs in an Illinois oak-opening. 
Two of our largest left themselves be- 
hind at Fog Inlet, and we had to send 
off a boat-party to-day to their rescue. 
It cost a pull through ice and water of 
about eight miles before they found the 
recreants, fat and saucy, beside the car- 
cass of the dead narwhal. After more 
than an hour-spent in attempts to catch 
them, one was tied and ught on 
board, but the other suicidal seamp had 
to be left to his fate.” 


On the coasting vo 


they en- 
countered a storm whi 


tore the 
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brig from her moorings under an is- 
land, and drove her out into the open 
sea, packed with ice. 


“Thad seen such ice only once before, 


and never in such rapid motion. One 
upturned mass rose above our gunwale, 
smashing in our bulwarks, and deposit- 
ing half a ton of ice in a lump upon our 
decks Our staunch little brig bore her- 
self through all this wild adventure as if 
she had a charmed life. But a new 
enemy came on right ahead. Directly 
in our way—just beyond the line of floe- 
ice, against which we were alternately 
sliding and thumping, was a group of 
bergs. We had no power to avoid them; 
and the only question was, whether we 
were to be dashod#n pieces against them 
or whether they might not offer us some 
providential nook of refuge from the 
storm. But as we neared them, we per- 
ceived that they were at some distance 
from the floe-edge, and separated from it 
by an interval of open water. Our yt 
rose as the gale drove us towards this 
passage and into it; and we were ready 
to exult, when, from some unexplained 
eause, probably an eddy of the wind 
against the lofty ice-walls, we lost our 
headway. Almost at the same moment 
we saw that the bergs were not at rest— 
that with a momentum of their own they 
were bearing down upon the other ice, 
and that it must be our fate to be crush- 
ed between the two. Just then a broad 
seonce-piece or low water-washed «berg 
came driving up from the southward. 
The thought flashed upon me of one of 
our escapes in Nutville Bay ; and as the 
sconce moved rapidly close alongside us, 
Mr. Gary managed to plant an anchor on 
its slope, and held on to it by a whale- 
line. It was an anxious moment. Our 
noble tow-horse, whiter than the pale 
horse that seemed to be pursuing us, 
hauled us bravely on, the spray dashing 
from his windward flanks, and his fore- 
head ploughing up the lesser ice as if in 
seorn. The bergs encroached upon us as 
we advanced; our channel narrowed to 
a width of perhaps forty feet: we braced 
the yards to clear the impending ice- 
walls. We passed clear, but it 
was a close shave—so close that our port 
uarter-boat would have been smashed 
if we had not taken it in from the davits; 
and found ourselves under the lee of 
a berg, in water comparatively open. 
Never did heart-tried men acknowledge 
with greater thankfulness their merci 
deliverance from a wretched death.” 


But whatever the danger incurred, 
the progress was satisfactory. 
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“Our latitude, determined by the 
sun’s lower culminations, if such a term 
ean be applied to his midnight depres- 
sion, gives 78° 41’. We are further 
north, therefore, than any of our prede- 
cessors, except Parry on his Spitzbergen 
foot-tramp.” 

After much beating about, they got' 
their brig into a haven, where she 
was frozen up, and remains, for all 
we know to the contrary, to this day, 
They housed her in tor the winter, and 
prepared for the travelling parties in 
the spring. The horrors of this win- 
ter are most graphically described by 
Dr. Kane, and he notes the intensity 
of the frost with a remarkable scien- 
tific precision :— 

“On the 5th of February our thermo- 
meters began to show unexampled tem- 
erage They ranged from 60° to 75° 

elow zero, and one very reliable instru- 
ment stood upon the taffrail of our brig 
at 65°. The reduced mean of our best 
spirit-standards gave —67°, or 99° below 
the freezing-point of water, At these tem- 
peratures chloric ether became solid, and 
carefully prepared chloroform exhibited 
a granular pellicle on its surface—spirit of 
naphtha froze at —54°, and oil of sassa- 
fras at 49°. The oil of wintergreen was 
in a flocculent state at —56°, and solid at 
—68° and—65°. The exhalations from 
the surface of the body invested the ex- 
posed or partially clad parts with a 
wreath of vapour. The air had a percep- 
tible pungency upon respiration, but I 
could not perceive the painful sensation 
which has been spoken of by some Sibe- 
rian travellers, When breathed for any 
length of time, it imparted a sensation of 
dryness to the air-passages. I noticed that, 
as it were, involuntarily we all breathed 
guardedly with compressed lips.” 

To add to the horrors of their situ- 
ation, the invaluable dogs all went 
mad—not hydrophobous, but lunatic 
—in consequence of the continuous 
darkness, and perished. 

But at length the sun, who ap- 
peared to have perished from the face 
of the earth, showed his fair face 
again in February. 

“TI saw him once more, and upon & 
projecting crag nestled in the sunshine. 
It was like bathing in perfumed water.” 

Spring came, but with nominal 
spring no abatement of cold. The, 
sledging parties underwent incredible 
hardships, when going to rescue 
strayed comrades, 
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The loss of the dogs was a fatal 
blow to the hopes of Dr. Kane, who 
seems to have even thought of reach- 
ing the actual Pole, for he speaks 
in one place of the tantalising verti- 
cality of the Polar star. After ex- 
ploring to somewhere about latitude 
82°, and seeing some open water, 
which they had good reason to be- 
lieve formed part of the mysterious 
Polynia, or Polar Ocean—after it had 
been found impossible to move the 
brig from her winter-quarters—and 
a severe winter was passed in the 
midst of terrible difficulties and pri- 
vations, with a majority of the com- 
pany down in scurvy—Kane deter- 
mined to make his way home as best 
he could, and at length miraculously 
succeeded by means of ice-boats. 
Either the adventures of this party 
surpass’ in actual interest almost 
any other that we ever recollect to 
have read, or they are much better 
described than usual. A cold that 
burnt like the hot breath of the 
Sahara, want of provisions, want of 
fuel, scurvy, frost-bites, incessant 
labour and sleeplessness, attacks from 
bears by night, who plundered their 
stores, insubordination and desertion ; 
such form part of the list of miseries 
that this admirable commander had 
to endure either in person, or in the 
persons of those nearest him. Won- 
ders were seen and done; and we 
cannot help thinking that, added to 
his philanthropic object, Jonathan 
was animated by secret hope of out- 
doing John Bull. Whether such an 
emulation existed or not, it would 
have been one innocent, even noble, 
in the highest degree. Would that 
the more bitter feuds of America 
and England could be concluded 
over the desert-grave of Franklin, 
as the Montagues and Oapulets were 
reconciled beside the corpses of their 
children. The differences, though 
equally fantastical and unreasonable 
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in both cases, have been none the 
less acrimonious. It is time now 
that they should cease for ever. As 
for the utility of these polar expedi- 
tions, so often questioned, although 
it may be difficult to establish it as 
far as the avowed objects are con- 
cerned, there is but little question of 
it, looking to other ends. They have 
been valuable as presenting a rally- 
ing-point for the two great nations of 
America and Great Britain as one 
people; and they are valuable as a 
school of danger for the warrior- 
sailors of both—nay, more, as a school 
of self-denial, patience, trust in 

and, indeed, almost every human vir- 
tue. If man is perfected through 
suffering, surely such sufferings are 
not undergone without a _ result. 
Strange it is that the men of only 
one race have been found willing to 
undergo them, for what is called bar- 
ren glory, in long-continued efforts; 
and the men of that race are falsely 
branded as comprising a mere na- 
tion of shopkeepers. The French 
are brave as lions; they have gone 
to the Pole too, represented by the 
chivalrous Bellot; but few of them 
could stand the intolerable ennui, 
sufferings, and darkness of two or 
three arctic winters, one after an- 
other. Yet crew after crew of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans has passed 
through them, not only unrepini 
and unmurmuringly, but cheerful and 
jovial, or, at worst, calmly resigned 
to the Divine will. People who can 
do this, can do and suffer anything. 
All beside need stand in awe of 
them whenever the war with nature 
changes into the war with men. 
Whatever discoveries have beén 
made—Pole or Polynia, North-west 
or North-east Passages—these hardy 
yet gentle sailors have at least dis- 
covered the ne plus ultra and the 
Thule of human endurance and hn- 
man heroism, ‘ 
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LETTERS FROM A LIGHTHOUSE.—NO. II. 


My pear Exsony,—From the con- 
tents of the papers which reached 
me by last post, I perceive that the 
public attention is almost entirely en- 
grossed by questions of reduced taxa- 
tion; and that the prodigality, for I 
will not call it generosity, which was 
manifested during the war period, is 
likely to be succeeded by a fit of the 
severest economy. This is natural 
enough, and to a certain extent even 
praiseworthy ; for the tax-payers are 
clearly entitled to some relief from 
the burdens which they have borne 
without grumbling ; and this can only 
be effected by a large reduction of 
naval and military expenditure, in- 
volving of course a great disband- 
ment and diminution of the forces. 
But I must be allowed to express my 
opinion, that this is being done too 
rapidly, and at the risk of incurring, 
in the event of the resumption of hos- 
tilities, an immense future expendi- 
ture. If we have learned no other 
lesson from the history of the past 
campaign, this at all events ought to 
be kept in mind, that, at the com- 
mencement of the war with Russia, 
we had not a military force adequate 
to the occasion, and that it was only 
by dint of unparalleled exertion that 
we were able to furnish out an army 
capable of maintaining the honour of 
Britain in the field. I need not re- 
mind you how confidently it was 
stated, but a very few years ago, that 
no possible contingency could arise to 
array the states of Europe in a hos- 
tile attitude against one another,— 
how dogmatic were the prophecies 
that the system of free-trade, adopted 
and recommended by Great Britain, 
was of itself sufficient to insure per- 
fect and permanent pacification,—and 
how we were then urged by the Man- 
chester politicians, to get rid of what 
they pleased to term the last relic of 
barbarism, by dispensing altogether 
with the services of a standing army, 
and by reducing our naval establish- 
ment to the lowest possible point. 
The progress of events has shown 
that these prophecies were as lying 
as the Book of Mormon—that the 
confident anticipations of the peace- 





mongers were gross and dangerous 
delusions,—and that their advice, had 
it been taken, would have led to an 
utter prostration and loss of our po- 
litical power. Still, however, the 
prophets are among us; and though 
a Shade less oracular than before, 
they insist upon their bygone con- 
clusions, They preach up economy 
and retrenchment; and the rate- 
payers of the three kingdoms, nothing 
loth to be relieved from a burden, 
one-half of which at least was the 
consequence of previous parsimony 
and of unwise reductions, seem ready 
to swell the cry. Now it seems to 
me to be a self-evident proposition, 
that, if it be desirable to maintain 
an efficient army—not on a war- 
footing, but in a reasonable state of 
preparation—you cannot all at once 
bring down your expenditure to the 
level of the old peace estimates. 
These violent reductions are both un- 
wise, and they are unjust. Unwise, 
because before twelve months have 
expired, you may again be called 
upon to undertake the enormous 
effort of creating another army,—un- 
just, because you thereby throw out 
of employment, without provision, 
thousands of men who have imperil- 
led their lives, and shed their blood 
for the country. It is very easy to 
tell those brave fellows, at banquets 
and patriotic gatherings, that they 
have merited well of their country ; 
but what will that profit them if the 
country turns them unceremoniously 
adrift? That some reduction must 
take place is not only desirable, but 
necessary; but let it be so arranged 
as not to throw away or render nu- 
gatory the experience which, at the 
cost of so much blood and treasure, 
has been gained in the fields of battle, 
or to expose us to the risk of humili- 
ation, before we can hope to advance 
to victory. 

I am quite aware that this is a 
very ticklish subject, and one which 
above all others presents the greatest 
difficulty to politicians; for popular 
constituencies, however eager they 
may be to rush into a fray, invari- 
ably grumble when they are presented 
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with the bill of costs. It does not 
seem to occur to them that a stand- 
ing army is nothing more than the 
modern substitute for personal ser- 
vice, imperative upon all the lieges; 
and that, in reckoning the expense 
of such an establishment, they are 
bound to consider what would be 
the amount of inconvenience and 
loss, if every man capable of bearing 
arms was liable in his turn to con- 
scription and enrolment. Standing 
armies were for some time regarded 
in Great Britain with extreme jeal- 
ousy, as a force which might be 
despotically employed for the sup- 
pression of the liberties of the people. 
But all such apprehensions have long 
ago been dissipated; and experience 
has shown, that the maintenance of 
such a body, in a state of thorongh 
efficiency, is not only a prudential 
but an economical system, inasmuch 
as it leaves the great bulk of the 
people to follow industrial pursuits 
without molestation or disturbance. 

This immunity from military service 
is a privilege well worth the cost, 
even were that greater than has ever 
yet been imposed when the country 
was not actually at war; and it 
seems to me that instead of wishing 
that the army should be reduced to 
that state of inefficiency in which it 
was when the Russian war began, 
the people of this country have a 
manifest interest in maintaining it, 
so as to prevent, for the future, 
the recurrence of ealamities which 
all of us have had reason to deplore. 
I say interest, becanse that motive, 
though not the highest, is the one 
which weighs most. with the masses 
of the people; and I wish, from the 
bottom of my soul, that it were pos- 
sible to free them from prejudice, to 
disenchant them of the delusions 
industriously propagated by dema- 
gogues whose aims are purely selfish, 
and to persuade them to regard this 
question by the light of common 
sense, instead of trusting to the 
illumination of quacks, mountebanks, 
and impostors. 

_The war now concluded has cost 
us, as we all know, an infinite ex- 
penditure of treasure, and a lament- 
able loss of life. Now, what was it 
that led to the concatenation of 
circumstances which hurried us into 
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that war? Primarily, no doubt, it 
was the fixed ambition of Russia 
to gain possession of Turkey: but 
that was an object well known to 
have been contemplated long ago, 
and the merest tyro in diplomacy 
was fully aware of the design. That 
Russia would one day attempt the 
conquest of Turkey was certain, but 
it was equally certain that she 
would make no such attempt until 
she saw the probability of success. 
So far from being precipitate, Russia 
was very wary, patient, and cautious 
in her mode of advance, and, without 
absolutely making a spring, such as 
the tiger does on his intended victim, 
confined her efforts to weakening 
the power of the Ottoman empire. 
In this she succeeded by the move+ 
ments which led to the independence 
of Greece, and the treaties of Adrian- 
ople and Unkiar-Skelessi, by the 
latter of which Turkey did in fact 
become a vassal power. After that, 
Russia was only restrained from con- 
summating her triumph by the op- 
position of the Western powers, and 
perhaps also, in some degree, by the 
apprehension that Austria, if war 
should prove inevitable, might side, 
for her own interest, with France 
and Britain, who, so long as they re 
mained in firm alliance, were likely 
to resist any violent attempt to over- 
throw the balance of power in Europe. 
But in 1849, Russia had the oppor+ 
tunity of rendering such signal service 
to Austria that opposition from the 
latter State was hardly to be ex- 
pected in the event of a move upon 
Constantinople. That difficulty re- 
moved, there remained only the 
barrier of the French and British 
alliance, which more than once 
seemed to be on the verge of dissolv- 
ing. The accession of Lord Aber- 
deen to office as British premier, and 
the shameful language employed by 
some of his subordinates with regard 
to the Emperor of the French, were 
considered as indications that the 
vaunted alliance existed but in name; 
and accordingly the Czar, who now 
thought that the favourable oppor- 
tunity for carrying his designs into 
effect had arrived, made overtures to 
the British government for the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, and the par- 
tition of her spoils. 
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As bad luck would have it, the 
conduct of foreign affairs was at that 
time intrusted to the hands of Lord 
John Russell; who, being of a literary 
turn, thought this a capital opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself by the 
composition of diplomatic notes, and 
straightway concocted despatches so 
feeble, servile, and undecided, that it 
is no wonder if the Czar regarded 
them in the light of mere formal 
protestations, not to be followed up 
by any overt act of opposition. The 
Russian tendencies of Lord Aberdeen 
were notorious, and his mediocre in- 
tellect so thoroughly understood by 
the acute diplomatists of the north, 
that they calculated upon no active 
resistance, provided the British na- 
tion did not take the matter into 
their own hands, and insist upon an 
appeal to arms. That danger still 
remained, and was by no means over- 
looked; for it is a great mistake to 
suppose that Russian statesmen are 
ignorant of the peculiar natare and 
working of our constitution. They 
knew very well that no government 
could stand for a moment against the 
declared will of the nation; but they 
also knew that Britain was not then 
in a condition to declare war with- 
out the support of France, owing to 
the small number of her standing 
army, and the want of military pre- 
paration, arising from reduced esti- 
mates, and a short-sighted system of 
parsimony, consequent upon impa- 
tience of taxation. Along with France, 
Britain was quite able to oppose 
effectual resistance to the aggressions 
of the Czar. Apart from France, she 
could do nothing, and it was this 
latter ‘circumstance, coupled with 
the evident coolness between the 
French and British governments, 
which induced the Czar to persevere 
in his purpose, and which have 
entailed on us the consequences of 
a desperate and expensive war. 

No sooner is that war over, than we 
are again about to reduce our estab- 
lishments to the lowest possible point 
—in other words, to place ourselves in 
such a position, that, in the event of 
another European crisis, we shall not 
be able to act independently—nay, 
absolutely invoking such a crisis by 
reducing to a mere skeleton a splen- 
did army, formed at a vast cost, 
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which, if it were to be maintained in 
efficiency, would constitute the best 
guarantee for the preservation of order 
throughout Europe and the long con- 
tinuance of peace. Of course, I ex- 
pect to hear a dismal how] of horror 
from the economists at such a propo- 
sition; but I would pray them, if suf- 
ficient composure is left for the 
purposes of arithmetical calculation, 
to take the slate in hand, and to 
work out the following sums. By 
the statement of the Chancellor of 
Exchequer it appears that the late 
war has cost us seventy-six millions 
in money, besides loss of life, which 
is not commutable into. pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Of those seventy- 
six millions, forty have been raised 
by taxation and thirty-six by loan — 
a distinction, however, which is imma- 
terial for the consideration of this 
question, as the whole amount has 
been expended. Now let us suppose 
that this sum had been capitalised, 
and the interest of it applied to keep- 
ing our armaments in an efficient 
state, over and above the sums 
annually voted for their mainten- 
ance in the time of peace; we should 
have had, at the outbreak of the war, 
a military and naval force of such 
strength, that Russia, had her power 
been twice as gigantic as it was, 
would not have dared to defy us 
into the field. But as matters now 
stand, the whole sum of seventy-six 
millions has perished, and, moreover, 
the country is henceforward saddled 
with a permanent annual charge for 
the interest of the thirty-six millions 
borrowed. 

I say, therefore, that the immediate 
result to the country of this false 
economy, purchased by reducing our 
armaments to a state of inefticiency, 
has been a loss of seventy-six mil- 
lions of capital and a permanent an- 
nual charge of about a million and a 
half, all which might have been saved, 
had the people and their rulers not 
yielded to the infatuation of securing 
an immediate small saving at the risk 
of an enormous prospective loss. To 
a country situated like Great Britain, 
the maintenance of its armament in 
a proper state of efficiency, by which 
I mean the power of immediately, 
when occasion occurs, displaying @ 
menacing front, is very much analo- 
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gous to the fire insurance which pri- 
yate individuals pay for the security 
of their houses and goods. Years 
may elapse without the occurrence 
of an accident; but when an acci- 
dent does occur, the loss is tremen- 
dous, and must fall exclusively on 
the shoulders of those who have ne- 
glected the prudential precaution. 

Of course, it is open to any one 
to deny that my proposition rests 
upon sound premises. Penny-wise 
and pound-foolish economists may 
say that the war would have broken 
out whether or not Britain was pre- 
pared to have offered immediate and 
effectual resistance to the Russian 
schemes of aggrandisement. That 
is matter of opinion; but I rest my 
view upon the concurrent testimony 
of the leading men of Europe, and of 
the Russians themselves, who do not 
hesitate to aver that the war would 
not have been commenced, had Britain 
been in possession of a military force 
which could be instantly brought 
into the field. Usually the Russians 
couple with that statement an alle- 
gation that they were misled as to 
the intentions of the British minis- 
try: but that has nothing whatever 
to do with the present question. It 
was the absence of adequate force on 
our part that tempted them into the 
field ; and to that alone, I maintain, is 
the recent expenditure attributable. 

But even supposing that no pre- 
paration on our part could have pre- 
vented the war, is it not obvious that 
such preparation must materially 
have lessened the expense? With 
an adequate force in hand we might 
have done for forty millions, or even 
less, what it has cost us seventy-six 
millions to accomplish; for, in war, 
time is everything, and where sud- 
den provision is required it must be 
purchased at twice the ordinary rate. 
So that, on the lowest possible view 
that can be adopted, we have sus- 
tained a most serious loss by reduc- 
ing, in time of peace, our armaments 
to so miserable a state that they 
were practically useless for military 
operations at the time when the war 
began. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten that 
we were greatly favoured during the 
whole period of the recent struggle. 
Britain had but one enemy to cope 
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with, and there were no disturbances 
either at home or in the colonies, or 
elsewhere, to distract her attention. 
It may never again be our fortune 
to plunge into a contest with so 
little extraneous embarrassment, but 
that circumstance, so far from ex- 
citing foolhardiness, ought to teach 
us circumspection, and to impress 
upon us the necessity of adequate 
preparation. I am quite aware that 
this kind of Oassandra talk is not 
likely to find favour either with the 
bulk of the tax-payers, or with the 
politicians who are competitors for 
rule, and who think that the straight 
road to popularity lies through di- 
minished taxation—nevertheless I 
am determined (always with your 
kind permission) to have my say out 
on a subject so important for the 
welfare of the country; and I do not 
care whose prejudices I startle, or 
whose preconceived opinions I dis- 
compose, so long as I am enunciat- 
ing what I solemnly, sincerely, and 
deliberately believe to be the truth. 
There is a numerous class of men 
in this country who think, as I do, 
that the British army and navy 
ought always to be maintained in a 
state of high efficiency—by which I 
mean on a scale proportionate to the 
wealth of the country, and to the 
magnitude of the interests at stake. 
But they, like others who take a dif- 
ferent view, see an insuperable objec- 
tion in the concomitant expense. I 
have endeavoured already to show, 
with what success I know not, that 
the result of parsimony in the main- 
tenance of our establishments has 
been an enormous additional burden. 
But I shall pass from that argument, 
and bring forward another which 
deserves at least equal consideration. 
One leading maxim of economy, 
both private and public, is, that you 
should cut your coat according to 
your cloth—in other words, that your 
expenditures should be regulated by 
the amount of your income. I do 
not admit the universal application 
of this rule, because I hold that in 
every case there are certain precau- 
tions which, however expensive, ought 
not to be omitted. But, not to com- 
plicate matters, let us take the 
maxim as it stands. I suppose it 
will be admitted that the expendi- 
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ture of a rich country ought to be 
greater than that of a comparatively 

oor one; and it follows as a corol- 

ry, that a country as it becomes 
rich ought to extend its expenditure. 
I turn to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made no latter than 
the 13th February—had it been made 
later, in all probability I should not 
have had an opportunity of noticing 
it—and I find him congratulating the 
e>untry on its state of unexampled 
prosperity. I could cut out from the 
Times, and wafer into this letter, a 
very pleasing column of statistics, 
showing how rapidly our wealth is 
increasing; but I shall content my- 
self with the following sentence: 
‘The general result is, that our ex- 
ports have doubled in value since the 
year 1849; and if we compare this 
year with the year following, the con- 
clusion of the last great European 
war, we shall find that we commence 
this period of peace with exports 
three times greater than they were 
in 1816.” Next, by referring to my 
old friend Porter, I find that in 1816 
the charge for the navy, army, and 
ordnance was £27,293,064; whereas 
the charge for the ensuing year, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, is only £19,734,000. 
Now I readily admit that the esti- 
mates for years immediately succeed- 
ing a general peace are not to be 
taken as acriterion of future expeadi- 
ture; for I find that in 1817 the 
amount dwindled to £17,608,777. In 
1853, it was reduced to £15,768,417. 
In 1817 the amount of interest on 
the national debt was £31,436,245. 
In 1857, according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is £28,550,000, 
being a difference in favour of the 
public of very nearly three millions. 
I note this to show that our annual 
necessary burden, for which the pub- 
lic credit is engaged, has diminished 
so much in amount that if we add to- 
gether the amount of interest of the 
national debt, and the amount of the 
army and navy estimates for the 
years 1817 and 1857 respectively, 
the result is a saving of £761,000 in 
favour of the latter year. So then, 
even supposing that the wealth of 
the nation had not increased at all 
during the intervening forty years, 
here is a considerable reduction in 
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the amount of the combined items 
which press heaviest on the country, 

But the wealth of the nation has 
increased and increased enormously 
if any faith whatever is to be re. 
posed in statistics. The declared 
value of British and Irish exports 
is £115,390,000 in 1856, against 
£41,492,312 in 1817. The tonnage 
inwards and outwards from ports of 
the United Kingdom was 17,904,000 
in 1856, against 4,069,090 in 1817, 
Mr. Porter calculates, founding upon 
the produce of the legacy duty, that 
in thirty-one years, between 1814 
and 1845, one thousand millions of 
pounds was added to the value of 
personal property. I have no means 
within my reach of ascertaining what 
may be the increase in value of 
real property; but I observe that, in 
Scotland alone, the valuation of 1856 
gives a yearly return of £11,757,138, 
whilst in 1815 the value of the real 
property was assessed at £6,652,655. 

If these things be true—and they 
defy the possibility of a denial—it 
follows as a matter of course, that 
the country is at least twice as 
wealthy as it was in 1817, and con- 
sequently well able to endure an in- 
creased amount of taxation. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not one of 
those who hold that burdens should 
be imposed in a corresponding ratio 
to the increase of the national wealth, 
but I do say that this enormous aug- 
mentation of wealth is a conclusive 
answer to the men who object to any 
increase of establishments on account 
of the inability of the nation to sup- 
port them. The nation is perfectly 
able to maintain the army and navy 
in an effective state and numbers, and 
that without rendering taxation bur- 
densome or oppressive. The present 
clamour against the income-tax is not 
a clamour against taxation. It is 
simply an outcry and protest against 
a particular impost, indefensible, as I 
think, in principle, and most unjust 
in its operation. 

This is a matter which deserves 
and requires consideration, because, 
until our system of taxation is put 
upon a totally different footing, the 
old how! against expensive establish- 
ments will be continued; and I 
thoroughly sympathise with that 
section of the public who insist that 
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the “ war ninepence ” shall be immedi- 
ately remitted, and provision made for 
the extinguishment of the income-tax 
in 1860. The property and income- 
tax was introduced’ by the late Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842, not as a perma- 
nent or just mode of taxation ; indeed, 
he did not conceal his opinion that 
it was not equitable, and could not be 
permanent; but as an exceptional 
impost tu last only for three years, 
for the purpose of effecting an im- 
provement in the state of ‘ the manu- 
facturing interests.” Again, its con- 
tinuance in 1845 was proposed on 
the sole ground that Sir Robert Peel 
might be enabled “to make such ar- 
rangements with regard to general 
taxation as shall be the foundation of 
great commercial prosperity.” Well, 
in the opinion of all it has served 
that special purpose, and it has, more- 
over, saved us from adding forty 
millions to the amount of the na- 
tional debt. Surely it is time now 
that it should cease, unless its char- 
acter has altogether been changed. 
Bat how is the revenue to be 
raised? That, after all, is the ques- 
tion which concerns us most, and it 
is one which must be solved without 
delay ; for even allowing for a pro- 
gressive increase in the items of cus- 
toms and excise, as regulated at 
present, I cannot see my way to the 
abolition of the income tax in 1860, 
if our establishments are to be kept 
up on a proper footing, without a 
substitute. And I may here remark 
that there seems no likelihood of a 
cessation from demands on the public 
purse for civil and other purposes. 
There is a demand for education, 
public works, and fifty other things, 
some just and good, some question- 
able, and many bad, which are an- 
nually dinned into the ears of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some 
of these, I am perfectly sure, will, 
in the course of the next year or two, 
be conceded; for, whatever may be 
the advantages of popular representa- 
tion, it acts as a terrible drag ony 
the convictions of public men, and 
forces ministries through fear of 
being displaced to adopt measures 
which are not in accordance with 
their honest and deliberate judg- 
ment. In the present broken state 
of parties, either the imposition of a 
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new tax or the revival of an old one 
is a matter of serious moment and of 
decided difficulty; not because the 
nation is unable to stand taxation, 
but because there is so much disa- 
greement upon the principle of rais- 
ing a revenue. 

One thing, I think, is clear; and 
that is, that the augmentation of the 
income-tax levied from a very small 
proportion of the population, for the 
purposes of the late war, without a 
corresponding rise in those duties 
which are understood to represent 
indirect taxation, must be taken as a 
proof that the present system is 
essentially and radically bad. It is 
worse than the old financial system 
practised in the times of the Oru- 
sades; for then a poll-tax, under the 
name of Peter’s Pence, was levied 
throughout England; and the baron 
or knight who went out to the Holy 
Land had, besides his chance of 
winning a seigneury in the East, a 
dispensation from, paying his debts 
during the period’ of his pilgrimage. 
Now the great mass of the popula- 
tion is not only relieved from pay- 
ment of the pence peculiarly appro- 
priated to St. Peter, but they get 
most of the articles of their consump- 
tion free of duty, and the war-burden 
is laid on the shoulders of the men 
whose superior intelligence and en- 
ergy have enabled them to realise 
incomes, in the general case very 
moderate, in return for which exer- 
tion they are made to undergo the 
agonies of the hydraulic press of the 
Income-tax Oommissioners. I ques- 
tion whether the Inquisition, abomin- 
able as it must have been, was a 
greater grievance. Even here, in this 
remote Pharos, I have seen a speci- 
men of its working. My respected 
principal, Archy M‘Craw, falls under 
the limit of its operation; and 
though he would be ready to shed 
the last drop of his blood in defence 
of the cause of his country, it has 
irked him sorely, that, owing to the 
war ninepence, he has been obliged 
to curtail his allowance to his 
daughters—both widows with more 
children than Malthus would believe 
—to shorten his own modicum of 

igtail, and even to interfere with 

Ispeth’s snuff-box, without which 
she can derive but little comfort or 
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edification from the perusal of the 
Oameronian divines. So that this 
poor fellow, because he has been 
steady, industrious, and intelligent, 
has been forced to surrender to Gov- 
ernment one and fourpence out of 
every pound of his salary, in order 
that: men who do not earn one hun- 
dred pounds a year,.may escape direct 
taxation altogether, and have their 
indirect taxation lowered. Let us 
suppose that the wages of ten sub- 
ordinate M-Craws amount collec- 
tively to £990, while Archy has £150. 
The ten are allowed to go scot-free, 
and Archy pays the reckoning for the 
whole. 

That property, realised property, 
should be taxed, I admit; but it 
should not be taxed exorbitantly, so 
long as it remains in one hand. It 
appears to me that the proper time 
for laying a considerable tax on pro- 
perty is when it changes owners; 
and I think that in this direction 
there is room for an increase of the 
revenue. I can see no good reason 
for adhering to the present scale of 
legacy and succession duty, under 
which lineal descendants and as- 
cendants are charged at one per cent, 
immediate collaterals at three, more 
remote collaterals at five and six, 
and strangers at ten per cent. This 
latter imposition as it relates to pro- 
perty, which must be regarded in the 
light of a windfall, should be con- 
tinued; but I cannot persuade my- 
self that the other distinctions are 
equitable. If I were Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which, thank heaven, 
I am not, | should be very much in- 
clined to propose a uniform tax on 
succession, with the one exception 
first noted at a rate not exceeding 
five per cent. In this way the whole 
realised property in the country 
would be made to contribute equally 
as it changed owners; and property 
is unquestionably a far more legiti- 
mate subject for taxation than in- 
dustry. 

Next, I think that the time has 
come for a thorough and impartial 
revision of customs’ duties, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how much 
the consumer has benefited by each 
remission of duty. When no such 
advantage has been gained, then it 
is obvious that the particular article 
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is a fit subject for taxation. Dur- 
ing the heat of the free-trade contro- 
versy, it is no wonder that a good 
deal of extravagance should have been 
manifested on both sides, that theo- 
ries should have been pushed too far, 
and that men, otherwise sagacions, 
should have become so tenacious of 
their opinions, simply because these 
were challenged, as absolutely to 
believe in their own infuallibility, 
That is always the case during the 
existence of a keen opinionative con- 
test; but when the contest is over, 
and experience, like the dawn, breaks 
upon the battle-fiell, we invariably 
discover that, upon both sides, there 
have been blunders and miscalcula- 
tions. Also, it should be kept in 
mind that many of these fiscal remis- 
sions, when made by Sir Robert Peel 
and others, were expressly stated to 
be “experiments,” not to be con- 
tinued unless they should prove sue- 
cessful. So that nothing whatever 
stands in the way of such a revision, 
unless it be the blind obstinacy of 
political characters, who think that 
they can only maintain their present 
credit by adhering to their previous 
opinicns. 

For my own part I very heartily 
approve of all reductions which have 
materially benefited the consumer. 
The lowering of duty on tea, sugar, 
coffee, and other articles of general 
and wholesome use, is an immense 
boon to the working-classes; and it 
ought to be considered in that light, 
not as a reduction the advantages 
of which are equally shared by all. 
For in, the houses of the wealthier 
classes, such articles are consumed 
in far greater quantities than in 
those of the poor, a consideration 
never to be overlooked in cases in 
which revenue is regulated by con- 
sumption. But whenever it can be 
shown that reduction of duties has 
not benefited the consumer, but that, 
on the contrary, the reduction has 
been a mere bonus to the manufac- 
turer or retailer, that is, in my 
humble opinion, a legitimate case for 
taxation. Yet there are some men 
who even now clamour for further 
reductions in cases where the con- 
sumer cannot appreciably benefit. 
That brazen-visaged personage Mr. 
Milner Gibson (who, I trust, has de- 
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rived both edification and amuse- 
ment from Mr. Roebuck’s recent 
speech on the influences which 
fashionable society can exercise over 
the independence of Radical mem- 
bers) wants to have the paper duty, 
amounting last year to £1,031, 808, 
repealed. You must, as a matter 
of course, be able to form a much 
better estimate than I can of the 
probable effect of such a reduction, 
as regurds the interests of the con- 
sumer; but, seeing that the ex- 
cise duty on paper is only 14d. per 
pound, [ cannot discover the im- 
mense benefit which is to follow such 
a serious diminution of revenue. I 
find that one of the railway volumes, 
published at the price of a shilling, 
weighs only seven ounces; conse- 
quently the amount of excise duty 
levied on the paper is less than three 
farthings. If the duty were to be re- 
moved, I take it for granted that the 
volume would not be sold any 
cheaper; but even if the purchaser 
were to reap the advantage of the 
three farthings, it does seem to me 
that this is not a tax against which he 
has any right to rebel. There is a 
maxim in the civil law, de minimis 
non curat pretor, but minims are 
valuable things in the eyes of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
they produce so much revenue with- 
out exciting a grumble for which 
there can be any possible excuse or 
palliation. Daily newspapers can 
now be had for the low charge of 
one penny, and the total repeal of 
the duty would not make the slight- 
est difference in their price. What, 
then, are we to think of an agitation 
which, if successful, would occasion a 
considerable deficit in the revenue, 
while it does not possess even the 
questionable recommendation of bene- 
fiting the buying public? 

But it is full time that I should 
have done with these speculations 
upon revenue, which, if they do not 
emanate from an empty brain, are at 
all events suggested by an attenuated 
purse. I would not have entered 
into them, but for my belief that a 
financial crisis of a very serious na- 
ture is rapidly approaching, the ordi- 
hary means of revenue being inade- 
quate to supply the demands which 


are legitimately made upon the pub-_ 
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lic purse. I see no likelihood of the 
possibility of contracting expenditure, 
at least to any sensible degree. In 
some branches of the public service, 
indeed, I believe that reductions 
could be safely made; but such re- 
ductions would be more than swal- 
lowed up by new charges, which it is 
impossible for the country, in its pre- 
sent state of expansion, to avoid. 
Economy, not parsimony, should be 
our rule; and if it indeed be true 
that during the forty years of peace, 
property has accumulated so enor- 
mously as Mr. Porter and other autho- 
rities allege, we need not be niggards 
in any matter which concerns the 
vital interests of the nation. We are 
told, and we must believe it, that 
there are mines of revenue available, 
if we only can devise a proper method 
to get at them ; and surely it would 
be far better to do so, than to con- 
tinue scourging the somewhat ex- 
hausted surface of the soil. But 
whatever may be the pressure of the 
new requirements—into whose hands 
soever the government of the country 
may fall—I do trust that there may 
be no repetition of the infatuation of 
former years, by reducing our arma- 
ments so far, as to invite foreign 
aggression, and so to involve us once 
more in the calamitous expenditure 
of a war. We used to plume our- 
selves greatly and extravagantly upon 
what was called the prestige and in- 
fiuence of Great Britain upon the 
continent, but that is now to all 
intents and purposes a tradition. 
The vast exertions which our fathers 
made to check the unbridled ambition 
of the first Napoleon—the recapture 
of the Peninsula—our naval victories 
—and the crowning glory of Water- 
loo—did indeed give Britain an 
ascendancy and pre-eminence which 
was recognised for many years, and 
which caused her to be respected and 
feared. But our later policy, under 
the rule of the Liberals, or quasi- 
Liberals, has produced a sad reaction. 
We have made enemies, or at least 
cold friends of old allies, by throwing 
our influence into the democratic 
scale, and by aiding revolutionary 
movements. We have disgusted ex- 
treme revolutionists by not giving 
them effectual aid, after we have pro- 
fessed our sympathy. We have bul- 
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lied the weak, and failed to defy the 
strong. We have abandoned the old 
method of the brief word and the 
vigorous arm, and have resorted to 
diplomacy, in which we have been 
sorely outwitted. In short, we have 
lost that degree of influence which 
we once possessed; and even a third- 
rate power, like Naples, can now 
afford to slight our counsel, and to 
disregard our threats. On _ the 
Continent, plainly and undeniably, 
France is assuming the position 
which we once occupied ; and France 
will henceforward take the lead in all 
questions of international European 
policy. That may be galling to our 
pride, but it is the penalty which we 
must pay for vacillating opinion and 
for heterogeneous action. Our evi- 
dent want of preparation at the com- 
mencement of the recent war has 
tended still further to foster the idea, 
that, apart from commerce, we are 
comparatively powerless; and, so far 
as my own experience goes, I do not 
‘think that we have received any- 
thing like proper credit for the colos- 
sal exertions which were made, and 
made with success, to remedy the 
existing deficiencies. If it ever can 
be said, with a due regard to the 
interests of humanity, that a war 
has ended too soon, that language 
might be employed with reference to 
the recent struggle; for, towards the 
close of it, we, of all the combatartits, 
remained unexhausted,—nay, far 
stronger and more able for action 
than we were at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. It is not upon the efficiency 
of our transports, however that may 
have contributed to the success of 
the Allies, that we can rest our 
claims for European recognition, and 
consequent weight and influence. 
The memory of Inkermann did more 
for us than the employment of a 
thousand steamers; but even in that 
memorable and almost unexampled 
struggle, France claims something of 
the glory. And finally, by the cap- 
ture of the Malakoff, France, in the 
eyes of Europe, eclipsed our deeds in 
arms. 

Wince as we may at the thought, 
France has the better of us now in 
reputation as a military power; and 
no wonder, For France, with its 

large standing army, which it never 
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has been able to dispense with, owing 
to its frequent revolutions, and with 
its military colony of Algeria, had a 
force realy and adequate for any 
emergency ; whereas we, having cut 
down our establishments to the low- 
est point, could only, in order to main- 
tain the struggle, furnish a contin- 
gent, of which a large portion consist- 
ed of raw and unseasoned recruits, 
unable to sustain the hardships of 
long and rigorous campaign, liable 
to epidemic disease, and officered by 
men who, for the most part, had never 
been engaged in actual service. The 
result was lamentable. Sickness, not 
the sword, more than decimated our 
ranks, even before a shot was fired; 
but from the day of Alma, when 
the British bayonets first glimmered 
beneath the Crimean sun, our men 
recovered power: and, despite of the 
dreary trenches, and the fierce storms 
on the bare plateau—despite of pri- 
vations directly traceable to the im- 
becility of home administration— 
they persevered nobly and unflinch- 
ingly, in the midst of famine, danger, 
and death, until their colours were 
foided, and the signal for recall was 
blown. 

And do those men deserve nothing 
better from their country than a bare 
acknowledgement of their services, 
a complimentary banquet, a medal, 
and a circular of dismissal? 0, 
Messieurs Smith, Brown, Thompson, 
Jones, and Robinson—you who are 
ratepayers, and who arrogate to your- 
selves something of the pride, if not 
the glory of the recent war—think, I 
pray you, what would have been 
your sensations had you been com- 
pelled to lodge for a whole winter 
under canvass on an unsheltered 
hill-side, snow-drifts accumulating 
around, and the bitter winds freezing 
the marrow within your bones? 
Conceive yourselves located there, 
with but a single blanket and 2 
threadbare greatcoat to keep you 
from contact with the hard or rather 
sloppy ground, attempting to roast 
your green coffee and to thaw your 
salt pork at a fire made out of @ 
handful of roots, which you had to 
dig from the ground with your nails. 
Fancy yourselves summoned at night- 
fall to take your turn at the trenches, 
wading ankle-deep in slush which 
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found free entrance through the rents 
in your worn-out shoes, until you 
arrived at the place which was the 
mark for the enemy’s artillery, where 
round-shot were crashing and bombs 
bursting around you, and many a 
brave fellow was writhing and gasp- 
ing in the death-agony! Would you 
not have given a cheque for the last 
farthing of your balance at the bank- 
ers—yea, signed away two-thirds of 
your whole accumulated property—if 
by that sacrifice you could be trans- 
ported from the valley of the shadow 
of death to your own comfortable 
beds in London? Personally you 
have been spared such horrors, but 
only because others went forth to do 
battle in your stead. And now that 
they have returned home, after hav- 
ing suffered and endured so much, 
is it, think you, a right, just, or cre- 
ditable thing that they should be 
turned loose on the streets to find 
their living as they best may? Is 
the soldier, who has become such at 
your bidding, to be considered, when 
peace is restored, simply as an unem- 
ployed operative, whom you are for- 
bidden to relieve or assist by certain 
stern maxims of political economy, 
which are to be consulted whenever 
we have to deal with our fellow-men, 
rather than the impulses of humanity, 
charity, or gratitude? I am not an 
advocate of extravagant establish- 
ments—I am no lover of supernu- 
meraries—I do not wish to see, dur- 
ing a period of peace, our armaments 
kept up to the same point as in time 
of war—but I do say that the Govern- 
ment ought, in some way, to recognise 
the services of the soldier, and not to 
turn him helplessly adrift. Nor do I 
think there would be any serious 
practical difficulty as to this, if 
the principle were once recognised. 
Surely in the colonies there is abun- 
dance of waste land, merely wanting 
the hand of the tiller to make it pro- 
fitable. Why should not allotments 
be given to such of the soldiery as 
we find it necessary to disband? I 
am convinced that the prospect of 
such a boon after service would be 
far more effectual than any possible 
amount of bounty, towards recruiting 
the ranks of the army, should war 
again be declared ; and moreover, the 
settlement of such men in the colo- 
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nies would be advantageous in a 
political point of view. I believe 
that the Government has already 
given such grants, but not to our own 
people. If I am to believe what I 
see stated positively in the public 
prints, each private in the German 
legion—a body which never was 
brought into service, has received an 
allotment of government-land at the 
Cape. That was held out to them as 
an inducement to enlist; but why, 
I may ask, was the same inducement 
not presented to natives of the Brit- 
ish Islands? This preference shown 
to foreigners is really scandalous; 
and I think that the time of the 
House of Commons might be worse 
occupied than with an earnest discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Observe, I am dealing at present 
with the case of the disbanded sol- 
dier only. I maintain that he has 
a claim upon the State which we are 
bound to satisfy, and I apprehend 
serious consequences if it be not 
attended to. For, remark this, that 
a man who has been taken from his 
original employment, and trained as a 
soldier, cannot return easily to his for- 
mer avocation, even should he be for- 
tunate enough to find an opportunity. 
The soldier, if left unemployed, and 
without the means of subsistence, 
may become a dangerous animal, 
Already I observe the philo-convicts 
are attempting to account for the 
increase of garottings, housebreak- 
ings, and the like, by referring to the 
number of men discharged from the 
army and militia, who cannot find 
employment. I believe that, in 
order to screen those precious pets of 
theirs, the ticket-of-leave men, they 
would not hesitate, on occasion, to 
assert that a great proportion of the 
urban Thugs was composed of brief- 
less barristers, or of medical men 
who never had the opportunity of 
testing the regularity of a pulse. [ 
think there need be no difficulty 
whatever in accounting for the in- 
crease of Thuggee, from the simple 
and solitary fact that the most dex- 
terous and experienced practitioners 
of that and kindred arts, have been 
let loose, after conviction, upon the 
public with licenses to prosecute 
their mystery. Nevertheless it is a 
grave matter for the public that a 
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large body of men should be sum- 
marily dismissed from service, at a 
time when there is a great competi- 
tion for employment. Temptation 
lies in their way; and the feeling 
that they have been badly used is 
not an incentive to orderly courses, 
The case of the soldier ‘is essentially 
different from that of the sailor. 
The mercantile marine is sufficiently 
extensive to offer employment to the 
able seamen; but the soldier is com- 
paratively helpless, and therefore en- 
titled to the sympathy and assistance 
of the State. 

I am not in the least degree sur- 
prised that foreigners should find 
difficulty in comprehending the na- 
ture of our British constitution. 
They see us, immediately after the 
termination of a war, in which our 
soldiers have covered themselves 
with glory, dismissing a great many 
of these from the service without any 
provision for the fature—a circum- 
stance the more remarkable because 
we have féted them, and praised 
them, and have assembled in crowds 
to do them honour within the last 
few months. Every one knows that, 
in all probability, some of these brave 
fellows, to whom we owe so much, 
will have difficulty in procuring a 
erust, which is a sad thing to contem- 
plate. On the other hand, they see 
us coddling up our convicts, dieting 
them on a far more liberal scale than 
the working man can hope to obtain, 
furnishing them with first-rate medi- 
cal attendance, and even providing 
them with luxuries. Here is an ex- 
tract from the Hampshire Telegraph, 
which has been going the round of 
the newspapers, and which seems to 
me very like an advertisement of 
the advantages consequent upon 
crime :— 

“Tur Comrorts or A Convicr’s Lirz.— 
We give, as it is a matter that bears on 
circumstances that have lately occurred 
in this borough as well as in London, 
the rations served out daily to the in- 
mates of the Convict Prison at Portsea. 
We think our readers will agree with 
us in thinking that they would be satis- 
fied to subsist on such rations them- 
selves. Daily rations of convicts:— 
Breakfast, 12 ounces of bread and 1 pint 
of cocoa; dinner, 6 ounces of bread, 
1 Ib. of potatoes, 1 pint of soup, and 5} 
ounces of meat, weighed after cooking; 
supper, 9 ounces of bread, 1 pint of 
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gruel, or 1 pint of tea, if in third class ; 
third-class men are allowed 8 ounces of 
bread, two ounces of cheese, and half a 
pint of porter extra on Sundays; fourth- 
class men are all to have baked or 
roasted beef or mutton four times a- 
week, with a pudding, made of 8 ounces 
of flour, 1 ounce of suet, and 2 ounces 
of milk, with a spoonful of molasses over 
it on Thursdays.” 


So that a man has only to be con- 
victed in order to secure comfortable 
lodgings, and a liberal diet, at the 
cost of a generous country! It is 
now many years since Sir E. B, 
Lytton, in that able and suggestive 
work of his, England and the Eng- 
lish, published a dietary scale con- 
structed from official returns. Ac- 
cording to it, the different classes 
under-mentioned are thus fed :— 


Solid Food. 
Independent agricultural 
labourer, per week, 122 oz 
Able-bodied pauper, . 151 ,, 
Suspected thief, 181 ,, 
Convicted thief, 239 ,, 
Transported thief, , 330 » 


“So that,” says he, “ the industrious 
labourer has less than the pauper, 
the pauper less than the suspected 
thief, the suspected thief less than 
the convicted, the convicted less than 
the transported, and by the time 
you reach the end of the gradation, 
you find that the transported thief 
has nearly three times the allowance 
of the honest labourer!” Why these 
human wild-boars should be so pre- 
posterously crammed in their prison- 
frank, it passes the measure of my 
ability to conceive. If they were 
mariners wrecked on some island of 
cannibals, and set apart for fattening 
preparatory to a feast in honour of 
the infernal gods, they could not 
have their wants attended to with 
more liberal hospitality! Cocoa— 
tea—soup—bread — meat — potatoes 
—cheese—baked or roasted beef or 
mutton— porter — pudding — milk— 
and molasses! Why, the most honest 
fellow alive, if he had nothing to eat 
for six-and-thirty hours, would 
tempted to commit a house-b 

for the sake of participating in 
sumptuous fare! I have hitherto 
understood, upon tolerably respect 
able and undeniably ancient suthor- 
ity, that fasting was considered to be 
the proper concomitant of repent 
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ance, but it seems that is an exploded 
error. Spare diet, according to the 
old physicians, was the most effectual 
way of curbing and subduing the 
animal passions, supposed to be pretty 
well developed in the physical frame 
of malefactors ; but that notion also is 
discarded. Benevolent justices of 
peace, hobbling through the jails 
before dinner, with a large secretion 
of gastric juice in their own stomachs, 
are apt to be tender-hearted ; and any 
one detected and exposed case of 
harshness or severity on the part of 
superintendents, is sure to be fol- 
lowed by the augmentation of the 
creature-comforts of the whole im- 
prisoned population. 

And has it come to this, that the 
convict is to be coddled up and fed 
luxuriously, while the soldier, when 
no longer wanted in the field, is to 
be turned unceremoniously adrift? 
No man of ordinary feeling would so 
neglect even a dumb brute which had 
done him service ; and surely more is 
required at our hands when those we 
have to deal with are our country- 
men and brothers, who, for our sakes, 
have braved death on the battle-field 
—have exposed their bodies to the 
pestilence and their bosoms to the 
weapons of the enemy—while we in 
our quiet and unmolested homes were 
uttering prayers for their success. 
If those prayers were not utterly self- 
ish—if we do not wish to stand con- 
victed as a nation of most vile hypo- 
crisy—let the case of the soldier be 
looked to now. Rely upon it that a 
prompt generosity—if that can be 
called generosity which is simply the 
discharge of a moral debt—will bring 
its own reward, and be nobly ac- 
knowledged, whenever Britain shall 
again be compelled to send her legions 
into the field. 

As to the point at which our mili- 
tary force should be preserved, I ven- 
ture to offer no opinion. But I 
cannot suppose that any ministry 
will from Wicked parsimony—for it 
is worse than mischievous—or from 
a desire to cultivate momentary po- 
pularity, by cutting down the esti- 
mates to the quick, allow our army 
to fall into the same wretched state 
as regards numbers and equipment 
in which it was at the commence- 
ment of the Russian war. I have 
already, in this article, expressed my 
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opinion that our want of preparation 
was one of the proximate causes 
which led to the war, and I have 
stated my reavons for thinking so: 
and it well becomes us to consider 
whether, for the sake of an immedi- 
ate paltry saving, it will be prudent 
to proceed to such a disarmament as 
may tempt future aggression. Much 
has been said and written about the 
state of the British at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, but nowhere do I 
find so clear and succinct an account 
as that given by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamley in his Campaign of Sebas- 
topol, a book which I refrain from 
eulogising, simply because in it you 
have a paternal interest. I was very 
much struck, in reading it over the 
other day, by the following passage, 
which not only shows how much the 
efficiency of our troops had been im- 
paired by scandalous neglect, but to- 
wards the conclusion is even prophe- 
tic in its tone. As this was written 
in January 1855, when the war was 
at. the hottest point, this cannot be 
received as other than impartial tes- 
timony; and I pray you to let me 
have the benefit of a reprint, as it 
tends very much to fortify the views 
which I have endeavoured to ex- 
press, 

«The naval portion of our armament 
was splendid. Our ships of war, our 
fleets of powerful steamers and huge 
transports, commanded the admiration 
and respect of the French, No signs of 
national frugality or short-coming were 
visible there. But avery cursory glance 
at the condition of our military force, 
when the war began, will show its utter 
inadequacy to our rank and pretensions 
in the scale of nations. In all our gar- 
risons at home and abroad the troo 
were barely sufficient to supply the 
necessary guards, At Gibraltar we had 
800 guns, and 500 artillerymen to work 
them. At Chobham we thought we had 
done great things when we assembled 
10,090 men to play at seldiers, while 
foreign potentates laughed in their 
sleeves at the display. Our cavalry 
force was absolutely ridiculous in its 
weakness, fitter numerically for some 
petty prineipensy than for a mighty 
monarchy. Regiments a ure in Tur- 
key, admirably fer a t inferior in 
numbers to a respectable squadron, 
The artillery, that complex arm, in- 
volving duties so various, and which de- 
mand so much time in acquiring, has 
been always kept at a below its 
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due proportion in an army such as is 
now in the field. Batteries at Woolwich 
for years consisted of four guns and four 
waggons, each drawn by four horses, 
with gunners and drivers in proportion ; 
whereas, in the field, each battery has 
six guns, drawn each by eight horses, 
and seventeen waggons of various kinds, 
ammunition, store and forge waggons, 
with three times the number of horses 
considered necessary on the peace foot- 
ing. The horses, both of artillery and 
cavalry, always accustomed to be separ- 
ated by stalls, at the beginning of the 
campaign ak ppg kicked each other 
as they stood at their picquet-ropes, 
and numbers of them were thus crippled 
for weeks, and some permanently in- 
jured. The train of carriages with the 
supply of small-arm ammunition for the 
infantry was devised at Woolwich when 
the war broke out, and the vehicles were 
constructed in such a fashion that the 
animals of the country we were employ- 
ed in could not draw them, and they 
were left useless at Varna; which could 
not have happened had our field equip- 
ments been systematically kept as 
efficient as those of Continental armies. I 
do not mean to draw any comparison 
unfavourable to our own troops and our 
own system, so far as they go. We have 
little to learn in war from any nation, 
and the superiority in the internal man- 
agement of the French army is princi- 
pally due, in my judgment, wherever it 
really exists, to the ample supplies of 
men and material which, maintained and 
practised in time of peace, respond with 
ease and efficiency to the requirements 
of war. 

“ Probably all this will now be reme- 
died. Soldiers will be enlisted, transport 
procured, surgeons commissioned, and the 
glory of England maintained in a fashion 
worthy of her unrivalled resources— 
and then will come peace. And with 
peace will return our habit of considering 
that alone valuable, the value of which 
ean be measured by the commercial 
standard; the army will shrivel to a 
skeleton—its members will be again the 
object of jealousy and taunts—until, in 
a new war, we shall again learn our 
deficiencies from our misfortunes. In 
our first campaigns, our victories will 
remain unimproved for want of cavalry; 
our supplies of all kinds will fail for 
want of transport ; and our troops, sud- 
denly transformed from popinjays to 
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heroes, will be called on to make good 
with blood and sweat the parsimony of 
the repentant nation.” 


And now I have done for the 
present. Ere I next write, I shall 
doubtless have received tidings of 
the political battle which, I pre- 
sume, is now raging; for the finan- 
cial statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seems to me not 
only to justify, but imperatively 
to demand, the close attention of the 
Legislature. It is, as is too common 
with such statements, especially when 
the Whigs are in office, a mere make- 
shift, devised to tide over matters for 
another year, but leaving untouched 
the grand questiors to which a finan- 
cier should address himself. I have 
rather a liking for Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, who, though a slow-coach, is 
something of a scholar, and a man of 
considerable accomplishment. But 
he is not calculated to shine as a 
politician; and I am inclined to 
think that, in arithmetic, Michael 
Cassio would have beat him hollow. 
For, after a good deal of study and 
various jottings, it appears to me 
that there is either some confusion 
in his figures, or that his speech has 
been villanously ill-reported. How- 
ever, let that pass. I shall tell you 
more about my doings hereafter: 
meantime accept my thanks for your 
kind attention. The cigars are 
superb. I gave one of them to Archy 
M‘Craw, who smoked it in silent de- 
light, expressing his inward satisfac- 
tion only by a series of winks. He 
then told me that it reminded him of 
an old Highland ballad, a verse of 
which he recited, and I transcribe it 
for your edification. 


“‘ Nefer, said M‘Tavish, 
Since I was in Cracow, 
Was my mouth regaled 
With such a coot tobacco.” 


Who M‘Tavish was, and what took 
him to Cracow, are insoluble myste- 
ries to your affectionate contributor, 


PHosPHORUS., 
Pictarnie Lighthouse, 
North Britain. 











